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PREFACE 


This essay is the child (may it not prove also the parent) 
of disappointment. For some quarter of a century the 
author had been mainly occupied in the direct study 
not of psychology but of education, that is in applsdng 
(or misapplying) psychological principles. The attempt 
to derive enhghtenment from books on the psychology 
of education still left him in important respects a purblind 
leader of the bhnd. To educate one must know not only 
how to impart knowledge, but how to train intelligence, 
how to regulate passion and therefore how to develop 
and strengthen will. Hence the ever insistent problem 
of the interplay of passion, intelhgence and will, in the 
tangle of human mentality — a fascmating problem 
which induced a more serious reference to psychology 
for its solution. Then came the disappomtment. 
Though to understand the conversion of the child as 
he is into the adult as he should be, a helpful theory of 
intelligence and volition is fundamental, professional 
psychology proved singularly unhelpful. Mostly it 
cared, or seemed to care, for neither of these things. 
Psychology of recent years has become more and more 
experimental, and interest is largely scattered on a 
multitude of experiments on details of behaviour, 
diverting attention from human behaviour as a whole. 
But even the ‘ general ’ psychologist, when he comes to 
intelligence and volition turns strangely irrelevant or 
delusive. There is much measuring of intelligence, but 
few attempts to fathom it, and will is apt to be disposed 
of by treating it as something else. 

The present essay purports to be a reasoned protest 
against this practice of disparagement, to challenge the 
assumptions, and to expose the habits of thought which 
accoimt for it, and to examine typical recent instances 
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of belittlement or disregard of intelligence and will in 
psychology, and to suggest a more adequate and helpful 
view of them. Most of its chapters have been submitted 
to a few professional and lay acquaintances, and have 
received generally encouragement and appreciation. 
But one merciless critic has invalidated its contents 
mainly on the grounds that no attempt has been made 
to review, as each topic is treated, the previous 
experimental literature, or to base the position taken 
up on available ot ad hoc experimental evidence. But 
inasmuch as the essay itself implicitly challenges these 
‘ scientific ’ conventions, and claims that one may say 
something useful in the present without first burdening 
the reader with epitomes of the past, it is left to the 
reader to settle whether this rejoinder has been justified. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor J. H. 
Muirhead (of the University of Birmingham) for 
considering chapters dealing with volition ; to, Professor 
E. C. Tolman (of the University of California) and 
Professor E. S. Conklin (of the University of Oregon) 
for criticisms and helpful suggestions ; to Professor 
L. M. Terman (of Sta^ord University) for invaluable 
detailed advice ; to my friend Mr. A. S. Gibb for 
stimulating and suggestive discussions on topics to 
which the essay gave rise ; and to Professor A. E. Bott 
(of the University of Toronto) for his many invigoratmg 
comments. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND WILL 


CHAPTER I 

THE QUEST FOR INTELLIGENCE 

If there are two strictly psychological topics which 
would seem to a practical la3mian of most importance to 
investigate in his daily mtercourse with his fellow men, 
one would be the topic of intelligence and the other 
that of character Yet the science of psychology 
which has entered so many new fields in the last half 
and even quarter century, and is rapidly proving its 
utility in the practical guidance of life, has so far failed 
to give any adequate or coherent account of either of 
them. 

The purpose of the first part of this work is to attempt 
an examination of the subject of intelligence, than which 
no topic or branch in psychology would seem at first 
sight to have been more indifferently and ineffectually 
treated, at any rate since psychology set about emanci- 
pating itself from speculative philosophy and claimed 
for itself recognition as a science. 

There are of course reasons for this neglect. One 
of them lies in the very nature of intelligence itself. 
It courts obscurity. Others lie in the circumstances in 
which the science of psychology has been growing up : 
in the manner of its inception. 

In fact it is the very claim of psychology to be a 
science, and therefore to pursue scientific methods, 
that has diverted psychologists from a systematic 
theoretical study of intelligence. The employment and' 
3 
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the refinement of the experimental methods of the 
physical sciences has opened up so many new fields 
and has been so pronusing of results that psychologists 
have been following the line of readiest experiment. 
The claims of psychology to the title of a science might 
thus be vindicated For the same reason there has been 
a considerable reluctance to deal with aspects of 
psychology which do not lend themselves to objective 
and experimental treatment, and an accompan 3 dng 
distrust of unscientific mtrospective methods. Should 
it turn out that the nature of inteUigence can, in the 
last analysis, be disclosed only by mtrospective methods, 
that would provide one reason why it htis been so little 
understood. Introspection has been out of fashion : 
the tendency has been to neglect rather than to improve 
it as a method of psychological study. 

Again, by a rather curious vicissitude of fortune, the 
modem evolutionary approach in psychology has helped 
to belittle intelligence. For the explanation 'of human 
behaviour has been sought first by way of the body 
(physiology) and then by way of the animal lower than 
man (animsd and comparative psychology) rather than 
by an investigation of it at a stage of devdopment where 
the functioning of intelligence is most in evidence. 

Whatever light the physiological study of psychology— 
the study of the bodily accompaniments of mental pro- 
cess — has thrown upon the phenomena of sensation and 
perception, and the lower levels of behaviour, it is less 
illuminative of the higher thought processes. Yet in 
accordance with the human tendency to be prejudiced 
by the nature of one's occupations, the claim has been 
made that psychological phenomena are explicable in 
physiological terms, and psychological systems have 
actually been founded upon that basis, ^lien we come 
to the higher thought processes, reflection and reasoning, 
physiological methods can be at best but supplementary 
to introspection : only introspection can disclose con- 
sciousness to consciousness. What goes on in the mind 
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(whether above or below the conscious level) when we 
reason or reflect or attack intellectual problems, is not 
to be disclosed by examinatian of neural and cortical 
processes, but is observable only by looking within to 
see. Consequently intelligence has been either ignored 
or belittled by the physiological psychologist or evidence 
of it sought where it is least directly expressed. It is 
denied existence or significance as a distinctive 
psychological category. 

The animal psychologist’s treatment of intelligence 
has been somewhat different. One early consequence 
of the spread of evolutionary doctnnes was the tendency 
to seek for evidence of human intelligence in the lower 
animals, for it was recognized that animal and human 
life was continuous, and that life in its lower stages 
contained the promise of man. The hoped for evidence 
was accordingly forthcoming, but its variety and 
abundance were in inverse proportion to its reliability.^ 
Besides, the question arose why if animals performed 
the intelhgent feats that were ascribed to them, their 
ordinary everyday achievements remained so modest. 
A brief era of faith and of travellers’ tales about animal 
intelligence was succeeded by an age of scepticism and 
experiment.* There was a swing of the pendulum from 
one extreme to the other. In 1893 Lloyd Morgan 
announced his canon of parsimony,® a timely caution 
against the premature exaltation of the animal, and a 
few years later Thorndike in America was busy demon- 
strating the mechanical nature of the so-called intelligence 
of cats. But the downfall of the animal carried with 
it the downfall of man — ^for man is only the animal in 
a later stage of development ; and if mtelligence in the 
animal is illusory, must not intelligence in man be 
illusory also ? Romanes had attempted to raise the 
animal to the human level. Thorndike retorted by 
reducing mam to the animal.® 

But some investigators have not stopped at the 
awiTna.!. Impelled by ' scientific ’ conceptions and a 
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desire for parsimony to render aU human process in 
terms of its minima, there have not been wantuig 
psychologists with stiU more radical aims For if man 
is psychologically explicable in terms of the higher 
animal, by the same token the animal is psychologically 
explicable in terms of the lowlier animals, and ultimately 
the organic in terms of the inorganic. Man is not an 
animal, he is a machine.® Not only intelligence, but 
even consciousness itself has been denied him, or has 
been admitted as a noteworthy but useless phenomenon, 
like the beauty of a rose or the endless shimmer of the 
sea. 

But to represent these as the sole reasons for the 
misunderstandmg of intelligence would be misleading. 
There have always been and always will be psychologists 
primarily interested in a direct study of human nature, 
and neglectful of no method — ^including mtrospection — 
that may throw any light upon their subject. .But even 
in their case intelligence has received meagre and 
inadequate attention. 

Three reasons in particular may be suggested for their 
neglect of it. One is the aggrandisement of instinct 
(or of original endowment) and the keenness of the 
controversies which that topic has aroused. Another 
is the modem reaction against an mtellectuahst, and 
especially a faculty, psychology. A third reason is that 
it has been fovmd perfectly practicable to deal with the 
products of intelligence, and even, presumably, to 
measure intelhgence itself without a systematic enquiry 
into the nature of the process or function that was being 
measured. A word on each of these reasons. 

The recognition of the place of instinct, or of original 
endowment, in human nature has been primarily due 
to the interest in animal psychology itself, for here, of 
course, instinctive behaviour is unmistakably exhibited 
But instmctive behaviour is far less evident in man, and 
yet it is clear that there must be some starting point 
of common characteristics from which individual human 
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development takes off. No one now-a-days, not even 
the most extreme environmentalist, accepts the doctrme 
of the mere blank sheet. The mind is not just an inert 
recipient of impressions from without. 

But once we admit that the environment and the 
individual organism co-operate in determining the 
individual's development, the question arises of their 
respective contnbutions. The controversy about instinct 
is in the main a controversy as to the l^d and extent 
of the organism's share m the matter. The interest 
and antagonisms which this problem has engendered 
has diverted attention from the equaUy important 
problem of the nature of intelligence. 

And with prejudice to the solution of the problem 
of instmct itself ; smce, as will be contended later, the 
two factors in human behaviour are complementary, 
and one must have some understanding of their nature 
in order to delimit their respective spheres. 

Illustrative of the failure adequately to recognize 
this fact was the symposium published in the British 
Journal of Psychology in 1910 professedly on the subject 
of the relation of Instmct to InteUigence ; m which the 
five contributors devoted the bulk of the argument to an 
analysis of the concept of mstmct, and disposed of 
intelligence in vague or general terms.® This emphasis 
upon mstmct has been accentuated by the progress 
of abnormal psychology, for as abnormahties are 
ascnbable (or at any rate ascribed) more often to the 
mishandling of instinctive demands than to an5rthmg 
else, psychopathology has been largely concerned m an 
elaborate investigation of instinctive drives and urges. 
This reference of behaviour to instinct tends to obscure 
intelligence and to conceal its essential character. 

Any realization of the essential nature of intelligence 
has been precluded also by another current prejudice — 
the f8Lshionable (almost conventional) repudiation in 
psychological circles of anything savouring of a ‘ faculty.' 
The fallacy of the faculty psychology is claimed to have 
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been exploded. The word faculty has become anathema. 
To make serious use of it is to proclaim oneself out of 
date. But here again the pendulum may easily have 
swung too far. The true count against the faculties is 
not that they do not exist, but that they do not exist 
or function in the particular way that was claimed for 
them, namely, as independent powers of the mind which 
could be treated and developed in isolation from one 
another, and the sum of which working together 
constituted the mind in action. 

But this is no reason for discarding the term altogether, 
or for fighting shy of any suggestion that the mind has 
distinguishable powers or capacities, so long as we 
remember that in any concrete experience they are ever 
affecting and conditioning one another It is unneces- 
sary, it may indeed be even harmful, to substitute the 
vaguer and less explicit term function, which implies 
not an actual capacity, but only a use that may be served. 
It may well be that the current preference for ' function ’ 
prejuices clear thinking by the implication of a false 
hypothesis ; and if it turn out that faculty is a more 
adequate description than function of the nature of 
intelhgence we have here a reason why the subject has 
been avoided, or if considered, misconceived ‘ a priori.’ 
In seekmg a function, it may well be that the faculty of 
intelligence has been overlooked. 

Lastly, we come to the contribution of the intelligence 
testers. With one or two exceptions, it might seem a 
matter for surprise how little light they have so far shed 
upon the essential nature of that intelligence they have 
been so patiently and usefully measuring. But when we 
consider the circumstances of the test movement the 
surprise vanishes. The test movement has been a 
typical illustration of the way in which a science builds 
itself up. Science begins with observations and experi- 
ments, and proceeds to theories and systems ; and in 
the process works out an experimental technique. Its 
incidental discoveries and generalizations are often of 
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practical human service, and when this service is clear 
eind considerable, the formulation of theones attracts 
for the tune being the less mterest and attention. 

Similarly in the case of the test movement the interest 
has been primarily practical, and as with improved 
technique the results of attempts at measurement have 
been provmg of direct utUity, interest has lain rather 
in improving methods and technique, and less in 
developing the theoretical aspects of the subject. The 
very success of the movement has been something of a 
hindrance to the systematic study of mteUigence as such. 

Though Bmet, the pioneer of the movement, felt 
the need of some formulation of the concept before he 
had worked out his test scale, his discussion was un- 
systematic and mcidental to his mam enterpnse.’ And 
since his scale became widely known, and provided a 
point of departure for the extension of his methods, the 
psychologists of the movement have been so absorbed 
in the elaboration of tests and their results that their 
discussions of the nature of that which they presumed 
to be testing are incidental, tentative, and impressionistic 
rather than considered conclusions after careful analysis 

Nevertheless — and here psychology parallels the 
progress of other sciences — the results of expenment 
have prompted theoretical enquuy ; progress of tests 
and the accumulation of test results have provoked 
excursions into theory And naturally ; for, apart 
from the native curiosity of the human mmd, the very 
business of selecting and arranging a test senes, whether 
for testing general mtelhgence or some specific capacity, 
requires some analysis of the processes to be investigated, 
in order to provide for each a corresponding test. 

Yet, again, this analysis can perhaps be evaded 
Without mishap by the substitution of statistical for 
analjdical comparisons, and by accepting more or less 
objective cntena of intelligence without theoretical 
analysis so long eis the correlations come out satisfac- 
torily. So long as the test results and the cnteria tally 
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closely, but not too closely, no immediate demand for 
theoretical enquiry need arise — the interested public 
are being supplied with an instrument for measuring 
and comparmg something it is useful to measure and 
compare. Moreover, it is just a set of agreed upon 
useful quahties that constitute the cntenon itself. 
" This and that,” says the teaching public, “ is what 
we count as intelligence.” “ And this and that,” reply 
the testers, " is what we measure. We present you 
accordmgly with a trouble-saving device.” Conse- 
quently there have not been wanting psychologists who 
have expressed no interest in the theoretical side of the 
subject.® They are satisfied that they can go on 
elaborating measuring instruments without it. 

And indeed if that were aU that the tests claimed for 
themselves their conclusion would be acceptable ; if, 
that is to say, they were merely economical expedients 
for enabling teachers or others to confirm their own 
opinions. But a difl&culty arises when the ’tests are 
used to check and appraise the opinions of the teachers 
themselves. For here we have the tests claiming to 
supersede their own critena. They are caught cutting 
away their own foundation, denying the vahdity of 
their own premises. 

From this pohcy of suicide there are two opposite 
ways of escape. One is to seek safety in numbers. The 
cntenon is not what these or those beheve, but the 
common measure of the opinions of a great number. 
The obvious retort, however, that the few are wise 
and the many foolish next suggests the opposite alterna- 
tive — the criterion shall be the verdict of the few wise 
judges. But here we are worse off than before ; for 
when we ask the experts what are the cntena of intelli- 
gence we find that they do not agree among themselves. 
" Quot homines tot sententiae.” They nearly all express 
themselves differently. But the reason they differ is 
precisely that they have been content with a statistical 
treatment of their data, and have, with rare exceptions. 
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undertaken no careful analytical study of the concept 
of intelligence itself. 

So far, then, we have as our criteria only one opinion 
against another ; and so long as this is the case every 
teacher has a right to reject the findings of the testers 
with the retort that this is a free country, and " my 
opmion IS as good as yours " ; and " I am as mtelligent 
a judge of my students’ mtelhgence as you are.” If 
then the teacher expresses his surprise that his bright 
pupil A has been scored unduly low, and B unduly high 
by the tests, the testers have at present no right to 
gainsay him. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that a single attempted 
analysis of intelligent process will suffice to present an 
authontative cntenon, but systematic analysis is at any 
rate the only way by which agreement will eventually 
be reached, and an authontative cntenon be set up to 
break the present vicious circle in which the testing is 
involved 

T3^ical of this disagreement amongst experts was the 
S3nnposium on the meaning of the term mtelhgence 
pubhshed in 1921* to which no less than fourteen 
psychologists contnbuted But the contnbutors as a 
whole were not answermg the theoreticsd question. 
They were debating the question what it was that tests 
tested , they were not first expounding a theory of 
inteUigence, in order to see afterwards if the tests tested 
it. They were not concerned, that is to say, with 
investigating mtelhgence as a significant function of the 
mind, or with finding its place in the scheme of mental 
process or structure. Most of them contented themselves 
with a practical rather than a psychological amswer. 
InteUigence is the organizing capacity, the capacity to 
learn, the capacity , to adapt oneself to uovel situations, 
the power of good responses in respect of truth or fact, 
adjustment to the environment, or the capacity for 
knowledge, and so on. Only one of them gave a 
psychological answer to a psychological question — 
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‘‘ intelligence is the capacity to carry on abstract or 
conceptual thinking ” In this they were following the 
example set by early protagonists of measurement, 
Meumann, Stem, and Binet, who either defined inteUi- 
gence in terms of its practical use, or at the most (Bmet) 
as the functioning of one or more of a set of familiar 
mental processes.^® There was no hint of a possibihty 
that they had before them a distinct mental category 
or property of the first importance, the analysis and 
explanation of which was cardmal to the development 
of psychology itself To the questions what is the mental 
quality which enables its possessor to adjust himself 
to his environment, to meet novel situations, to make 
good responses, or to acquire knowledge, or, for the 
matter of that, to think conceptually, better than B 
or C , and how does it fit in with what else we know 
of mental quahties or processes, no answer was 
given. 

This omission indicates the gap that so often exists 
between the psychologist at practice and the psychologist 
of theory They are occupied in two universes of 
discourse, which they fail to relate to one another. It 
would have been perfectly easy, for example, to have 
rendered adjustment to the environment, or to novel 
conditions, or the acquiring capacity, in terms of current 
psychology, for most text books of current psychology 
undertake to do this, some of them written by contn- 
butors to this very symposium But the dehverances 
at the symposium left the psychological curiosity of the 
reader unsatisfied. To attempt to satisfy that cunosity 
IS however the psychologist’s busmess. Accordingly 
some typical present-day accounts of the mental 
processes involved in acquiring the new, or in adjustment 
to novel conditions — that is, in intelligent activity — 
have now to be considered. Should any of them prove 
satisfactory, there will be no need to add another to 
the number. 

Three views of intelhgence — the psychological process 
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underlying new acquisition, and adjustment to new 
situations — wdl be considered m turn, the views namely • 

(1) Of the stimulus-response psychologist, 

(2) Of a critic of that theory. Professor Thurstone, 

(3) Of the Gestalt school of psychology. 



CHAPTER II 


THE STIMULUS-RESPONSE VIEW OF INTELLIGENCE 

The purpose of this chapter is to estimate the adequacy 
of the account of intelligence rendered by the stimulus- 
response psychologist. No attempt will be made to 
appraise the validity of the stimulus-response doctrine 
as a whole. Illustrative material wiU be taken from 
two recent works, F. H. AUport’s Social Psychology and 
L. C. Bernard’s books on Instinct and on Social 
Psychology, as typical exponents of the school 

It will be helpful to begin with the briefest possible 
resume of the leading tenets of the doctnne 

Of three classes of factors or detemunants in human 
behaviour the stimulus-response psychologist recognizes 
primarily two . the environment or objective stimuli, 
and the body of the organism, with certain neural 
mechanisms or inner behaviour patterns already pre- 
determined in its structure, and therefore entailing 
certam overt patterns of response. A third possible 
determinant, namely the Ego, or some separate power 
of the Ego to modify or change the innate behaviour 
patterns or to initiate innovations in behaviour, is denied 
influence in the matter, and consciousness or conscious 
processes are therefore also excluded. ^ In the forms of 
emotion, feeling, cognition, and conation, consciousness, 
an interesting accompaniment of behaviour, plays no 
part in determining it. 

It must then be clearly understood that the term 
‘ stimulus ' (objects or movements in the environment 
acting on a sense organ) excludes, by hypothesis, 
conscious content or process, though it includes ‘ in-body ’ 
14 
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movements external to the nervous S3rstem, but capable 
of acting on afferent nerve ending.* It is the stimuli 
that occasion the reaction or the situation (or complex 
of stimuli) that occasions the response. 

In short, the environment (or sum of possible stimuli) 
takes one of the leading parts in the government and 
development of human behaviour The body is 
responsible for the other. It is not to be regarded as a 
passive agent. It begins hfe with certain behaviour 
patterns innate (or present from birth) or innately 
determined. That is to say, there are certain groups 
of predominant or prepotent reflexes, or reactions to 
stimuli ; and these may appear overtly either as random 
movements, that is as reactions to no obvious external 
stimuh, or as definite t5?pes of reaction to definite types 
of stimuli, as when, for example, holding its head firmly 
provokes in the infant cnes or screams, and stroking 
its cheek a smile. 

Allport gives six groups of prepotent reflexes, startmg 
and wthdrawing, rejectmg, struggling, hunger reactions, 
sensitive zone reactions, sex reactions.® Bernard 
distmguishes tropisms, random movements, reflexes 
and instmcts, instances of mstincts (in his use of the 
term) being chams or complexes of reflexes controlling 
breathing, eating, digestion, and other internal 
processes * This is in contrast to complex behaviour 
habits frequently recogmzed as instincts, such for 
instance as those of Professors MacDougall, Colvin, 
and others, of which common examples are the gregarious 
instincts, instmcts of flight and fear, instincts of self- 
assertion, family instmcts, and so on. It is neural 
mechanisms alone that can claim to be inherited, and 
these play the second role as determmers of human 
behaviour. 

But, as the development of character and personality 
in the organism implies a continuity of changes or 
modifications in the original reflex endowment, the 
problem arises of accoimting for these changes. This 
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problem is solved by referring to the two processes known 
as the conditioned reflex and tnal-and-error ® If with 
a stimulus A which innatdy provokes a reaction there 
is repeatedly associated a new stimulus B, after a certain 
number of repetitions B will suffice by itself to provoke 
the reaction Thus new situations come to occasion an 
old response This is a case of a conditioned reflex ; 
the response has been conditioned to a new stimulus 

The question then remains how the responses may 
change, for development of behaviour consists very largely 
in changed responses. This problem is solved in terms 
of trial-and-error or rather of trial and success. The 
organism acquires new responses by the estabhshment 
of chance successesi. The first innate reactions to 
stimuh, or responses to a situation, not being successful, 
others occur, and those successful tend to get fixed 
It requires unusual stimuli (a new or unfamiliar situation), 
as Bernard points out, to start the processes • As to 
the way in which the successful responses become 
estabhshed. Allport frankly admits there is no satisfactory 
explanation ’ 

The possible objection that the two processes do not 
seem to cover cases of thinkmg out a problem is met 
by the claim that thought will be found, on analysis, 
to be only trial-and-error in an abridged- form on the 
ideational plane ® 

On one point it is necessary to lay special stress, 
before considenng the use made of the doctnne It is 
cardinal to the doctnne that there shall be no third 
factor, in the form of consciousness or the Ego, deter- 
mining the reactions Allport is clear about this. 
" Consciousness exerts no influence and therefore 
explains nothmg in mutual relations of human beings ”• 
To admit a third factor is of course to abandon the 
position. It IS true that the stimulus-response psycholo- 
gist speaks of a loud sound, or of physical restraint, as 
stimuh arousing in the infant the reactions of fear or of 
anger. But we are bound by his premises to conclude 
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that though using, for convenience, popular forms of 
language, we have to abstract from the meaning any 
suggestion of consciousness in understanding what 
actually occurs. Thus if we exclude consciousness it 
is not the loudness of the sounds that provokes the 
infant to hide his face or to shrink, but the nervous 
impulses set up by the unpmgmg of atmospheric energy 
upon his sense organ — ^it makes no difference whether 
he hears the sound or not And when, again, the head 
of a newborn child is held tight so that the usual random 
movements are inhibited, it is not any anger at constraint 
that occasions the strugghng and screaming that follow, 
but the holdmg of the head in this manner involves a 
number of objective stimuli which arouse nerve impulses 
that induce in the effectors the movements that we 
witness in strugghng and screaming. It is not because 
he feels constrained that the infant struggles, but because 
his neural machmery necessitates the response. 

As examples of stimuh Watson names " such things 
as rays of light of different lengths, sound waves diffenng 
in amplitude, length, phase, and combination, gaseous 
particles given off in such small diameters that they 
affect the membrane of the nose , solutions which 
contain particles of matter of such size that the taste 
buds are thrown into action ” and so on This of course 
IS consistent with his denial of the influence of 
consciousness ; and wherever a stimulus-response 
psychologist is found including consciousness, as for 
example perception, m the stimulus, he has admitted 
a third party in behaviour in spite of his disclaimer ; 
and has given no reason why it is to be admitted in the 
one case m defiance of his principles and excluded in 
others.^® 

The Apphcaiton of the Stimulus-Response Doctrine to 
the Question of the Nature of Intelligence . 

Where all mental development is exphcable in terms 
of conditioned reflex or of tnal-and-error, there is of 
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course no room for a separate functioning of intelligence 
to affect behaviour for better or for worse. Intelligence, 
so far as it is recognized at aU, can at best be a synonym 
for successful conditionings or for successful ' trials.' 
If A is more intelligent than B this can mean only that 
A’s successes in the trial-and-error processes are more 
frequent than B’s, or that the stimuli that condition 
his reflexes are more favourable stimuli. For if the 
behaviour of the organism is determined by objective 
stimuli it cannot at the same time be determined by a 
capacity in the organism to solve its problems or adapt 
its conduct to them. If it exercises a capacity for 
solving the problems of life, its behaviour is not deter- 
mined chiefly by objective stimuli. Thus m any given 
situation, on the stimulus-response premise, there can 
be in A or B no power as such of differentiating or 
selecting between possible responses or of apprehending, 
or adapting behaviour to, the requirements of the 
situation. One cannot at one and the same time 
maintain that all one's behaviour is the result of stimuli 
and also that some faculty or separate power called 
intelligence affects it. To accept the latter statement 
is to abandon the former. Consistently with the 
stimulus-response tenets, then, intelligence if it means 
anything can mean only a high proportion of chance 
successes, successes not due to any special power or 
initiative resident m the organism, but solely to the 
effects of environmental stimuh upon its neural 
orgamzations. For what else can it sig^y and preserve 
consistency ? 

It is not therefore out of keeping with his general 
position for Allport to declare intelligence to be a 
servant, not a master, in his mechanical menage ; for 
intelligent acts on the stimulus-response principle are 
just as much determined by the stimuli as any others. 
But it is rather less in keeping with it to select for its 
master simply the autonomic activities. As successful 
conditioning, or successful trials, there is no reason given 
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why any of the six prepotent reflexes should not equally 
claim intelligence when they function successfully. 

But when in a later chapter of his book, we find him 
defining intelligence as the capacity for solving the 
problems of life — an ability which enables its possessor 
to advance beyond the stage of crude tnal-and-error 
in overt manipulation of its objects to the use of S3nnbol 
reactions, he is contradicting his own premises. No 
organism whose behaviour is determined by its 
environment can have a capacity to determine its 
own behaviour — to attack a problem in a better or 
worse way. 

Moreover the premises have so far been disregarded 
that this capacity is said to comprise a " capacity for 
observation,” ” constructive imagination,” and “ sound 
judgment or the capacity for making a mature decision 
at a crisis.”^* The stimulus-response doctnne admits 
of no such distinctive capacities. For at least two 
reasons. One is that observation, constructive imagina- 
tion, and sound judgment, are all highly conscious 
processes ; and by hypothesis these have no influence 
upon behaviour. A second reason is that there is no 
room for these qualities to exert any influence in an 
organism completely dominated by objective stimuli. 

Equally significant is Professor Bernard’s difficulty 
in satisfactorily accounting for the place of intelligence 
in behaviour. After reaffirming his general position 
that the cortical mechanisms are dominated by environ- 
mental stimuli,^® he makes the statement that " the 
cerebral cortex respondmg to stimuli from without must 
take the initiative m making new adjustment patterns 
demanded by a changing environment and in providing 
for the regular functioning of the old ones, including 
the orgamc mechanisms, because of the highly flexible 
and responsive character of its neural organization.”^* 
If his statement be taken at its face value, the mtelhgent 
reader encounters the follow mg problems : 

(i) How can the cortex be determined in its conduct 
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by environmental stimuli, and at the same time take 
the initiative ’ 

( 2 ) Even assuming that the cortex takes the initiative, 
wherein does the power of the cortex reside ? Is it a 
capacity of the cortex to exercise its own initiative, or 
does the Ego exercise it through its conscious processes ? 

If it is the cortex that takes the initiative, we are 
committed to the conclusion that the brain (as distinct 
from the mind) exercises choice ; but if the term cortex 
IS used loosely for the mind or the Ego expressing itself 
through the cortex, then we have admitted a psychic 
determinant of behaviour in addition to the environment 
and the onginal neural mechanisms In either case 
our author would have abandoned his leading principles, 
by claiming in opposition to them that in behaviour 
where cortical functions are involved (and this includes 
all conscious behaviour) something other than environ- 
mental stimuh determine the responses 

Suppose however we do not take his statement at its 
face value, but assume that the intention of the passage 
has been misconstrued It is perhaps intended to 
suggest, not that the cortex has any initiating power 
of Its own, but that objective stimuli in new combinations 
(that IS, new situations) may provoke new reactions, 
and that this happens where cortical levels are engaged. 
It IS the environment that initiates new behaviour, 
acting through the cortex. In this case, the only 
explanation that the stimulus-response psychology can 
consistently offer of mtelhgence is that it is chance 
success in conditioning or chance success in tnal-and- 
error From this position it follows that the mtelhgence 
level of the individual wiU be subject to fluctuations with 
changes m the environment, and only those who can 
command a continuously favourable environment over 
a prolonged penod may be expected, for example, to 
show any consistency in their I Q. And secondly if we 
translate intelhgence by successful behaviour, and not 
by an inherent capacity as such, we are faced with the 
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conclusion that a man is intelligent because he is 
successful, and not successful because he is intelhgent 
Moreover success is a relative term — it means different 
thmgs to different people. To those who conceive 
success in terms of public usefulness, a philanthropist 
IS tpso facto more mteUigent than a scoundrel To those 
who measure it by the doUar, the nch are i^so facto more 
intelhgent than the poor, and the child who has inhented 
milhons has the most innate intelligence of us aU 

The stimulus-response psychologist would refuse, no 
doubt, to accept these imphcations of his doctnne. 
Indeed it is only because he conceals their imphcations 
that his principles can appear as plausible as they do. 
But they do not fail, all the same, to influence his 
conscious reasoning Bernard’s argument seems to be 
a case in point After consideung the functions of the 
cortex in human behaviour, he comes to examine the 
nature and conditions of intelligence “ Intelligence,” 
he says, ” is the most significant of all the mdividual 
powers servmg the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment. It is a very complex system of 
phenomena, embracing all sorts of adjustment capacities 
and techniques.”^® Now ‘ adj'ustment ' belongs to that 
class of vague convement words which can bear different 
meanings according to the requirements of the moment. 
In a sense, of course, we are adjustmg to our environment 
all the time , at least, we are always doing something 
in connection with it and because it is there But to use 
it in this sense of intelhgence is to make us all equally 
intelhgent and on all occasions By adjustment Bernard 
clearly means something more than this, and the 
additional meaning he appears to attach to it is precisely 
the only meaning which, as already contended, must 
attach to it in keeping with his premises namely, that 
of success in effectmg an object, whatever that object 
may be 

That this is his real criterion becomes still more 
apparent from his endorsement of a summary of 
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Professor Woodworth’s of certain factors stated to be 
basic to intelligence These comprise ‘ retentiveness,’ 
" the power to apply what one learns and retains to 
other problems,” “ responsiveness to relationships,” 
‘ attention ’ (in order to build up an effective attitude 
towards one’s subject), ‘ persistence ’ (we pronounce the 
flighty or inattentive person unintelligent because he 
appears to be incapable of mastering a situation or 
carrying an 5 dhing through) , “ a certain degree of sub- 
missiveness or humility ” (for a person too stubborn may 
try to do more than he can accomplish) , curiosity (there 
can be no adequate orientation in behaviour without this 
quahty) ; and alertness to new situations, to be able to 
sense our problems, to understand them, and then to 
solve them. 

“ These factors in intelligence,” says Bernard, " are 
not concrete behaviour patterns, but they are synthetic 
attitudes towards behaviour patterns which count for 
effectiveness — another synonym for inteUigence — in 
adjustment. In other words it is not persistence or 
humility or alertness, but the readiness or abihty to 
persist or be humble or alert that are some of the basic 
factors in mtelhgence.”^’ 

Yet a mere glance at this list will show that it is not 
intelhgence that is being described at all, but a number 
of factors, by no means imphed m intelligence, that 
(sometimes even in spite of uninteUigence) contribute 
to success. I am not necessarily inteUigent because I 
have a good memory (some mental defectives have good 
memones) ; I may think or work intelhgently and yet 
be weak in recall ; I may be humble and intelligent or 
humble and umntelligent ; again, I may be intelligent, 
self-confident and persistent ; or I may be mtelligent 
enough, but fail of success through lack of persistence 
or even lack of curiosity, and so on. 

Of course these factors or qualities will assist the 
intelligent person to make his intelligence more effective, 
in other words will help him to succeed, but to call them 
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basic factors to intelligence itself is to defy common 
experience, without justifying the defiance. In fine, 
just as the stimulus-response psychology has no place 
in its explanation of human nature or behaviour for 
emotion or consciousness, so it has no place for intelli- 
gence, which it can deal with only by treatmg it as 
something else. 

Professor Bernard indeed is led to commit himself 
further by exaggerating in connection with intelhgence 
the significance of incentives or drives. We may admit, 
of course, that where there is drive, incentive, motivation 
(Bernard does not here define his terms, but they seem 
to imply some strength of impulse towards action or 
consciousness of some object as worth attaining) 
successful behaviour is the more likely to follow. But 
the conclusion that " many times the chief distinction 
between an intelhgent and an unintelhgent child or 
adult hes in the degrees of mcentive which actuate 
them does not follow from the premises. The chief 
distinction between the children is obviously in their 
degrees of intelhgence , and, as for this corresponding 
closely with degree of drive, so far is this from being the 
case that it often happens that the more intelhgent of 
two persons may exhibit the less drive of the two, as 
where in doing mechanical work calhng for httle intelh- 
gence the more intelhgent individuals work with less 
drive than their fellows, and do worse work. That the 
highly intelhgent pupil in an ordmary class tends to do 
relatively inferior work through lack of competition 
in spite of his intelhgence is a recogmzed reason for the 
institution of special classes for bright children ; and 
investigations in industrial psychology have shown that 
workers rating high in intelhgence tests are found doing 
worse work than less intelhgent fellow workers through 
greater boredom, that is, through lack of dnve.^* Here 
then we have another example of the confusion of 
intelhgence with other factors that make for success 
in one's work or occupation. But then this confusion 
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of intelligence with success is inherent in the stimulus- 
response psychology. 

Allport’s and Bernard’s treatment of the subject 
illustrates the one insuperable difficulty which all 
mechanistic psychologies encounter in explaining human 
conduct on its higher level. They are committed by their 
postulates to a denial, or at least an ignoring, of the 
very data which it is the prime busmess of psychology 
to explain , namely, ordinary human experience and 
behaviour To the unsophisticated and unpsychological 
human his conscious processes and his emotions make 
all the difference in his behaviour In ordinary life, as 
expressed in ordmary language, we are moved by anger, 
or roused by cunosity , a sudden pain causes us to 
flinch , the loss of a dear one distresses us ; a joke makes 
us laugh. Almost every thought we think and every 
sentence we speak is couched in language which assumes 
(as its users assume) the influence upon the behaviour of 
each of us of our thoughts and emotions As distinct 
from the physical sciences, human psychology concerns 
itself with just those human phenomena which are 
commonly explained and desenbed in emotional and 
' conscious ’ terms — the relations of human beings to 
one another 

Amongst the predommantly ' human ’ phenomena 
which have thus to be disregarded is that which passes 
under the name of mtelhgence, as a quality or capacity 
inherent in A or B, and inherent in greater degree in one 
than the other, of using effectively, in virtue of that 
inherent quality, and turning to account for his own 
purpose, elements in his environment. 1 o the stimulus- 
response psychologist the expression " to use one’s 
inteUigence ” is necessarily meaningless , as is the 
common judgment of this or that person or piece of 
conduct bemg more intelligent than another. 

And as vith consciousness and emotions, the dilemma 
has to be faced of either admitting their significance and 
abandoning the doctrine, or of mamtaining the doctrine 
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and being unable to explain how, if they serve no 
purpose in human hfe, thej' come to be there. 

So with intelhgence. How is it if intelligence has no 
distinctive meaning we actually do draw a distinction 
at aU between acts which are intelligent and those which 
are not, and do not assimilate it merely to chance 
success ? To this question it is the business of psy- 
chology to provide an answer. To this the stimulus- 
response psychologist has no consistent answer to give. 


c 



CHAPTER III 


THURSTONE ON INTELLIGENCE 

In sharp contrast with the doctrine just considered is 
the account of intelhgence given in his book on the 
subject by Dr. Thurstone.' In human behaviour the 
objective simulus is strictly subordinate. The prime 
mover is the inner urge. In fact, each piece of human 
behaviour — the psychological process, as Thurstone calls 
it — ^is a series of stages in the progress from the urge to 
its satisfaction. For aU mental process starts with the 
unrest of the inner self, and ends with its contentment. 
Thought is a part of the process : it can thus be'described 
as half finished conduct. The objective stimulus figures 
as a mere instrument of the urge. The organism seeks 
for stimuli in order to provide a means of satisfaction ; 
they are subordinate directors rather than initial 
prompters of action. Thurstone analyses the psycho- 
logical act or process into several stages, which may 
however be compressed into the following :• 

(i) The experience of the urge. 

(a) The seeking for suitable stimuli. 

(3) Action in relation to the stimuli. 

(4) Satisfaction of the urge. 

In this simple scheme it is not difficult to find a place 
for intelligence. It figures, as we might expect, as a 
conscious process intermediate between the urge and 
its satisfaction. But the word intermediate needs 
qualification, for as regards the degree of intelligence 
it is all important just where the conscious direction 
takes place. Intelligence consists in ideation or reflection 
at the earliest point in the process after the experience 
26 
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of the impulse. In other words, Thurstone makes the 
position which the ideation occupies in the series a 
cnterion of the degree of the intelligence. Intelligence 
is the capacity to make impulses focal (that is, to bring 
them into full consciousness) at their early unfinished 
stage of formation.* For the earlier the point, or the 
further the distance from the overt act, at which the 
impulse is made focal, the greater the range of possible 
actions. 

Since intelligence involves making impulse focal early, 
it follows that the process is inhibitory, for it is obvious 
that instead of acting immediately on impulse there is 
a check of the impulse, in order to interpose reflection. 
Intelligence is thus a capacity to inhibit instinct at an 
early stage of its functioning* The actual process of 
intelligent thinking at this stage is characterized as 
ideational tnal-and-error * 

A simple instance of the psychological process would 
be the following ; 

I feel hungry (the urge). But instead of seizmg the 
first bit of bread that comes handy, I consider the best 
way to satisfy my hunger (intelligence, ideational 
trial-and-error), and seek for food (the stimulus), which 
I then consume (the overt act), and am satisfied ; there 
is contentment of the inner self ; or as Thurstone puts 
it, “ there is quiescence at the energy source.” The urge 
is satisfied. 

On this account of the nature of intelligence the 
following comments seem justified : 

Assuming that the psychological sequence from 
initial urge to overt act is the umversal or even the 
t3q)ical mental process, it is surely not true that reflection 
and intelhgent reflection are limited in any way to one 
point in the process. To take the example already 
given, in which the hungry man satisfies his craving. 
Surely one can ‘ ideate ' at any pomt along the line : in 
choosing the food, in cookipg it, in laying it on the table, 
and in selecting which bits to eat and in which order. 
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And surely, secondly, I can reflect equally effectively 
whether the point at which I reflect is early or late in the 
proceedings, and equally ineffectively. I may, for 
instance, choose the wrong food ; I may then lay it 
inconveniently on the table, and I may or may not fail 
to secure for myself the best bits. It is difl&cult to see 
how the intelligence of the thinking depends in any way 
on the position of the thinking act at a particularly 
early, indeed at any special, place in the psychologic^ 
process. It is no doubt true, as Thurstone points out, 
that if when aware of an impulse or an urge one stops 
to thmk instead of acting precipitately, one gives oneself 
scope for reflection, and therefore for variability of 
action ; but the thinking may be of a high or a low order 
of inteUigence, and the stopping to think may or may 
not be due to intelligence. 

Nor indeed is the making of the impulse focal at an 
early stage a particular sign of intelligence, as Thurstone 
also contends it is. After all, to make the impulse of 
hunger focal is only to be clearly aware that one is 
hungry. It is difficult to believe that there is anything 
noticeably intelligent about that awareness. Yet that 
is just the kind of awareness that does occur at the 
earliest stage, namely; the consciousness of a certain 
need. 

In short, the intelligence or the degree of intelligence 
of my conduct does not consist in my reflecting just 
after the impulse, much less in my attending to the 
impulse (mal^g it focal), nor yet m my having a larger 
number of possible actions to choose from. It lies 
rather in my manner of choice, in a certain capacity to 
choose effectively, and that capacity I may exercise on 
any topic that occurs, and at any point in the series. 

But the further question arises whether the act 
sequence as Thurstone describes it is typical. Is the 
psychologicail process or sequence of ‘ urge-ideation- 
stimulus-overt-act-satisfaction ' the ordinary sequence ? 
Take the case, for example, in which A hits B, and B gets 
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angry and returns the blow. Does the matter really 
and usually begin with A feeling an urge of anger, seeking 
(perhaps after intelhgent ideation, noticing that B is 
smaller than he is, etc.) a stimulus in B, and proceeding 
to satisfy his urge by pummeUmg B ? And does B in 
this case begin by feeling the urge, rather than by feeling 
it in response to the stimulus imparted by A ? 

Take another case : I see candy, feel greedy, buy it, 
and eat. Can it reasonably be argued that the psycho- 
logical process begins here with the urge, rather than 
with the perception of the candy ? And as for the 
intelligence involved, the most scope for intelligence 
seems to come not at the beginning of the series, but in 
determining the greatest dehght I can achieve for the 
least expenditure, namely after the percept and in one 
of the stages of the overt act. 

Or again, a strange sight provokes my wonder, and I 
investigate it. Here again the stimulus comes first, and 
such intelligence as is called for appears to be hkely to 
display itself in the manner of investigating the object 
of wonder, namely during the overt act. 

Fmally it should be noticed that Thurstone gives 
three cntena of intelligence without attempting a 
comparative evaluation of them, so that one is left in 
doubt as to which is the most sigmficant. Intelligence is 

(a) localising early, 

(b) mhibiting impulse ; and 

(c) trial-and-error on the ideational plane. 

He appears to give preference to (a), but we are left 
uncertam. (b) clearly confuses intelligence with char- 
acter, or with volition. To inhibit an impulse, that is, 
to stop and not immediately satisfy my impulse indicates 
character at least as much as intelligence. He who 
checks his impulse most is not therefore the most intelli- 
gent ; all that he does is to give his intelligence a chance 
to work at one useful point amongst others. But a 
person of impulse may be and often is just as intelligent 
as a person of self-control. In stating (c) that intelligence 
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is ideational trial-and-error, Thurstone is not propound- 
ing a fresh thesis of his own ; he merely takes this 
description of intelligence from current peychology, and 
makes no attempt to justify it. The position has already 
been contested in the previous chapter ; and .the argu- 
ments against regarding the trial-and-error hypothesis 
as adequate apply just as cogently whether the trials 
take place in fact or only in imagination, for the two 
arguments are identical. 

Lastly, the solecism is committed of confusing a general 
tendency to action with a universal idea. * In Thurstone 's 
opinion the earlier in the proceedmgs after the occurrence 
of the urge one becomes aware of the impulse the more 
universal is the corresponding concept. It would seem 
that to be clearly aware of an impulse is an instance of a 
peculiarly intelligent grade of concept. Whereas it is 
merely to be aware of an impulse and implies the lowest 
level of abstraction. So much is Thurstone intrigued 
by this pecuhar phantasy that we find him concluding 
his book with the suggestion that ability to focalize at a 
still earlier stage, if that were possible, in fact to do 
without localization by proceeding immediately from 
the initiating urge, would be a peculicu: mark of genius.'' 
But this is to obliterate the distinction between the 
genius and the brute. 

The doctrine of the stimulus and Thurstone's doctrine 
of the urge as universal determiner of action have this 
in common : they both exaggerate the significance of 
one of the factors in the situation, and both proceed 
from that exaggeration to a mechanical and artificial 
scheme, inconsistent with the facts of common experience. 
Both equally ignore the important third factor as a 
distinctive and significant factor, intelligence itself. 
Both regard the thinking process as a process of trial- 
and-error, thus denying it any intelligence in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. To both, intelligence as 
intelligence is illusion. 

But there is one difference of importance between 
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these two standpoints. In the case of the stimulus 
theory intelligence is necessarily an illusion : it cannot 
be otherwise, consistently with the initial premises. 
But Thurstone’s account of intelligence does not follow 
necessarily from the original premise of the urge, still 
less does his doctrine of intelligence as ideational trial- 
and-error. As will be contended later, though intelligence 
as a human experience is incompatible with a mechanical 
account of it, it is not by any means inconsistent with 
the expenence of impulses or urges. Indeed, it may 
well be questioned whether it would function at all 
without them. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GESTALT CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 

The two views just examined agree in interpreting the 
' intelligent ' process as one of trial-and-error, whether 
overt (as in acqiriring new skills) or ideational (in acquir- 
ing new knowledge). In striking contrast with this is 
a view of the mental process underlying adjustment to 
novel conditions, which is next to be considered, the 
view of an act of insight as a ' configuration ’ or 
‘ Gestalt.’ 

A typical exposition of the Gestalt principle is available 
for Enghsh readers in The Growth of the Mit^, by K. 
Kofika, a principle abundantly exemplified from experi- 
mental observations in W. Kohler’s The Mentality of 
Apes, also in the present Library. 

With the material supphed by these books as a basis, 
it is proposed to examme the adequacy of the principle 
of Gestalt to account for the facts. 

Reasons have already been given for rejecting the 
tnal-and-error hypothesis as inadequate, so that there 
is no need to supplement them with Koffka’s criticisms 
of the same h3rpothesis included in his elaborate and 
searching examination of Thorndike’s ' cat ’ experiments 
recorded in his book.i We may begin therefore by 
indicating important points in which the two hjqiotheses 
contrast. 

In the trial-and-error view the new achievement or 
acquired performance is (a) a summation or series of 
' successful ’ items ; (b) successful in the first instance 
according to the ordinary laws of chance or probability ; 
with (c) a tendency for the more frequent movements, 
or the more recent, to recur in virtue of this frequency 

32 
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or recency, or for the successful performance to be 
“ stamped m ” by pleasure or satisfaction. According 
to the principle of Gestalt the successful performance is 
not an aggregate of items, but a connected and inter- 
related whole ; the achievement is not a result of chance 
but an outcome of ' insight ’ ; and is both attained and 
confirmed as a result of this ‘ insight,' and not mainly 
through the effects of frequency or accompanying 
pleasure. 

In a typical case of learning the animal does not, to 
use popular language, hit on the right performance, 
still less, repeat it, by accident, he does so rather by 
grasping the situation, more or less suddenly. 

This grasping the situation, or act of msight, calls for 
further analysis. The Gestalt psychology represents it 
as configurative, a configuration being m the words of 
Koffka " a coexistence of phenomena in which each 
member carries every other, and in which each member 
possesses its pecuhanty only by virtue of and in con- 
nection with all the others.”* Apphed to a learned 
achievement it may be expressed as a performance 
whole, in which each part of the performance takes its 
place and its character from the whole 

How, then, does this act of insight come about ? 
What are the characteristics of the process ? A study 
of the performances of Kdhler’s apes in carefully 
designed experimental situations, and of Koffka’s 
discussion of the subject, brings out the followmg 
points of interest. 

The ‘ solution ' or the successful performance is 
noticeably different in several important respects from 
the movement series or performances which precede it. 
In the first place the parts of it are different, in the 
second their sequence is unique, and thirdly, the per- 
formance is marked by a smoothness, continuity, and 
certainty or confidence absent in the preceding hesitating 
and ineffective ‘ trial ’ performances. There is a fourth 
difference to be mentioned later. 
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Let us consider the following illustration ; 

A tempting bait or objective in the shape of bananas 
is placed outside and at some distance from the bars of 
the apes' cage. On the ground inside the cage is a stick 
too short to reach and draw in the banana even when 
used with the arm extended. But to one side of the 
objective and near enough to the bars to be drawn in by 
use of the short stick is a much longer stick. 

In solving this problem an animal begins by trying to 
reach the objective with the short stick, and fails. The 
solution involves a different set of movements, namely 
first using the short stick to bung in the longer one, and 
then the longer one to bring in the banana. Yet several 
apes effect the solution, and though their reactions were 
not in every case sudden, yet the first successful per- 
formance meant the emplo 3 nnent of many movements 
not previously made-*the pushing of the longer stick 
through the bars. 

To quote Kohler ; " Sultan tries to reach the fruit 
with the smaller of the two sticks. Not succeeding, he 
tears at a piece of wire that projects from the netting of 
his cage, but that too is in vain. Then he gazes about 
him : (there eire always, in the course of these tests some 
long pauses, during which the animals scru tiniz e the 
whole visible area). He suddenly picks up the little 
stick, once more goes to the bars, directly opposite to the 
long stick, scratches it towards him with the auxiliary, 
seizes it, and goes with it to the point opposite to the 
objective, which he secures.”® The solution, or successful 
performance, it will be noted, here involves a set of 
movements different from those of the previous trials, 
arranged in an order of their own, and carried out with 
continuity and lack of hesitation in spite of their being 
the first qt their kind. 

To continue the quotation : “ From the moment that 
his eyes fall upon the long stick, his procedure forms one 
consecutive whole, without hiatus, and, although the 
angling of the bigger stick by means of the smaller is an 
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action that could be distinct and complete in itself, yet 
observation shows that it follows, quite suddenly, on an 
interval of hesitation and doubt — starmg about — ^which 
undoubtedly has a relation to the final objective, and is 
immediately merged in the final action of the attainment 
of this end goal.” 

A fourth feature of these achievements is also sig- 
nificant. The repetition of the successful performances 
is not just a mere repetition. There are differences m 
detail. The animal may begin the performance from a 
different position in the cage, may seize a different part 
of the stick, or poke it through a different but equally 
serviceable pair of bars, and so on. But there is pre- 
served in the successful performances the same pattern or 
structure — the pattern, namely, which fits the situation. 
The essential features of the solution are maintained. 

Performances of this type are said to be effected with 
insight, and to betoken intelligence. 

In appl3ang the same principle to human intelligent 
acts it is of course unnecessary to design special experi- 
ments. Common experience can supply abundant 
instances In the case of the two-stick problem itself, 
it is obvious that any child, not yet accustomed to 
estimating measurements of length, would be likely to 
follow the ape’s behaviour. He would try to reach the 
objective with the handy stick, and failing with that, 
would notice the long stick and do as the ape did. On 
the same prmciple acts the boy, who wants to reach an 
apple on a branch above his reach. He begins, we will 
say, by jumping at it ; finds this to fail, and tries to 
climb the tree. The trunk is too smooth for him ; he 
desists; takes a look around; his eye lights upon a 
bench not far off ; he brings it, sets it under the branch, 
steps on it, and secures the apple. His observation of 
the bench was followed by ” a reconstruction of the 
situation ” ; and if he wanted to get another apple from 
the same position another time, his performance would 
preserve the same pattern, though it would differ in 
inessential details. 
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Such procedures, and they abound in human life, 
constitute a refutation of the trial-and-error h3^thesis 
from the mere facts of the case themselves. The achieve- 
ment is not a mere summation or stringing together of 
previous isolated items, and the items which make it up 
are not determmed by frequency or recency or any 
particular serial position of the movements. 

But the question which concerns us here is not, whether 
the new h3q>othesis is a more accurate statement of the 
facts, but whether it gives an adequate account of the 
nature of that mtelhgence to the existence of which it 
testifies. 

Reasons for giving a negative answer to this question 
have already been suggested elsewhere.* They may be 
here summarized as follows ; 

The use of the metaphor Gestalt or configuration or 
structure does not help us to understand what the 
intelligent process is. We observe, and admit, its 
objective results, the set of movements which are 
configurative, but we are not helped by the outward 
patterned performance to understand or to conjecture 
what corresponding to it goes on in the mind. We await 
a psychological account of a psychological phenomenon. 

The metaphor, so far as it goes, is actually misleadmg. 
It misplaces the emphasis. For, so far as it imphes 
an5rthing about the nature of intelligence at all, it 
certainly implies that it consists in effecting configura- 
tions. But a particular configuration may on any 
occasion be right or wrong, may or may not fit the 
situation or meet the requirement. To make configura- 
tion the criterion of mtelhgence misses the point, for it 
does not help us to distinguish between insight and 
illusion, a genuine grasp of the situation and error. 

Configurations without sufficient insight are unfor- 
timately extremely common in human life ; and account, 
when they are adhered to, for many disastrous errors of 
conduct. Every fresh hypothesis that we frame, whether 
about a momentary practical situation or whether for 
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pure knowledge, constitutes a fresh configuration, a new 
shaping of the presented data, but it may be an intelligent 
or an unintelligent reading of the situation. Of two 
children approximately equal in age and experience 
most of us would credit with the greater insight the one 
who given a screw-driver and a board with a screw in it 
used the screw-driver to unscrew the screw than the one 
who used it to prise the screw off the board. But both 
have configured the situation. The mere act of con- 
figuration then does not account for the intelligence of 
the act. Our main question is thus left unanswered by 
the configuration theory. 

If it be claimed that by configuration is meant a 
shaping of the situation in accordance with its needs, 
we may admit the emendation, but then we seem 
justified in claiming that the configuration metaphor is 
at least an unfortunate one, in that it suggests a wrong 
emphasis, in fact, that it has “ misconfigured itself.’' 
For it has left out the most important feature from the 
picture, which is, not the configuration as such, but its 
relevancy. 

But even granting the amendment, we have still to 
consider how this alteration of conduct to fit the situation 
takes place, in a word, how the organism adjusts to a 
novel situation ; what mental process in fact does 
mtelligence imply. To this the theory offers no answer. 
But it IS the business of the psychologist to attempt to 
find one. 



CHAPTER V 


THE FACULTY OF INTELLIGENCE 

It follows from the reasoning of the preceding chapter 
that the Gestalt contribution to our subject hes not in 
solving the problem of intelhgence but in having restated 
it more correctly. The new performance, the concrete 
adjustment to a novel situation, appears on analysis 
not a senes of instinctive or previously acquired separate 
activities, but — a new performance. Not, of course, 
that it is entirely new, it is not an act of spontaneous 
creation, but it is new in the sense that the pattern or 
arrangement of the constituent elements is a new pattern, 
and these elements are newly modified to suit the 
pattern of the whole. Kbhler’s apes were of course 
already accustomed to move their arms and legs and 
handle objects and so on, but particular selections and 
modifications of these movements were mvolved in 
adapting them to the new pattern or the fresh construc- 
tion of the situation ; and here their insight is assumed 
to lie. 

Where the Gestalt account of the matter appears to 
err is in making the configuration or pattern as such a 
criterion of intelligent behaviour, and not in pursuing 
the analysis further. After all, there are configurations 
and configurations. The boy who for the first time tries 
to reach his apples by climbing the tree, and falls, heis 
undoubtedly efiected a configuration : he has patterned 
the situation in such a way that bis consequent series 
of movements constitutes a performance whole, and 
every item is there as part of that performance. He 
has not just put together a set of random instinctive 
activities. Each movement of body, arm, and leg is 
38 
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adapted to fit the situation as conWmcted. But he 
does not get the apple. His brother^ surveying the 
scene with him, effects a different configuration. His 
configuration or pattern includes the fetching of a bench 
and a stick, standing on the bench beneath the apple 
and knocking it down with the stick. If insight is 
s5monymous with configuration as such, the one boy 
^owed as much insight as the other and his act was as 
intelligent as the other's. And all newly patterned 
behaviour must he equally indicative of intelhgence ; 
irrespective of whether it solves the problem, meets the 
novel situation, or not. 

If, on the other hand, the term configuration be 
restricted to such a patterning of the situation as solves 
the problem, and to no other, two objections to the 
configuration doctrine arise. One is that it employs a 
misleading and confusing metaphor, which implies 
that the patterning is the test of insight ; the other — 
which is the crucial one — ^that it does not explain 
wherein resides the psychological superionty in insight 
of a pattern that solves the problem over any other. 
But it is just this that constitutes the problem of mtelli- 
gence itself. The doctnne thus ignores the heart of 
the problem it has set out to solve. It leaves intelhgence 
imaccounted for. 

The Gestalt psychologist has told only half of the 
story, he has brought it to the pomt where it invites 
contmuation and has not contmued it. A reason why 
he has observed this limitation is not difficult to suggest. 
He has come to the problem of intelligence already 
committed to his Gestalt hypothesis in general, a 
hypothesis derived and apphed in other fields, and is 
satisfied when he discovers that the same principle again 
applies. Indeed to pursue the analysis further 'might 
be found to endanger the validity of this principle. 
Moreover it is one of his own assumptions that a con- 
figuration is an ultimate unit of mental structure, so 
that further analysis is not even warranted. 
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But the disinterested enquirer is free to pursue the 
matter further^ Nor is his path particularly arduous. 
The question ’Arherein hes the difference between intelh- 
gent and unintelligent configuration can be answered 
by a refer^ce to the behaviour of the apes as observed 
and recorded by Kdhler. 

Kbhler’s experiments consisted in setting his apes 
a series of practical problems — ^how to attain an objective 
attainable not by going directly for it ; but only by 
discovering indirect means. Though therefore the 
impulse which perception of the object prompted 
initiated the various indirect performances it was not 
of itself sufftcient to account for their nature and com- 
position. For all that an impulse qua impulse can do 
is to impel the organism in the direction of its goal. 
It provides the ‘ drive ' only. We cannot therefore in 
terms of impulse account for the apes' mastery of 
indirect approaches to their objectives, still less of the 
particular ‘ configurative ’ approaches of which they 
proved themselves capable. But we can seek an 
explanation of them in the ape's relation not to the mere 
impulse which starts his excitement but to the objective 
to which it is directed. Of this objective the ape was 
surely aware, for he is reported constantly attending 
to it ; and his movements are constantly in the same 
general direction. He was in fact endeavouring to 
reach his goal In other words the configurations 
which he achieved were configurations in relation to a 
conscious objective, and detenmned by that con- 
sciousness. But this is to allow that it was not the 
configuration that constituted the essence of the achieve- 
ment, but the configuration-in-relation-to-the-objective. 

Moreover, if the objective were not the deciding factor, 
what reason can be given why the configuration should 
have had any reference to it at all, or why the animal 
should not have gone on executing any one of an indefinite 
number of other movements which had no bearmg upon 
the attainment of the goal ? . 
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Once the point is admitted certain conclusions follow. 
The insight of the animal lay not in framing a continuous 
or a coherent set of movements, but in framing such a 
set as would lead to his attainment of his object. But, 
yet again, it was not the performance itself that con- 
stituted the intelligence, but the mental process that 
immediately preceded it. The new performance can 
be interpreted only as the objective outcome of the 
subjective occurrence. 

We have, of course, abundant parallels to this on the 
higher level of human behaviour m corresponding 
circumstances. But if other evidence is required it is 
supplied by three phenomena which repeatedly accom- 
panied the apes’ solution. The first of these is the 
contemplative pause that preceded the act of insight. 
The second is the suddenness with which the successful 
performance was entered upon ; and the character 
of the performance, as of a new continuous whole, was 
the third. Leaving the first without comment, it is 
enough to point out that one cannot carry through 
with any confidence or suddermess, a new performance 
in its successive parts successfully, unless that perform- 
ance is already “ in one’s head.” If the solution had 
not dawned upon the ape, how could he possibly have 
proceeded to a fresh series of movements, so constructed 
and so ordered as to bring him and the object of his 
desire together, and have executed them with such little 
hesitation ? And can anyone reasonably maintain that 
after a series of imsuccessful performances, it is within 
the scope of probability that a consecutive chain of 
items different from those of the previous performances 
should have rolled itself off, yet just of the kind and 
order that the desired achievement demanded, except 
on the assumption that the anim al possessed in a measure 
the power of apprehending the interrelations of these 
items beforehand in their bearing on the end desired ? 
The alternative to the hypothesis of a happy conglomera- 
tion of successful items lies not in an equally accidental 
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configuration, but in this very capacity for becoming 
prospectively aware of the parts of a performance — a 
series of movements — ^relevant to the final or intended 
situation, in other words of the practical means to the 
end ; so that the animal can then act upon that insight. 
The subjective, in fine, conditions the objective. In 
what other terms can the performance be envisaged ? 
Yet a number of apes on several occasions achieved 
these consecutive new performances. 

Two conclusions about the nature of the intelligence 
displayed in the apes’ adjustment to the novel situations 
are therefore the following. One is that the act of 
intelligence was a mental process preceding the overt 
act ; the other that that process consisted, not m 
' configuring ’ as such, but in discovenng, apprehendmg, 
or becoming aware of, a particular set of relations, 
namely the relations of a certain set of movements to 
one another in a whole performance, and thp relation 
of the whole performance, or of the final movement of 
that performance, to the actual securmg of the object. 
It was these relations that dawned upon the animal’s 
mind. 

On these considerations may now be based a 
provisional hypothesis of intelligence — ^intelhgence as a 
capacity of the mdividual is a capacity to effect sub- 
jectively (that is, to apprehend), relevant relations and 
interrelations. By relevant is meant beanng on, and 
in their bearmg on, some end or intended situation. 

On this view the appropriateness of the ‘ configuration ’ 
metaphor disappears. For the configuration does not 
exist in its own rights. The result of apprehending (and 
accommodating behaviour to) a succession of related 
movements and of apprehending these as related to a 
given end is that they will " fall into shape ” or 
constitute a configuration. The configuration is not 
the explanation of the intelligent process, but is explained 
by it. The Gestalt psychologist puts the cart before 
the horse. 
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Of the propositions regarding intelligence, to be 
elaborated in ^e chapters that follow, it is convenient 
at this point to present the following : 

1. Intelligence, as a distinctive psychological category, 
is a faculty or capacity to apprehend true or useful 
relations, or to discover subjectively, between objects, 
relations (using the word in the widest possible sense) 
that hold objectively. 

2. This faculty is innate in the organism, and 
individuals differ from one another in the degree in 
which they possess the power. They are thus more, 
or less, intelligent. 

3. The faculty functions at all levels on the evolu- 
tionary scale of life, but has reached its highest 
development in man. The same principle however 
obtains all along. 

Since it is our contention that human individual 
mental development depends upon the exercise of 
intelligence rather than upon mechanical response to 
stimulus, we may devote the remamder of this chapter 
to a general consideration of intelligence in relation to 
leammg, interpreting the term learning sufficiently 
liberally to mclude cognitive development generally. 

Intelligence and the Learning Process 

Before appl3ang the present h3^othesis of the 
psychological nature of intelhgence to the problem of 
human learning it is as well to clear the ground by 
distinguishmg two widely different uses of the term 
intelligence, which have hitherto served to obscure 
the issue. Suppose two men are making a comparative 
evaluation of a certain residence. Their valuations are 
found to difier widely. Discussion ^ows that while 
one has been thinkmg only of the house itself, the other 
had been mcluding m his valuation the garden and 
grounds attached. 

Similarly with mtelligence we must first be clear what 
the word is intended to cover before we discuss the 
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nature of the thing we intend by it. In discussions on 
the nature of intelhgence discrepant uses of the word 
(as distinct from the thing) often go unnoticed, and yet 
(indeed for that very reason) cloud the argument ; for 
it is where our implicit premises, held subconsciously, 
differ that controversy becomes most hopeless, simply 
because we remain unaware of the real grounds of our 
disagreement. 

Some people, considering the term intelligence, seem 
to be intending at the back of their minds, the sum of 
mental processes that make for efficiency. “ What 
is it,” IS their imphcit question, ” that makes A mentally 
a more efficient person than B ? ” 

When this is the question at issue, the answer is of 
course a comprehensive one. For clearly there is no 
mental function excellence in which does not contribute 
to general mental efficiency. A good power of recall, 
vivid and exact imagination, sensory acuteness, facihty 
in attention, keenness of discrimination, and so on 
(according to the particular classification of mental 
functions favoured) all contnbute their share to a 
composite of general mental efficiency for the purposes 
of life. 

In contrast with this is the assumption that what we 
have to seek is some particular function of the mind 
which constitutes or involves mtelhgence, and stands 
out or apart from the common list of functions, or 
perhaps underhes or supports or serves them all. 

On the first assumption intelligence is identified with 
nothing in particular — it is a conglomerate of particular 
abilities ; — on the second we arrive at some such doctrine, 
say, as that it is the power of conceptual thinking, or of 
attention, or of seizing the point of a question, and so on. 
It is therefore important to insist that this present 
discussion of intelligence suggests the conclusion that 
a particular mental function does exist, hitherto most 
inadequately recognized, which deserves the name of 
intelligence par excellence ; and that on the recognition 
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of this faculty (the term faculty is not to be eschewed), 
a reform of our whole theory of cognition depends ; but 
that on the other hand it is equally true that other 
functions besides inteUigence, as thus conceived, do 
contribute to general mental efficiency, and that there- 
fore those who prefer to widen the connotation of the 
term to include all that makes for mental efficiency in 
life are of course at liberty to reject the limitations 
of the term as here proposed. 

Those however who prefer this alternative must be 
prepared to discredit statements of the type “A is 
intelligent enough, but has a bad memory,” or, Aristotle’s 
claim " that a man’s intelligence may be in inverse 
proportion to his memory,” or ” You are intelhgent 
but you are inattentive,” or ” Helen Keller, though 
bhnd and dumb, is unusually mtelligent.” They would 
appear therefore to have popular usage against them. 
And if in the progress of our discussion it appears that 
intelligence in the sense now assigned to it, largely 
conditions the efficiency of the mind in aU its aspects, 
and therefore mental efficiency in general, it will perhaps 
be conceded that its more serviceable connotation is 
the one now suggested. 

However this may be, the reasons for drawing this 
distinction at this point are firstly, to forestall a possible 
confusion in the mind of the reader, and secondly to 
indicate that the interest of the present writer lies more 
in elucidating the character eind significance of a faculty 
of cardinal psychological importance than in determining 
the question of its name. 

On the other hand it is in place to add that for all 
psychologists who represent intelligence as the acquiring 
power, or adjustment to new situations, or the power 
to learn, or in similar terms, it is the psychological 
process which underlies those concepts which is being 
here considered. 

The question now to be considered is of the application 
of intelligence in the sense given to the process of 
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learning, that is, to the cognitive development of the 
individual through the use of his experience. For 
broadly speaking aU successful adjustment to, or mastery 
of, new situations involves learning in the sense of 
acquisition of new skill or attainment of fredi knowledge. 

In the case of animal learning experiments it is, of 
course, the latter, or intellectual, type of learning that 
has been usually, if not always, demanded. Of an ape 
in piling boxes, or of a rat threading a maze, no un- 
familiar muscular co-ordinations are required in the 
movements which they execute. There is no new skill 
to be acquired. Human learning, however, exhibits 
a wide variety and range. There is the child learning 
to tie a knot, or lace up his shoes, or to sharpen a lead 
pencil without breaking the point, to solve mechamcal 
puzzles (a problem most nearly akin to those set to 
Thorndike's cats) ; the burglar learning to break open 
a safe, or the prisoner to effect his escape frpm prison 
(a problem corresponding perhaps on the human plane, 
to those set by KShler to his apes) ; there is learning 
to type or to play the piano, the youth learning baseball 
or tennis ; learning history, mathematics, or psj^hology ; 
the author composing a story; the painter creating a 
picture ; the poet his poem ; Napoleon planning a 
campaign ; Newton discovering the law of gravitation ; 
and Shakespeare creating Hamlet. 

For the purpose of disclosing intelligence at work 
in meeting novel situations all these are instances of 
learning, just as are the minor adaptations of daily 
domestic demands, as in following a new recipe, dealing 
with a refractory child, scrubbing a new room, or 
coping with any of the indefinite number of petty 
problems that arise every day and hour, and almost 
every minute, of our daily lives. 

Though it is no doubt convenient to select certain 
striking cases of rather elaborate new acquisitions for 
purposes of demonstrative analysis, this need not 
obscure the fact that learning is a constant process in 
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human life, and that the same psychological principle 
of intelligence is at work all along ; and that the learning 
process in every case exhibits certam constant common 
features. 

Of these two are cardinal to our discussion, namely, 
repetition and variation ; identity and difference 
Take the case of the small boy learning to sharpen his 
pencil with a pocket knife. His process of acquiring 
this petty skiU illustrates the co-operation of these two 
factors ; he has used his knife for general purposes 
already, and has learnt to cut pieces of wood with it. 
He now attempts for the first time to sharpen a pencil. 
The process of acquiring skill begms with rather rough 
and clumsy strokes at the pencil end, with slices too 
deep and disproportionate, and he frequently breaks the 
lead point by too heavy a pressure. With practice 
however his strokes gain m delicacy, his pressure 
becomes more even and the shape more s5mimetncal 
and the pencil point sharper. Each stage in the achieve- 
ment is marked by repetitions of previously acquired 
co-ordinations, with shght modifications or variations 
of them in the direction desired. 

There is a constant succession of repetitions with 
variations, and of repetitions of vanations, or of the 
previous movements more or less modified. The 
progress, the essential learning, consists not in the 
repetitions but in the vanations ; and in further varia- 
tions as each previous variation is established. It is 
not the identities that constitute the learning pattern 
so much as the differences. 

This fact must be faced by those psychologists who 
maintain that learning is only a reinstatement of past 
experience, or a selection from amongst activities 
previously acquired or inherited. The reverse of this 
appears to be the truth. It is in newness of performance 
that the leeiming — the progress — depends. Not that 
repetition, or previous experience, is superfluous. On 
the contrary it is essential to the learmng. Every new 
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achievement leans upon, and embodies, the old. There 
is no such thing as a completely new creation. And 
every new performance, every variation or innovation 
must become old in its turn, before fresh innovations 
can be built upon it. Conservation conditions creation, 
consohdation conditions advance. 

But now let us ask where, even in so humble a skill, 
the factor of intelligence comes in. From his first 
attempts to sharpen the pencil properly the motions 
of the boy’s fingers are never random. He has, and 
is aware of, a definite end. His very first movements 
are undertaken with intelligence ; intelligence of a low 
degree, certainly, well within the reach of every normal 
bemg, and of animals as well : but still intelligence. 
He could not have made his pencil sharp without it. 
For his very initial strokes imply that he has already 
apprehended the relation of the movement to the object 
in view ; else he could not have made the movement ; 
unless we assume — and surely no one will seriously 
assume — ^that the growing boy has an instinctive impulse 
for sharpening lead pencils, and that his performance- 
series or detailed process of sharpening them is innately 
determined apart from experience. 

And in selecting each useful variation which is in turn 
established, some degree of mtelligence is also at work. 
He apprehends for example that the better point, or 
the more symmetrical shape, is related to the lighter 
pressure, else why should he persevere with it, why 
repeat and confirm it, rather ^an a heavier pressure 
or a different kind of stroke ? 

And here a point of some interest comes in. It is 
not necessary for this apprehension of relations, for 
the consciousness of the relation to be either intense or 
explicit. Mental process — serving as it does life’s 
practical purposes— is marked throughout by a con- 
venient economy of consciousness. In the rapid play 
of movement which takes place in the sharpening of a 
pencil, no high degree of awareness is necessary for 
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apprehending, and immediately acting upon, a per- 
ceptual relation of the movement to the end. Had the 
operator been a professor of psychology, whose purpose 
was to explain afterwards to his class his mental 
processes in leciming to sharpen the pencil, the case 
would have been otherwise. He would actively have 
attended to what was going on. He would, that is, 
have thus raised to a higher level of clearness the aware- 
ness of the fact that the delicate stroke meant the sharper 
point or the better shape, for he would have needed 
to recall it, and attention facilitates recall. Moreover 
his consciousness would have been explicit : that is, so 
clearly defined and determinate, as to be expressible 
in words ; it would have reached the level of verbal 
awareness. But for the boy's immediate purpose 
neither of these achievements was required. He had 
neither to recall the relations on both occasions, nor 
to commumcate his expenence to others. For his 
immediate purpose — and that is aU he was concerned 
with at the time — the dimmest and most fleetmg 
apprehension sufficed, just enough to pass over to his 
immediately followmg movements. Hence there can 
be no wonder that if the boy were asked afterwards 
whether he saw at the time the relation on which he 
based his action he would have recalled no such 
aweireness 

The umversaJity of this economy of consciousness 
constitutes it not a mere fact but a psychological law. 
Its biological import is obvious. To be conscious as 
the necessities of the situations demand has obvious 
survival value : to be more conscious than the situations 
demand, or to be burdened with consciousness of other 
things, is to waste mental energy, and to court mental 
confusion. 

It is thus an instance of "the happy economy of 
nature ” that in cases of motor learning intelligence 
acts or functions almost unaware. There is no need for 
impressed awareness, for the new muscular co-ordinations 
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are establishing themselves with practice, and save the 
need of explicit recall. On the next occasion they 
repeat the performance : there is no need to recall it. 
Contrast with this the case of intellectual learning. To 
learn a poem one must be clearly conscious of the words. 
It is them one has to recall. To solve a mechanical 
puzzle one must be clearly aware of the principles 
mvolved in the solution if one is to be sure of solving 
it aright next time ; one must, that is to say, have made 
explicit to oneself the relations one has apprehended, 
for they are to be recalled when the situation recurs. 

The law is nicely exemplified in cases where one 
acquires a skill by first apprehendmg the principles 
which the acquisition entails, as in learning to steer a 
bicycle, or to type. In mastering a bicycle one bears in 
mind with almost painful intensity the actual relations 
involved in accurate steering; but after a month’s 
riding, when the muscular co-ordmations are set, the 
relations have almost slipped out of mind, and a time 
is eventually reached when it requires an effort of 
memory to be able to commumcate them to another 
learner. 

This law of economy of consciousness has been dwelt 
upon, because its bearing upon the process of intelhgence 
awaits adequate recognition. The possible objection 
is forestalled, that because there has been no easily 
recallable consciousness of the relations apprehended, 
therefore intelligence has been absent in the acquisition. 
The answer to this objection is that it would be strange 
indeed — and would require special explanation — ^if a law, 
whose application is gener^y recognized in the class 
of case just mentioned, should be found to cease to apply 
in other cases when the conditions for its functioning 
were the same. But the case of intelhgent apprehensions 
should be no exception to the rule.^ 

For our second example of learning can be taken the 
processes involved in mastering a game, say tennis. 
As in the case of sharpenmg the pencil, there is of course. 
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involved an improvement, with practice, in the delicacy 
and exactness of muscular co-ordination. Over the 
details of these the player has no conscious control. 
But he has control over the gross movements, which 
require them. He selects and directs these movements. 
His early efforts are directed to gettmg the ball over 
the net, so as to fall within the limits of the opposite 
court. Intelligent activity, the apprehension, for 
example, of the relation of a certain strength of stroke 
to the place where the ball will drop, of a certam angle 
of the racquet to the course which the ball will follow 
in the air, of a certam position of his body to that of 
the ball and of this relation to ease of returning the ball, 
and so on, is mvolved here, just as in the sharpening of 
the pencil. Such intelligent activity is within the range 
of every ordinary person. 

It may be noted, however, that here again each 
improvement in skill entails repetition and variation, 
and It is the variation that is the condition of all progress. 
As and when the player apprehends the relation of a 
certain strength of stroke to a position in the middle of 
the opposite court, his previous movements (running 
towards the ball, swingmg his right arm to meet it, 
etc.) repeat themselves, but with a modification — a 
change, say, in the speed of the meeting movement. 
And this change, after apprehending its relation to the 
drop of the ball within the liinits desired, he proceeds 
to reiterate and confirm. And increasing skill in the 
game is dependent on a succession of fresh relational 
achievements, the apprehension, for example, of the 
relation of a shot down the side line to the constancy 
of position of an opponent, and of his body and his 
" back hand ” to the spot where such a shot will fall ; 
of the relation of a certain style of service stroke to the 
angle at which the ball bounces, and of this again to the 
actual or customary receiving position of the opponent ; 
or the apprehension again of a whole number of relations 
between the observed weak points of an opponent to 
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certain types of stroke or certain tactics of the player 
himself. 

Achieving skill in the game involves a succession of 
apprehensions of relationships, each built up on, and 
succeeding, a fundamental system of relationships 
already established ; and as each new point in the game 
is ‘ seized,' acted on, and “ made one’s own,” so the 
mind is set free to seize upon new ones, a prelude to 
further progress. 

Other things being equal (important among them 
being zeal and physical capacity) the more intelligent 
player will apprehend these relations more readily, and 
in the later stages apprehend more complex relations, 
and will keep on increasing his advance upon his duller 
competitor at every stage. 

That it is the variations or the differences that con- 
stitute the essence of the learning is, of course, still more 
evident in the case of intellectual learning ; m which 
the new acquisition is that of a fact or pnnciple, and no 
practice in motor co-ordinations appears, at first sight 
at least, to be necessary for progress, or for adjustment 
to novel conditions. Instances of intellectual learning 
might be taken, the solution of a mechanical puzzle, a 
scientific discovery,and — to go to the school curriculum — 
the learning of history. In each of these cases the 
learning depends on (if indeed it does not consist in) 
the direct apprehension of a relation, or the functioning 
of intelligence. 

The process of solving mechanical puzzles is particu- 
larly pertinent, because it exemplifies, in a certain sense, 
the adoption of methods of trial-and-error as a means 
towards solution, and might seem at first sight, to 
support the trial-and-error doctrine of learning. Thus 
Ruger's* subjects, presented with a number of toy 
mechanical puzzles, often resorted to random movements 
of different parts of the mechanisms on the chance of 
some of the resulting changes of position either clarifjdng 
the situation or actually constituting the solution (or 
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part of it). Just similarly have all of us, I suppose, in 
disentangling a tangle of string, pulled threads of it at 
random here and there, and thus frequently successfully 
unravelled it. 

But it must be carefully noted that the adoption of 
a method of trial-and-error in cases like these differs 
from the process of trial-and-error as conceived by 
advocates of a mechanistic explanation of learning in 
one crucial respect, namely, in the presence of intelligence 
behind it. When we resort to tnal-and-error in 
unravelling a tangle of string we do so because we are 
aware that the stnng is in such a tangle that the appre- 
hension of its various important spatial relations would 
take more time and trouble than a disentanglement by 
random pulls and tugs. In other words we intelligently 
adopt an ‘ umntelhgent ’ method. This contrasts, in 
the one crucial point — ^the presence of a directing 
intelligence — with the (assumed) random trials of 
Thorndike’s cats, or of rats in a maze. For precisely 
the same reason an intelligent human being will adopt 
tnal-and-error methods in solving toy puzzles. He 
knows that they are cleverly contrived to conceal the 
significant relationships, while at the same time their 
hmited number of parts and their comparatively simple 
structure offer a good chance of success by rapidly 
tiying a variety of random moves It is thus the more 
significant that even in a case hke this, where the 
conditions are selectively set to favour trial-and-error 
methods, the dependence of the solution of the puzzles 
upon the capacity to apprehend relations is abundantly 
illustrated. 

Ruger's experiment is the more interesting in that 
it exemplifies this act of apprehension as it occurs at 
different levels of consciousness, from the low level 
remarked in the boy learning to sharpen a pencil, to the 
sudden flash or dawn of an idea witnessed again and 
again in Kdhler’s apes. Speaking of the way m which 
variations or innovations were introduced " At one 
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extreme,” writes Ruger, “ is the motor variation which 
perhaps brings success, but which runs its course 
unnoticed. At the other extreme the analysis (that is, 
our awareness of particular relations) may come first 
and only after a considerable interval be followed by the 
motor response. Or again, simultaneous but distin- 
guished — a flash of insight and a motor response Or 
one may notice later the significance of a movement 
unconsciously (that is, unwittingly) begun. The 
technique of the acquisition of skill in manipulation 
is m these humble cases in accord with the complex 
thinking processes, viz. a variation set up as a h3rpothesis, 
tested and accepted for control purposes or rejected as 
the case may be.”® Of the sudden insight sometimes 
experienced Ruger says, ” It is oftentimes a stnkmg 
experience, and seems to come with a rush or as a flash. 
Sometimes the subject seemed to see the relations 
involved in the solution directly, and without the use 
of imagery.”® • • 

But it is not, of course, to be supposed that the 
variations on first occurrence were always the result of a 
previous act of apprehension — ^in conditions so favourable 
for the dehberate practice of tnal methods the variations 
would constantly take the form of random moves. 
Intelligence would then appear in apprehending the true 
(or useful) bearing of the variation on the end in view 
after the vanation had been tned, smce it is much easier 
to detect relations between elements presented in the 
concrete them if they are merely thought of. On the 
other hand to be able to dispense with the concrete is one 
index of a superior intelligence. 

It is also significant — a point again observed in 
Ruger’s experiments — that the apprehension of a 
variation or fresh relation do^ not necessarily 

(1) affect practice immediately afterwards, nor 

(2) having affected it, inevitably recur on the next 
occasion. In fact, it may never recur at all. 

The reasons for these delays or vacillations are not 
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hard to seek. One may apprehend a relation, but yet 
not at the time also apprehend the relation of that 
relation to the end m view, for it is frequently a relational 
complex that has to be apprehended. Later on, when 
the situation recurs the previous relation is reinstated, 
more determinately, and therefore more securely, and 
one is in a position to apprehend its place in the solution 
also. Or again, one may entertain m succession two 
or more hypotheses (assumed relationships) and one of 
these may escape memory while another is being tried 
out. 

That a h3q)othesis or solution is not always repeated 
on the next occasion is still more easily accounted for 
as an ordmary case of failure to recall. Probably few 
of us but have experienced the annoyance of forgetting 
some solution of a problem (say, a mathematical problem) 
or of some plan or project conceived by us a short time 
previously. 

Even ‘Thorndike's cats were not exempt from a similar 
weakness ; the recurrence of a situation by no means 
always reinstates the solution previously successful. 
Thorndike cites this as a sign of absence of intelligence.® 
The reverse is rather the explanation. For if the 
creature were mechanical, though subject also — as 
Thorndike supposes — to the " stamping m ” effect of 
pleasure — the reinstatement of the situation would 
inevitably and mvanably have occasioned the previous 
reaction. For memory emd intelhgence are, by his 
hjqiothesis, excluded. But the lapse is intelligible 
enough if we assume either that the creatures had grasped 
the solution but forgot it (human beings even forget, 
and surely lower animals no less), or, as is equally 
possible, had as suggested above, so far inadequately 
grasped a relational complex. 

We may now turn, for our last illustration, to a kind 
of learning of which the essential akinness in principle 
to those already mentioned requires to be recognized, 
namely, creative imagination. A single brief instance 
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may for the moment suffice. A poetical simile. Wrote 
the poet Shelley, 

life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Until death tramples it to fragments.” 

The reader is struck by the beauty of the comparison. 
What precisely constitutes its beauty is not, however, 
the point here at issue, but it can at least be claimed 
that it could not have been beautiful if it had not first 
been appropriate. But in what does its appropriateness 
consist ? In relationships between the two experiences 
compared, and in nothing else. Once the poet has 
pointed out these relationships, we admit them readily 
enough. The wonderful variety, the intensity, the 
brightness of life, and the unfathomability, the mystery 
of the encompassmg eternity into which at a stroke it 
vanishes, each of these aspects is clearly exhibited by 
the simile. To effect such a simile whole sets of relations 
must have dawned or flashed upon the mind of the poet. 
And where we marvel at his achievement most is in his 
power of selecting out of a host of possible objects of 
comparison, one which offered so many relationships 
to the main concept, hfe, in so graphic and simple a form. 
There perhaps lay Shelley’s super-mtelhgence, his 
genius. 

So with the scientific imagination of a Newton, a 
Darwin, or 2in Emstem It consists in an unusual 
capacity to apprehend relations and relational systems 
more comprehensive, more far-reachmg, more funda- 
mental, than the ordinary individual is capable of. 
This is aptitude for the highest work in science, as in 
poetry, or any occupation ; for all work truly original 
depends upon just this capacity — on unusual intelligence, 
that is, the power of ‘ seeing ’ more than others see ; 
for seeing ahead of one’s fellows. Such are " men of 
vision,” the intellectual leaders of men. 
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Our h5^othesis of intelligence thus far provisionally 
advanced may now be clarified and checked by an 
exanunation of the two contrasted views of this faculty 
held by Thorndike and by Spearman respectively. To 
this are devoted the next two chapters. 
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THORNDIKE ON INTELLIGENCE 

I. The Nature of Intelligence 

Professor Thorndike, so far at lesist as his theoretical 
principles are concerned, is a leading exponent of the 
reaction-hypothesis or ‘ stimulus-response ’ school of 
ps5rchology. Now as has been pointed out* according 
to the strict logic of this school there is no place available 
in human behaviour for mtelUgence as such, that is 
for any distinctive power or faculty of intelhgence 
apart from the automatic response of the organism to 
environmental stimuli ; and all that can consistently be 
conveyed by the term intelligence is a high proportion of 
‘ successful ’ responses (whatever be our criterion of 
success), remembering that the successes are the outcome 
of the stimuli on the one hand and of the individual’s 
particular set of innate reaction-patterns on the other. 

Thorndike himself, more consistently with this position 
than some of the mechanistic school, describes mteUigence 
as the power of good responses from the point of view 
of truth or fact. Not wholly consistently however, for 
though the word responses is appropriate, a sensory 
stimulus acting on a sense organ has itself no knowledge 
of truth or fact and so no power of selecting its responses 
accordmg to truth or fact ; so that either the correspond- 
ence with truth or fact is accidental, in which case the 
word power is out of place, or if we retain the word 
* power ', then there is introduced some additional 
capacity of or in the organism to judge truth or fact, 
other than the automatic reactions of the human 
mechanism to its environment 

58 
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However that may be, a general description of this 
sort is of little psychological value, for it teUs us nothing 
of the mental processes concerned in producing the good 
responses and does not explain what is meant by good 
or bad responses. 

More in keeping with his general position was Thorn- 
dike's former contention that intelligence consists of a 
multiphcity of innate abilities, a “ compound of many 
traits ”,® the mind being a " multitude of functions each 
of which involves content as well as form and so is closely 
related to only a few of its fellows, to the others with 
greater and greater degrees of remoteness.”® In the 
same spirit he says, “ Good reasoning power is only the 
name for a host of particular capacities and incapacities, 
the general average of which seems to the namer to be 
above the average in other individuals ”* This view of 
a multiphcity of factors was held in opposition to the 
view which Thorndike has exphcitly criticised “ that all 
branches of intellectual activity are bound to each other 
in all cases by one common factor.”® On the other hand 
Thorndike also asserts that aU branches of intellectual 
activity “ are positively correlated ”® In fine he has 
hitherto maintained (i) that ‘ intelligent ’ reactions are 
so many separate responses to situations or stimuli, and 
(2) that they neverthdess are positively correlated The 
difficulty arises of accounting for the correlation. 

In his recent pubhcation entitled The Measurement of 
Intelligence we have a chapter devoted to “ The Nature 
of Intellect ” which attacks this problem. The remark- 
ably close correlation which intelligence tests have 
evidenced between different expressions or overt products 
of intelhgence cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by 
mere coincidences or by the chance occurrence of high 
averages. Thorndike is therefore in search of a unitary 
factor. " One cherishes the hope that some simpler, 
more unitary fact exists as the cause of mtellect md 
that variations m the magnitude of this fact may provide 
a single fundamental scale which will account for levels 
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and range and surface."^ This means that the existence 
of some general factor, some general ability, is now 
recognized by Thorndike, in which individuals differ and 
which accounts for the differences. The tenor of the 
book as a whole testifies to this change of attitude. 
" Presumably a man can use intellect and display the 
amount of it which he possesses in operations with any 
sort of material object, any living plant or animal, 
including himself, any quahty or relation that exists 
m reality or in imagination, any idea or emotion or 
act ''® Provisionally intellect is defined as " that 
quality of mind (or brain or behaviour if one prefers) 
in respect to which Aristotle, Plato, Thucydides, and 
the hke, differed most from Athenian idiots of their 
day. or in respect to which lawyers, physicians, scientists, 
scholars, and editors of reputed greatest abihty at 
constant age, say a dozen of each, differ most from idiots 
of that age in our asylums ”• " We have assumed that 
(i) there is such a quality or characteristic of man as 
altitude or level of intellect ; ( 2 ) whose amount or 
degree is measured by the height at which it can attain 
success with a senes of intellectual tasks ranked for 
difficulty.”^® " In the case of intellect it is well worth 
while to seek ngorous measures of intellectual difficulty, 
because mtellect is so important an ability and because 
altitude of mtellect turns out to be a fairly unified, 
coherent variable properly represented by cardinal 
numbers,”^^ and so on. This is the language of a 
multiple theory of intelhgence no longer. 

But the difficulty remains of reconcihng this accept- 
ance of a general fact or ability with the requirements 
of the reaction-h3q)Othesis or association psychology. 
It is this reconciliation we have now to examine. 

To help in the solution of the problem recourse is 
had to specially undertaken experiments, comparisons 
being made of the performances of a number of school 
students of different school grades in selected so-called 
purely associative and higher processes respectively. 
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" As measures of the ‘ higher ' or ' control ' abilities he 
(the experimenter) used sentence completions, anth- 
metical problems, and analogies tests. As measures of 
the purely ‘ associative ’ abihties he used vocabulary 
tests, routine and informational arithmetic, and informa- 
tion tests.’’^* On the basis of these Thorndike arrives 
at certain conclusions of importance : 

(1) That the higher mental abihties are the same in 
kind as the lower level or purely associative processes ; 

(2) That the kmd in which they are the same is mere 
association, and the higher processes involve m the main 
no cognitive process other than association ; 

(3) That the difference between a greater and a lesser 
degree of native mtelhgence is a difference in the number, 
not in the kind, of associations of which the individual 
is capable. 

These conclusions derive from the test results in the 
foUowmg fashion. Comparing the tests of students in 
higher or control abihties and purely ' associative ’ 
abihties respectively, correlations result of which the 
following are typical : 

Higher with higher .53 

Lower with lower .64i 

Higher with lower .57 

What is common to two higher with what is common 
to two lower .94. 

“ These facts,” runs the argument, " are almost crucial 
They prove that mere association and the higher abihties 
have m the main the same cause. Almost all of whatever 
is common to the one sort is common to the other sort.” 
This estabhshes proposition (i). 

This however would not of itself seem sufficient to 
estabhsh proposition {2). One would naturally argue 
that since the cause was common one is entitled to seek 
for it just as much in the higher as m the lower abihties. 
It might be that by examinmg mtelhgence where it 
functions at its highest level, where, that is, it is most 
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intelligent, we should find the common factor which also 
appears at the lower level. This notion however is 
rejected by Thorndike as absurd. " If we are to avoid 
thri conclusion,” he writes, " that associative ability is 
this cause, we must either place the causation of associa- 
tive ability m the higher abihty, or seek a common cause 
for both which is different from either, such as a general 
mental energy or vitality. The first of these assumptions 
is absurd, because associative abihty occurs abimdantly 
without any trace of the higher abihties, but these never 
occur without it. In the lower animals, m idiots, and 
low imbeciles, and in the young infant, mental con- 
nections are formed without the appearance or use of 
abstraction, generalization or relational thinking."^* 
This is held to establish proposition (2). 

The argument is ingenious, but it requires something 
other than mtelligence to be able to detect the particular 
absurdity referred to. That there is something common 
to the two sets of mental processes is a fair conclusion, 
but the statistical results which Thorndike gives are not 
specially favourable to his argument. That the common 
element in the lower processes correlates highly with the 
common element m the higher processes merely mdicates 
that an element present in doing the ‘ associative ’ 
exercises is also present m domg the more intellectually 
exacting exercises, and if that common element is 
intelhgence or the cause of intelligence (as Thorndike 
maintains) it is perfectly consistent with the view that 
an ability pre-eimnent m the higher processes is also in 
some measure present in the lower. This common 
factor and not mere associative abihty as such is what 
the statistical statement equally admits as the common 
cause. 

So far, then, as Thorndike's statistical ai hoc evidence 
goes, it is equally compatible with either inteipretation, 
that intelligent process is purely associative, or that the 
“ associative processes ” used in the expenments are not 
the purely associative affairs he claims they are. 
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But it should be noted that the plausibility of 
Thorndike’s argument depends on begging the question 
at issue. He begms by assummg that vocabulary tests, 
routine and informational arithmetic and information 
tests involve purely associative processes. He begins, 
that is to say, by assuming the very thing he is out to 
prove, namely that mental operations are purely 
associative, and that the particular exercises he has 
selected to test this very point are purely associative 
operations. If indeed the so-called ' ‘ purely associative ’ ’ 
processes are what they are assumed to be then the 
proposition that the higher abilities and mere association 
have in the main the same cause and have the same 
derivation is at least consistent with his premise, but 
even so it does not follow that the higher processes are 
merely associative For, admit that the higher processes 
are derived from the associative abilities, we have yet 
no more right to claim on that ground that they are 
both mere association than we have to claim that because 
oak trees are derived from acorns oak trees and acorns 
are the same things. We know they are not. 

Having, however, concluded that associative ability 
is the cause of intelhgence, Thorndike faces the question 
what meaning can we attach to the terms higher and 
lower degrees of intelligence. What is meant by sa3dng 
that A IS more intelligent than B ? Can we represent 
the difference between the capacity for the higher and 
that for the lower processes in psychological terms ? 
An answer to this question in terms of qmhty of 
intellectual process has already been ruled out, for as 
we have seen the cardmal process for both the more and 
the less intelligent activities is assumed to be association. 
But an answer is forthcoming in terms of quantity. 

" The hypothesis which we shall present and shall 
defend,” writes Thorndike, " admits the distinction 
(namely distinction of quality) in respect of surface 
behaviour, but asserts that in their deeper nature the 
higher forms of intellectual operation are identical with 
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Amongst these other factors “ there is also perhaps ”, 
we read, " a capacity for having the neurones act with 
reference one to another* that is, with integration, whose 
low or negative extreme is pronoimced dissociation as 
in h3rstena, and whose higher positive extreme appears 
as a notable good sense or adequacy in the use of one's 
experiences. This capacity maybe is largely irrespective 
of 

This seems to be a belated admission, though stated in 
more than questionable physiological terms, of a part 
played in intelligent activity by relevant or consistent 
thinking, and that the causative factor of intelhgence 
may after all be found in this conspicuous characteristic 
of the higher abilities. Thus what he has rejected as 
absurd on one page he appears to welcome bacjc on the 
page foUowmg. But in so doing he has cut away the 
foundations of his whole psychological system. Its 
prime principle of behaviour is mechanical response to 
stimulus. But to endow your neurones with a mysterious 
power of acting in reference one to another, and to admit 
that human intelligent behaviour is partly determmed 
by their doing so, is no longer to hold that human 
behaviour can be adequately rendered in terms of 
mechanical response to stimuli, or human mental 
processes in terms of pure association. 

It is much to be deplored that Thorndike should have 
devoted only one or two sentences in one short paragraph 
in his book to this important reservation. The serious 
student of psychology is naturally anxious to know what 
precisely is denoted by the "capacity for having the 
neurones act with reference one to another, that is, with 
integration.” Is it intended to imply that each neurone 
has some power in itself of considenng the wants and 
desires of its brother neurones, or is it only a physiological 
metaphor to indicate the power of the individual mind 
to apprehend releveincies or to integrate its experiences ? 
If the former, whence does Thorndike get his evidence 

*The italics are Thorndike's. 
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that the neurones have these independent personalities ? 
If the latter, why use the misleading ‘ neuromc ' 
phraseology at all ? The curious and presumably 
considered use of the phrase " having the neurones ” 
do so-and-so seems to imply the interpolation of 
individual volition, or of some control over the neurones 
by the individual as an individual. So important a 
thesis deserves elaboration. 

II. Is Intelligence Mere Association? 

The inconsistencies which invalidate Thorndike’s 
arguments about mtelligence seem to have derived 
historically from his early espousal of one radically 
extreme position in opposition to another. 

It will be remembered that more than a quarter of a 
century ago Thorndike was a leader in ein attack, fully 
justified no doubt at the time, against an extreme and 
uncritically anthropomorphic view of the nature of 
ammal intelhgence. He confronted the enemy with the 
weapons of expenment and of an associatiomst and 
physiological psychology. And although, no doubt 
largely through his lead, the danger he scented has 
passed away, there is nothing like success for conceahng 
and confirming the weaknesses of one’s own position. 

So far as the present discussion is concerned, the 
root faillacy lies in confusing two meanings of the 
term ' association ’, or — ^more exactly — in recognizing 
' association ’ in one of its senses, the sense consonant 
with the ‘ ism ' in question, while ignoring it in the 
other. 

It is of course true that in all ‘ mtelligent ' process 
objects of consciousness do occur together, and in this 
sense all thinkin g entails association. 1 cannot, for 
instance, complete the analogy mentioned in the previous 
section without bemg conscious of ‘ pnsoner ’ and 
' water ' and ' drink ' and ‘ bucket ', etc. That objects 
may occur together in consciousness is one of the 
conditions of thinking . But what the ‘ pure association ' 
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theory of Thorndike and his followers persistently 
overlooks is that thinking, intelligent process, does not 
consist in the mere association, the juxtaposition in 
consciousness, of objects or ideas. 

To make clear this point and to illustrate the difference 
between the two kmds of association does not require 
experimental evidence. For there is clearly another 
sense in which I may be said to ‘ associate ’ ideas. 
There is present to my consciousness, to take an instance, 
or I entertam the ideas of, the eatmg of raw strawbemes 
and indigestion. Probably the reader, as he reads these 
words, has eilready experienced more than the mere 
having these two ideas together in consciousness. He 
has ‘ actively associated ’ in a particular way. He has 
thought of the eating of the strawbemes as causing 
'the indigestion. In other words he has effected or 
apprehended a particular kind of relation between two 
rejects of thought. But this is not the only relation 
phe may have apprehended between them .He may 
( have cognized the strawbemes as preventing the 
\ indigestion, or as precedmg it, or even as havmg nothing 
jto do with it, and so on. This kind of association, it 
^ will be noted, is an active mental affair, and the thinking 
is not just having the two ideas together in consciousness 
but relatmg the objects to which they refer in a very 
special and particular way. In fact it is not the objects 
of consciousness but the act of relating them that is the 
very essence of the thinking. It is, to put it crudely, 
the transitional process between the objects ‘ associated ’ 
(m the former sense of passive association) that is the 
distinctive mark of the thinking. To association m 
the latter sense of active, the awareness of one kind of 
relation rather than another subsisting between the 
objects of thought, the term ‘ relating ’ is probably 
the more appropnate ; and will serve to avoid the 
neglect of an element idtal in thinking that comes of a 
needless linguistic confusion. It is just this power of 
relating objects of consciousness that is the characteristic 
of intelligent thought. 
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Now no amount of ‘ associating ’ or merely having 
two objects together m consciousness wiU account for 
this relating that takes place between them. AU that 
association yields is the separate objects present 
simultaneously or in succession ; but no amount of 
“ having together ” matches and flames m my mind 
will account for my establishing a particular relation 
between the two. The problem of intelligence in a 
word is not even touched by the “ merely associative 
ability ” hypothesis which Thorndike is compelled by 
his ‘ ism ’ to make his mamstay. 

Having then no place for quahty of mental process, 
the theory m keeping with its premises resorts to an 
explanation of superior inteUigence in terms of quantity 
or number of associations. But on such a principle 
people like Miss Bates in Jane Austen’s Emma, whose 
consciousness teemed with ‘ associations ’ would be on 
a higher intelligence level than a slower but more coherent 
thinker who might yet be a Darwin. And mere rapidity 
of succession of associations would be the mark of the 
superior inteUigence. But while Miss Bates thought 
" in zig-zags ” Darwin thought “ to the point.” How 
can mere number of associations account for this 
difference in quality ? 

On the theory of mere association a raving lunatic 
jabbering his multitude of mcoherent and chaotic ideas 
may evidence an inteUigence level supenor to the sober 
student thmking steadily and relevantly to his subject 

That Thorndike saves himself from this absurdity 
only by a minor reservation in equivocal terms and 
disposed of in a single paragraph is a practical confession 
of the inadequacy of his meun thesis, and at the same 
time of his inabihty to raise his reservation to the 
dignity of a leading principle because it is incompatible 
with his associationist doctrine. 

In reply to this we shaU perhaps be told, indeed we 
are told, that the capacity of thmking to the pomt is a 
matter of training. " The hypothesis which we present,” 
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writes Thorndike, "... credits the quality of the 
ideas that a man acquires and the truth or falsity of the 
judgment which he makes, and to some extent even 
the validity of the inferences which he draws from any 
given data largely to his training.”** But, it may well 
be asked, how can we train a capacity which, by 
h5q)othesis. does not exist ? And again why should 
we ? If superior intelhgence is only making more 
associations, all you need do in order to exercise your 
intelligence better is to train yourself to associate more 
abundantly. Why should, and how could, quality ever 
come in ? To admit the importance and the possibihty 
of quahty is to admit a capacity for quahty (and not 
only quantity) already existing to be tramed. Thus 
Thorndike ends by contradicting in effect his own 
hypothesis. 

III. A Physiologtcal Rendering of Intelligence 

Some comment is required on the use ^ made by 
Thorndike and others of physiology m their account 
of intelligence and mental processes generally. The 
physiological is one way of approach to psychological 
phenomena, but dangers beset the path of the 
investigator who sets out to study one science through 
the medium of another; particularly when as in the 
cases of psychology and physiology the phenomena of 
the two sciences are so different m kind as to be mutually 
irreducible. For physiology is concerned with material 
and psychology pnmarily with immaterial happenings, 
neither adequately exphcable m terms of the other. 

The danger of the physiological approach is that of 
pre-occup3dng the student with the material aspect of 
his subject and of prejudicing him through that pre- 
occupation, nay more, of rendering him blind to more 
specifically psychical phenomena. And when in addition 
he approaches his study with the assumption that all 
explanation is necessarily mechanistic (an assumption 
which will be examined in a later chapter) there is no 
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only a danger, there is a certainty, that he will fail to 
view his subject in its own perspective 
A few citations from Thorndike’s short chapter on 
the “ Nature of Intellect ” will indicate this ‘ physio- 
logical ' tendency. " One realizes the desirability of 
search for the physiological cause of intellect, regardless 
of whether that cause be smgle or simple or manifold 
and complex.”*® “The hypothesis which we present 
asserts that in their deeper nature the higher forms of 
intellectual operation are identical with mere association 
or connection forrmng, depending upon the same sort 
of physiological connections but requiring many more 
of them. By the same argument the person whose 
intellect is greater or higher or better than that of 
another person differs from him m the last analysis in 
having, not a new sort of physiological process, but 
simply a larger number of connections of the ordinary 
sort.”** “ Let c represent whatever einatomical or 
physiological fact corresponds to the possibility of 
forming one connection or association or bond between 
an idea or any part or aspect or feature thereof and a 
sequent idea or movement or any part or aspect or 
feature thereof.”*® Of the person of superior intelhgence 
we read “ his greater fund of ideas and connections is, 
partly due to larger life and more vaned and stimulating 
life, but it may be and certainly is partly due to onginal 
nature. It has some anatomical or physiological cause 
or parallel. Our hypothesis regards this anatomical 
cause or correspondence of the onginal possibility of 
havmg more such connections (call it C) as the causes 
of the original differences in intellect among men ”** 
In addition to C, we read, intellect may entail a “ capacity 
for having neurones act with reference one to another, that 
is, with integration." Regarding the nature of C he 
writes “ any person famihar with the finer anatomy 
of the brain will at once think of the number of possible 
contacts (or possible coalescences) of the fibrils of 
axones with dendritic processes m the associative 
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neurones which act in perception, thought and speech 
as a highly probable C. We have it in min d as the 
possible C which we should investigate first if opportunity 
offered."*’ 

There is of course much help derived m the study of 
psychological processes from makmg a parallel study of 
their physiological correspondents ; psychology owes a 
big debt to the physiological psychologist. But even 
if we admit — what is unproven — that every psychical 
process or event has its physiological correspondent, 
that does not warrant us in prefemng for a psychical 
faculty or function a definition in physiological terms. 
To render intelligence in physiological language is no 
step towards a defimtion of it Far less is it an 
explanation of it. One of the dangers of the resort 
to physiological descriptions and ‘ definitions ' of 
inteUigence is that they produce the impression, and 
seem intended to produce the impression, that if we can 
only state the psychical process in ‘ bodily ’ language 
we have somehow reduced the process to sofnething 
more real, more adequate, less mysterious, and more 
satisfactory than it was m the onginal. It is indeed 
the ambition of the stimulus-response psychology which 
Thorndike professes, and which others have attempted 
to elaborate, to effect this very reduction. But why 
should this peculiar preference be accorded to the 
material over the immaterial ; in what sense if any is 
the former a more valid kind of experience ? There is 
no shred of evidence that a toothache is any less real 
or less intelhgible (though one may admit it is less 
satisfying) than a tooth, or the emotion of fright than 
the fire which occasioned it, or my love for a friend than 
is its object There is nothing more real or intelligible 
or less mysterious about the latter class of phenomena. 
There is thus no reason " in the nature of things ” for 
resort to the physiological rendering. 

Moreover even if we admit a thorough psycho-physical 
parallelism and can hope to find a physiological parallel 
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for every known psychical process, a knowledge of the 
physiological correspondent of a psychical phenomenon 
can do nothing whatever to elucidate the phenomenon 
as such. We cannot even begin to search for the 
physiological correspondent until we have the psychical 
process before us first. It is impossible to infer a 
psychical process from a physiological unless we are 
already familiar with the psychical process directly. 
The physiological can of itself give us no hint whatever 
as to the psychical process correspondmg to it. No 
amount of physiological mvestigation can 5deld directly 
any psychical data. 

Not even were we able to disclose all the intricate 
activities of the 900,000.000 nerve cells of the cerebral 
cortex should we be thereby a step advanced towards 
the knowledge of a smgle additional psychical fact. 
The facts can be obtained in one and only one way, by 
the direct revelation of our own consciousness. Having 
thus first ascertained them, we can then proceed to 
discover, if we can, what goes on in the nervous system 
or in the body more generally when one or other of 
those psychic events happen ; but this m no way helps 
us to know these events themselves. Therefore 
explanation of psychical phenomena m the sense of 
consistent coherent systematization under laws and 
principles, is necessarily a psychological and not a 
physiological process, and it can never consist in the 
reference of psychical events to physiological corres- 
pondents. 

It IS one danger then of the physiological treatment of 
psychology that it beguiles us with illusory physiological 
‘ explanations.’ A second is that of diverting us from 
the true quest. Excessive attention to the physiological 
aspects of one’s subject reduces attention to the 
psychological aspects. It also withdraws attention 
from the processes which do not readily lend themselves 
to physiological treatment or do not fit into a physio- 
logical framework. 

F 
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Thus a physiological psychologist hke Thorndike has 
surprisingly little to tell us — even in his Educational 
Psychology, which would naturally consider matters 
obviously so important to an educationist — about 
volition or the creative imagination or the various 
aspects of emotions or sentiments, or even the develop- 
ment of character. And when we come to the subject 
of intelligence, our present topic, the distinctive quahty 
of intelligence qua intelligence becomes invisible when 
viewed through physiological spectacles. Intelligence, 
with its intelligence left out, is readily reduced to a 
physiological formula. Reasoning appears as a case of 
stimulus and response — ^for association is only stimulus- 
response on the ideational level, one idea stimulating 
the arousal of another — ‘ ideas ’ are conveniently 
hypostatized for the purpose, and the one element in 
reasoning which accounts for degrees of native ability, 
namely the immediate apprehension of promising ‘ tnal ’ 
relations (hypotheses) and again of their relations to a 
series of actual situations (verification), goes unrecog- 
nized, since it does not fit into the physiological 
framework contrived to explain behaviour. Physiology 
is made master of psychology instead of its ally. 

A further result of this physiological bias is the 
substitution of highly speculative and enigmatic physio- 
logical formulae for a plain statement of what actually 
occurs. Rather than admit the plain fact that superior 
native mteUigence is signalized by a superior capacity 
in the individual for apprehendmg relations pertinent 
to purpose, and similarly of the relations of these relations 
to one another (integration), Thorndike prefers to 
transfer this power to the individual neurones, yet in 
such mysterious language as leaves us in some doubt 
as to just what he is attributing to them, or what part 
is played by the neurones and what by the individual’s 
volition. In what respect is the simple psychological 
fact above referred to in any way elucidated by preferring 
the formula of " having the neurones act »n reference 
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one to another, that is, with integration ? ’'*® Why not 
give us the psychological fact, instead of a supposititious 
and ambiguous physiological correlate ? We all know 
the educational precept " interpret the unknown by 
means of the known ” ; here we have an educational 
psychologist practising the opposite. 

Now no one is more insistent than the trained 
physiologist himself on our ignorance of the actual 
physiological and neurological processes that correspond 
with our conscious behaviour. “ We do not toow 
exactly,” wntes C. J. Hernck, “ how a sense organ is 
excited, how a nerve fibre conducts, how a muscle 
contracts, ht)w a gland secretes, or how a brain thinks, 
though we have satisfactory evidence that all of these 
organs do perform the functions mentioned.”** Yet 
we find an apologist for Thorndike’s descnption of 
intelligence with the temerity to claim that its special 
supenonty consists in its fitting so nicely the physio- 
logical facts.®® 

To summarize then the matter of this section : we 
find Thorndike failing to do justice to the significance 
of intelligence in human behaviour through his physio- 
logical predilections ; which lead him to ascnbe some 
pecuhar efficacy to descriptions of psychological 
phenomena in physiological language ; to mistake a 
physiological correspondent of a psychological event 
for the cause of that event , to prefer a speculative 
physiological to a plain psychological statement of a 
psychological fact , and to survey the psychological 
region inadequately and out of perspective It ought 
to be possible to absorb oneself in the physiology 
of psychology without absorbing psychology mto 
physiology, though no doubt it demands some measure 
of watchful detachment to do so. 

IV. Thorndike’s Criticism of Intelligence as Relational 
Thinking 

Of the view of intelhgence as relational thinkmg 
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Thorndike disposes in a single page.®^ This dispatch 
of it seems to be due 

(1) To a complete misunderstandmg of the doctrine 
he is dismissing. 

(2) To a confusion of associational and relational 
thinking. His confusion of the two is implied in the 
opening sentence of his criticism. " There is no doubt 
that the appreciation and management of relations is a 
very important feature of mtellect, by any reasonable 
defimtion thereof.”®* One who maintains that the 
higher forms of mtellectual operation are identical with 
mere association or connection forming and that the 
lower are also purely associative abdities can assign 
importance to relational thinking m intellect only by 
mixing up the two. In no other way can he admit 
relational thmking as " a very important feature ” of 
the mtellect and remam faithful to his associationist 
theory. 

But it is also clear that he has failed to "acquaint 
himself with the principles of the doctrine he sets out 
to attack. For he takes the doctrine to imply that 
“ opposites and mixed relations tests ” exemphfy the 
perception and use of relations and " tests m paragraph 
readmg, in information, and lu range of vocabulary ” 
do not He also excludes from relational thinking 
” analysis (thinking things into their elements), selection 
(choosing the suitable elements or aspects of relations), 
and organizmg (managing many associative trends so 
that each is given due weight in view of the purpose of 
one’s thought) ” which " seem as deservmg of considera- 
tion as the perception and use of relations ”®® 

But you do not discredit an opponent by demohshing 
a position he has never maintained. That the appre- 
hension of relations is confined to opposites and mixed 
relations tests or to some faculty invoked on special 
occasions is an assumption of Thorndike’s that the 
advocate of a relational concept of mtelhgence would 
not endorse for a moment. The theory that he purports 
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to be rebutting maintains that all mental cognitive 
process involves the apprehension of relations and that 
mdividuals differ one from another in their ‘ apprehend- 
ing ’ ability, these differences 5delding a criterion of 
what we may usefully caU native mtelhgence. Barring 
mere sensation (if mere sensation ever occurs) some 
apprehension of relations is entailed in every concrete 
act of thinking, so that the mental operations at work 
in comprehending matter read, m gettmg information 
(it must be got m order to reproduce it), in reproducing 
vocabulary, and in analysis, selective thinking and 
organization, are not to be excluded. His criticism 
therefore is beside the point. 

The doctnne held by Thorndike and the doctrine he 
professes to be attacking have this in common : both 
admit the existence of some unitary factor detectable 
at work in aU cognitive processes It is as to the nature 
of this factor that they disagree ; one claiming associa- 
tion, the other relational capacity, as the distinctive 
mark of mteUigence in all mental process. Considering 
it is this very pnnciple of the unitary factor that he has 
been notably contesting for many years in the doctnne 
he is now discussing (and which he has now himself 
espoused) his suddenly accusmg it of not claimmg to 
be unitary is mexphcable. 

His next objection to the " relational thinking ” 
theory is that it provides no cnterion for grading 
mtelhgence. " Moreover," he writes, " I fear that m 
aU our cases (namely relational thmking, analysis, 
selection, and organization) we need other valuations 
to decide which are the better relations or more abstract 
relations, or the more essential elements, or the more 
sagacious selection, or the more consistent organization, 
or the more desirable balance of weights, and the Uke.”®* 
Now even assuming this to be true of relational thmkmg, 
the question arises wherein does associational thinking 
adnut valuation : which are the better associations 
or the more abstract associations, or the more desirable 
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associations, and so on. In what way is the association 
theory superior in this respect ? In no way ; for the 
association hypothesis of Thorndike expressly disavows 
quahty as a cnterion of intelhgence. What right has 
he therefore to disclaim the need of quahtative vziluations 
in his own doctrine but to require them in another ? 

There is thus on his own premises no need to admit 
his criticism as legitimate. But assuming it legitimate, 
a brief exammation will show that it is invalid. For 
relational capacity does admit of degrees, degrees of 
quality, enablmg us to call A more intelligent than B. 
It IS indeed precisely the contrast between mere 
associative thinking and relational thinkmg that yields 
one criterion of superiority or inferiority of intelligence. 
For there is no such thmg as mere relational thinking 
irrespective of an end or aim in view. But the difference 
between the mfenor and the supenor intelhgence is in 
proportion to the degree to which the individual thinker 
approximates mere associative thinking on the one 
hand (the “ less intelligent " extreme) or thinks 
relatively to purpose on the other (the " more intelhgent ” 
extreme). Now this is just the cntenon that the 
associative theory is by its very hmitiatons precluded 
from employing : it admits of no quahtative distinctions 
whatsoever. Thorndike has charged the alternative 
doctrine with a defect which is conspicuously absent 
from it, and conspicuously present in his own. It is 
the cardinal defect of his own doctrine. 

The irrelevance of his criticism can only be ascribed 
to failure to understand the jiosition criticized. This 
failure is shown by his reading mto the doctrine features 
characteristic not of it but of his own ; so dif&cidt is it 
to detach oneself from one’s established prepossessions. 
Thus again we find Thorndike taking for granted that 
the advocate of a ‘ relational 'theory must be judgmg 
relational capacity by the number or quantity of 
relations produced, or by the mimmal stimulus required 
to produce one.*® This is of course a travesty of the 
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theory : ‘ number ' may apply to the association theory, 
but the relational theory protests against this very 
view. Relevance is the important criterion. And the 
mere occurrence of a relation or a minimal stimulus is 
no guarantee of its quahty. 

In summary it may be claimed that Thorndike’s 
criticism of the relational hjqiothesis of intelligence is 
based on misrepresentations or misunderstandings : 

(1) It misunderstands the meaning of relational 
thinking altogether ; 

(2) It wrongly assumes that relational thinkmg is a 
particular and not a general and unitary factor ; 

(3) It mistakes it for a particular kmd of association ; 

(4) It wrongly assumes that it provides no cnterion 
for distinguishing supenor from mferior intelligence, 
a critenon which is lacking in his own doctnne. 
In fine it is not a criticism of the doctrine it purports 
to criticise , and provides no reason for rejecting an 
alternative hypothesis of the nature of intelhgence. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND SPEARMAN’S CONCEPT OF ’ G ' 

The view of the nature of intelligence adopted in this 
treatise is in accord with the statistical and theoretical 
conclusions of two psychologists so difierent in their 
general doctrines as Thorndike and Spearman, in that 
intelligence is regarded as a native general ability which 
participates in aU mental or at any rate all conscious 
cogmtive process. 

But it parts company with Thorndike and approaches 
much more nearly the position of Spearman in its 
account of what that conunon factor is The operations 
of ‘ intelhgence ’ it maintams cannot be explained as 
mechanical responses to stimuh, whether the stimuh 
be sensory stimuli, or (relaxing the rigour of the doctrine) 
‘ ideas ’ or fragments of ‘ ideas ’ occasioned by sensory 
stimuli in the first instance. Our doctrine, as against 
this, presumes the necessity of admitting an independent 
central power or faculty (there is no need to shun the 
word faculty), dependent for its material on what is 
supplied from ‘ experience,’ but in the degree and 
efi&ciency of its exercise independent of the stimulus. 
There is, we suggest, intelligence, and there is as between 
individuals superior £ind inferior intelligence, other than 
mechanical reactions to stimuli or a capacity for a larger 
or lesser number of such reactions. 

Further, this " central capacity,” we suggest, is 
concerned particularly with the apprehension of relations 
between objects or ‘ ideas.' For a mechmical bond is 
substituted a thought relation. 

But the view of mtelligence here offered differs from 
So 
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the concept of ‘ g ’ described by Spearman^ in two main 
respects : 

(1) The term intelhgence in its purely cognitive 
aspect is reserved for the power of apprehending relations, 
as contrasted with the triple process indicated by ‘ g.’ 

(2) It IS claimed that this power implied in intelligence 
is not just an apprehension of relations, it includes also 
relevancy of the relation to some object or end of which 
the individual is more or less aware. It is not the power 
of apprehending relations but the power of apprehending 
pertinent relations that constitute native intelligence 
in the most useful sense of the word, that m which 
mdividuals may be said to differ in intelhgence. 

It should be repeated before going further that of the 
two meanings attached to the term intelligence in popular 
discourse we are preferring to consider not a group of 
properties or innate attributes (sensory acuity, vitality, 
special tastes or aptitudes, physical strength or structure, 
disposition, temperament, and above all retentiveness) 
contributing to actual mental efficiency ; but a mental 
faculty, if there be one, distinguishable from these, which 
conditions mental efficiency in a high degree, is native, 
and not in itself susceptible of improvement, and 
distinguishes individuals as of higher or lower intelligence 
in a way that impresses the intelhgent observer. We 
suggest that such a power exists and that the capacity 
to apprehend relations is that power. 

One objection to the acceptance of ‘ g ’ as equivalent 
to intelligence is that it involves an inconsistency.® 
Now ‘ g,’ the common factor in cognition, is held by 
Spearman to correspond to three laws or processes If 
these are mdependent of one another, if that is to say 
the power of individual A to exercise one of them better 
or worse than individual B is independent of his power 
to exercise the other two, then intelhgence ceases to be 
a unitary factor. Instead of a single variable we have 
three independent variables, all clciimmg a share m 
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intelligence, which is somehow constituted of all of them. 
Spearman will thus have abandoned his ‘ unitary ' 
h5^thesis. Further, he will have indicated three 
different criteria of mteUigent activity, without attempt- 
ing any comparative valuation of them. For m any 
concrete instance which of them is to have preference, 
and why ? Is A to be judged more intelligent than B 
if he knows his lived expenence better, or if he educes 
relations better, or if he is better at educmg correlates ? 

But if on the other hand the three processes do not 
represent three different capacities, but superiority or 
inferiority in one process carries with it superiority or 
•inferiority in the other two, the hypothesis of a umtary 
factor is preserved but we are left with the question, 
what IS the unitary capacity common to all three, 
determining one’s grade in aU of them ? What is the 
single common factor ? 

To this question Spearman gives no clear psychological 
answer ® Yet some kmd of an answer is clearly 
demanded. Until we have one, his interpretation of 
his statistical results is incomplete ; the statistics point 
to a single factor, the analysis to three. 

So far as the problem of intelligence is concerned the 
answer to be here suggested is that the common factor 
is this relating capacity itself. 

Spearman however denies this. For he has been 
careful to distinguish between these three laws of mental 
action or process, and protests agamst the suggestion 
that ' g ' measures the power to grasp relations. 

" In the first place,” he says, “ such a formula would 
suggest only the educing of relations, and would therefore 
leave out oi account the power — at least equally 
important — of educmg correlates. In the second place, 
it would overlook the possibility, indeed probability, 
that ‘ g ' also enters mto the power indicated by the first 
noegenetic law, that of knowing one’s expenence. Yet 
again, it would unjustifiably imply that ‘ g ’ constitutes 
the whole of any such power, whereas the evidence 
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indicates that ‘ g ’ is never more than a factor in it.”* 

But if his arguments hold, the obvious retort to them 
is that we have m this case not arrived at ‘ g ’ at all : 
the common factor which the statistics indicate and for 
which we have been so diligently searchmg is still 
missing. It is somewhere or other hidden amongst three 
processes, or it is more or less in all of them. 

To the mmd of the writer the problem does not seem 
so difficult of solution, nor the reasons for complicating 
it by this three-fold distinction convincing. Spearman 
appears to have been engaged in a logical rather than a 
psychological analysis. Logically the three processes 
are distmguishable, and for purposes of exposition it 
may be convement to treat them separately. But surely 
the psychological function at work in all three is essen- 
tially the same, and it is in virtue of this identity of 
function that the first process occurs at all and that 
the third process performs its miracles. 

Consider the first process : ” Any hved experience 
tends to evoke immediately a knowing of its characters 
and experiences.”® But surely in the nature of the case 
when we cognize or become aware of some lived 
experience — eitiier sense data or affective or conative or 
vohtional experience — our very becoming aware of it 
constitutes a relating. In the act of knowing it we no 
longer are it, we have detached ourselves from it and 
related it to ourselves as knowing. One may perhaps 
suffer a toothache without cognizing it ; whether that 
is possible or not is a moot question. But directly 
cognition comes in (the first glimmer of intelligence) the 
relating of the toothache to something not a toothache 
has appeared with it. To cognize an experience is to 
relate it. Our very first act of knowmg is contrast. 
The point is made by the Gestalt psychologists when 
they note that the earhest conscious (in the sense of 
cognized) expenence is of figure and ground. One cannot 
cognize a uniform continuum. Changelessness is 
incompatible with consciousness. 
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For this reason it is diflacult to understand what 
different psychological process distmguishes the eduction 
of relations from the awareness of experience. The 
difference appears to be not in form but in matter. 

The second formula, that of eduction of relations, 
runs as follows : 

“ The mentally presenting of any two or more 
characters (simple or complex) tends to evoke imme- 
diately a knowing of the relation between them.”® 

But aU that has happened here is that the first process 
has been carried further According to the first process 
characters have been discriminated, that is to say have 
been distinguished and related. For to distmguish is 
to relate. 

Consciously to hold apart is to know as apart. We 
can then go on to estabhsh further relations. The 
psychological process is the same : the relating. 

But now let us take the third formula, \he significance 
of which for the attainment of new knowledge, Spearman 
is at pains to emphasize, as also its irreducibihty to the 
second process 

“ The presentmg of any character together with any 
relation tends to evoke immediately a knowing of the 
correlative character 

Spearman maintams that whereas the second process 
is noegenetic m the sense that we become aware of a new 
relation (or of a relation of which we were previously 
unaware) the third process admits of our having an 
experience not previously experienced. 

But whether Spearman does or does not succeed in 
making out his claim that by reason of this process we 
do arrive at new experience tie point to be stressed here 
is that the appearance in consciousness of the correlate 
depends upon and is conditioned by the power of 
apprehending relations, and that whether the correlate 
will appear or not is directly dependent upon just that 
relating capacity. In other words it is the relating 
capacity that is the mental capacity involved ; the 
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appearance of the correlative experience is its automatic 
outcome Moreover what correlate will emerge depends 
upon what relation is held in consciousness, and it is 
just this abihty to have and to hold a particular relation 
that constitutes the intelhgence of the act. Holding 
one relation — the wrong one — , one, — the wrong — 
correlate will emerge ; holding the right one, the nght 
correlate will emerge. The difference in intelligence 
between individuals is a difference in their capacity 
for apprehendmg the ‘ right ’ relations On this depends 
the ‘ intelhgence ’ of their response. For what is the 
process in detail ? It consists, as Spearman points out, 
in our being aware of a fundament and a relation ; on 
which the correlate tends to appear. The decisive factor 
here is clearly awareness of the relation The fundament 
involves no special intelligence And the appearance 
of the correlate is contingent on the relation havmg 
been apprehended If this be granted, it would appear 
that it is in the power to grasp relations that mteUigence 
as such resides 

To the three arguments advanced by Spearman in the 
passage just quoted the rephes seem thus to be as 
follows : (i) That the formula " the power to grasp 
relations ” does not in fact leave out of account the power 
to educe correlates, in as much as the power to educe 
correlates is itself consequent upon the power to educe 
relations, is indeed a practical outcome of it (2) That 
the formula does not exclude the power to know one’s 
own experience, in as much as knowing one’s own 
experience is a case of apprehendmg relations and cannot 
take place without it. 

There remains Spearman’s third objection that the 
identif3dng of general intelhgence with the power of 
relating would unjustifiably imply that ‘ g ’ constitutes 
the whole of any such power whereas the evidence 
indicates that ‘ g ’ is never more than a factor m it. The 
answer seems to be that in any specific case of relation 
educing it is impossible to make sure that other factors 
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besides the mere relating do not come in, or to prove 
that the available statistical machinery is adequate to 
eliminate them ; so that we should hardly expect to find 
statistical ‘ g ’ and the power to relate to be perfectly 
correlated. Spearman himself has given a number of 
reasons for not takmg the statistical findings at their 
face value. It is however a noticeable support to our 
theory that, as Spearman points out, there is nothing 
to indicate that the different kinds of relations are 
tmequal in respect of the degree that they make calls 
upon ‘g.’ 

This bnngs us to the second main point of difference 
between inteUigence and ‘ g.’ The mere power to 
apprehend relations appears to be an inadequate 
description of general inteUigence, in that it is necessary 
to add to the description the attribute of relevancy. 
The point is indeed implied by Spearman in his intro- 
ductory chapter stating the problem when he says : 
" In general, a person’s total cogmtive abihty may be 
regarded as an instrument or organ at the dispos^ of 
any of our conative activities ”* But for purpose of 
logical treatment Spearman has deliberately left the 
conative aspect as far as possible out. Unfortunately 
this procedure, however convenient for preliimnary 
exposition, misleads the students as to the beaimg of 
conation upon the functionmg, and the mode of func- 
tiomng, of inteUigence itself. By withholding from 
consideration the end or purpose of the individual, his 
desire or felt impulse or his intended objective, and by 
considering the intelligent activity in the abstract, the 
impression is produced that it is the objects of the 
cognitive consciousness, the fundaments of the noegenetic 
processes, that somehow generate and determine what 
relations shaU arise. The reader finds himself framing 
a false picture of what actuaUy m any concrete instance 
is takmg place. Accordmg to the description, given 
fundaments are presented, and thereupon relations occur 
to us. It is as though the fundaments were capable of 
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a number of fixed relations, had so to speak a certain 
repertoure of possible relations af&xed to them or 
obtainmg between them, and some or other of these 
proceed to emerge in consciousness. The terms of 
Spearman's formula supports this delusion. " The 
mentally presenting of any two or more characters 
tends to evoke immediately a knowing of relation 
between them.” 

But such a picture is misleading, for the intelligent 
relating activity is not just the relatmg as such In 
the first place out of any number of characters presented 
relating will take place only between some of them. 
Some will escape unrelated Birds are singing outside 
my study window, and within my study many sights 
assail my sense organs and pass the threshold of con- 
sciousness, yet no relations emerge between them. 
Meantime all sorts of relations are establishing themselves 
between characters of purely central ongin. Further- 
more the relations that do emerge are relations of a very 
particular kind or tendency They are not just any 
relations set up by the fundaments alone. What 
governs the incidence of the relations, and the kind of 
relations that will occur between any objects of con- 
sciousness, IS clearly not the mere existence of the 
fundaments, but the relevance of the fundaments 
themselves to some interest or end or purpose or objective 
which is at the time ‘ affecting ’ me. Further again, the 
very appearance in consciousness of characters is not 
haphazard, but is itself conditioned by this very conative 
tendency The intelhgent operation does not go on, 
nor does it take the direction it does, merely in virtue 
of the pre-existence of the fundaments 

The bearing of this upon the activity of intelligence 
is exceedingly important. For the whole system of 
relations which is mentally set up is an intelhgent 
system just in proportion to its general and particular 
relevancy to the end or purpose or ‘ motive.’ 

The whole picture or scheme or pattern of relations 
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or inter-relations is what it is and inter-related in the 
way it is because of the influence upon it of the end 
entertained. There is, so to speak, a general director, 
and the degree of intelhgence which an individual 
exhibits in the case in question is proportioned to the 
degree (in fact ts the degree) of his power to apprehend 
a whole act of interlaced relations all forming part of a 
single scheme. And the inteUigent person is one who 
can display this gift of relevancy above the average 
For this reason the term integration, or integration of 
relations, is really more illuminative than the term 
relating as such. The unintelligent person on the other 
hand is the person who lacks tMs power ; whose 
apprehended relations do not thus “ hang together,” 
or integrate into a pattern, but are relatively irrelevant, 
belong to several patterns, more or less discrepant with 
one another The trouble about Spearman’s purely 
intellectual consideration of intelligence is that it 
inevitably omits an indispensable feature of the picture, 
the most significant feature of it — the power of relevancy, 
of relating and inter-relating, of integrating, between 
the fundaments as a whole and some end ” in view ” 

The difference between the unintelligent and intelhgent 
individual is just that between two individuals, with 
equal intentness on the same end, and equal expenence, 
of whom one can assemble the parts of an automobile 
so as to fit them into a whole machine and the other 
keeps bunghng and fitting the wrong parts together. 
One apprehends the relevant relations, the other does 
not. He apprehends aU sorts of relations which are 
relations no doubt but are not relevant. 

We are ever acting analogously on the ideational 
plane. We are then said to think intelligently or 
unintelligently, or more generally to be mtelhgent 
or unintelligent people. 

Summarily then native intelligence as here understood 
differs from Spearman's hjrpothesis of the psychological 
nature of ‘ g ' by way of subtraction and of supplement. 
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It subtracts from or is less than ‘ g ’ in that it selects 
the power of apprehending relations as the essential 
factor common to the noegenetic processes, and identifies 
intelligence with that ; but it supplements ‘ g ’ in 
adding to the concept the attribute of relevance, to 
some end or objective of which the individual is " more 
or less " aware. 

It may help to clarify and confirm our hsrpotheses if 
reference is made to a few illustrations. 

(1) From the field of animal psychology we may 
refer again to Kohler’s apes. An ape that after a series 
of hesitant and unsuccessful movements in the general 
direction of his ‘ objective ’ hits upon the practical 
solution by seizing a short stick and reaching with it 
for a long stick with which he then draws in the banana 
has done more than establish relations between a 
number of fundaments ; he has established such a senes 
as “ hangs together ” and hangs together in a very 
particular way, namely in that way and that way only 
which is determined by the relation of the series to the 
final or end relation — the spatial conjunction of the ape 
and the bcinana. 

(2) The ape who brings a box and holds it beneath the 
bananas suspended from the roof but is unable to mount 
the box because he is holding it has also apprehended 
relations and to some extent relevantly.® But he has 
failed to integrate the whole relational senes. He has 
put together part of the situation but not the whole. 
To apprehend the whole senes of relations in their 
relation to one another and to the end relation striven 
for would indicate a higher intelligence accordmg to 
our hypothesis. But the creature displayed mtelligence 
so far as it went. 

(3) My httle boy of two and half years of age has just 
been playmg a simple card game with his mother. She 
puts on the floor in a row a card from each suit and while 
he watches attaches each card, as she draws it from 
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the pack, to the •column of the corresponding suit. She 
then without a word of instruction lets him place each 
card as she hands it out. He does this correctly. In 
order to succeed he has had to apprehend relations of 
similarity and the general relation of these several 
relations to an end of view, namely attaching similars 
to similars. 

(4) In one of Terman’s intelligence tests for nine- 
year-olds the problem is to bring the words boy, ball, 
and river into a single sentence. 

The child of ordinary intelhgence has no difficulty : 
" The boy dropped his ball into the river,” etc. But 
the mentally deficient child gives sentences hke the 
following : 

a. A ball is for kicking. 

b. The boy goes and plays with another boy. 

c. Boys run. 

And so on.” 

In the one case the child has established a system of 
inter-related relations, and each relation established 
is relevant, or in relation to, the whole, and the whole, 
to the end in view, the creation of a sentence (itself a 
system of relations of a particular kind). But the 
deficient child has not " the intelligence ” to integrate, 
that is to apprehend in one and the same act the relations 
within relations, to inter-relate and to apprehend just 
those relations which do relate not in a simple but m a 
multiple way. He apprehends a number of relations 
certainly, but he fails to apprehend those which relate 
to one another. The point which is illustrated is that 
any particular relation which arises is relevant not ]ust 
to its particular immediate fundaments but at the same 
time to the system as a whole, that system agam being 
related to the ‘ felt ’ end. 

(5) Take again an instance given by Spearman from 
analogies tests. ” Prisoner is to jail as water is to : 
prison, drink, tap, bucket.” " The correct completion,” 
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writes Spearman, " depends upon perceiving that the 
characteristic relation of a bucket to water is that of 
preventing its escape. This causal relation issues 
rationally from the essential natures of the related 
fundaments as ordinarily conceived. Accordingly — the 
answer ‘ bucket ’ was given by almost all those testees 
who on independent grounds (confidential reports) had 
previously been rated as highly ‘ intelligent ’ ; whereas 
the great majority of those who had been rated as 
' unintelligent ’ gave the answer ‘ dnnk 

But m his analysis Spearman seems to miss the 
essential point. He represents the apprehension of 
the pzuiiicular relation between prisoner and jail as 
issuing from the nature of the related fundaments, between 
which he asserts the characteristic relation is that of 
preventing escape. 

But let us contrast the following : 

‘ Pnsoner ' is to ‘ jail ' as ‘ visitor ' is to : ' city,' 

‘ pnson,' ‘ hotel,’ ‘ sight-seemg ? ’ Surely the intelligent 
reader will have no difiBculty m completing the analogy 
correctly. But what has happened to the previously 
assumed “ characteristic relation " ? Another has taken 
its place. And why ? Because the particular relations 
apprehended between prisoner and jail, and again 
between the second set of fundaments, are conditional 
on the whole system of related fundaments and not on 
the items in detail. The causal relation does not issue 
from the essential natures of the related fundaments, 
but from the end of the whole mtellectual performance, 
which was m this case to discover two sets of relations 
which bear to one another the relation of similarity. 
By his failure to take the wider view Spearman has 
approached an absurdity. For who can reasonably 

♦This instance supports the suggestion that it is the relation held m 
conscionsness which determines the correlate, and the ‘ intelligence ' of 
that correlate The superior testee answers ‘ bucket ’ because he has 
the right relation in nund, the inferior ' dnnk ’ because he is carrying 
another The supenonty of intelligence m Speakman's third process 
therefore resides within the relating, not in the effecting of the correlate. 
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claim that preventing escape is the characteristic 
relation of ‘ bucket ’ to ‘ water.' Far more characteristic 
IS the relation of " containing it.” We do not ordinarily 
in using pots and pans regard them as preventing the 
escape of what is in them but of containing or holding 
them ; and the only reason why this particular relation 
occurs to the intelligent testee on this occasion is not 
because it is the relation which issues rationally from the 
essential natures of the fundaments as ordinarily 
conceived but because it is the relation which fits the 
whole system of fundaments in their relation to the felt 
end. In other words it is not in apprehendmg separate 
relations on their own merits that intelhgence resides 
but in the capacity to apprehend or select that relation 
which fits a purposed system or a dominant design. 
The determinant is primarily subjective — the end in 
view — not the nature of the fundaments as ordinarily 
conceived Rather it is the nature of the fundaments 
as specially conceived for the object at the moment. 

The characteristic quahty of intelhgence, as these 
illustrations indicate, is not the power to relate as such 
nor the tendency’ of lived experience to evoke relations 
between isolated fundaments, nor yet the tendency for 
a relation and a fundament or relations and fundaments 
to evoke correlates, but the capacity of the individual 
to apprehend as between any number of presented 
fundaments a system of relations, the capacity to 
mtegrate objects of consciousness coherently, to become 
aware of those relations and just those relations which 
do so cohere, the coherence bemg again not mere 
coherence, but coherence or consonance with some more 
or less clearly ‘ intended ’ end. 

We may usefully conclude this chapter by reverting 
to some of the most typical current definitions of 
intelligence which call attention to one or other of its 
practical outcomes or attributes, and tracing their 
relations to the central common psychological factor. 

Consider the five foUowmg renderings of intelhgence. 
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which seem on the face of them noticeably different 
from one another : 

(1) The power of good responses from the point of 
view of truth or practice. 

(2) The power of adjusting or adapting to novel 
circumstances. 

(3) The acquiring faculty. 

(4) The power to profit by experience. 

(5) The power of abstract or of conceptual thinking.^* 

A brief analysis will show that, except the last, which 
alone is a psychological definition, they are various 
statements of certain practical consequences or effects 
of the exercise of a single common psychological power 
or process, namely that of apprehending relevant 
relations ; and that this is the common element which 
harmonizes their apparent variety To take them 
sertaitm. 

Presumably by the power of good responses from the 
point of view of truth or practice is meant the power 
to answer truly or to act efficiently, for what else can be 
intended ^ Now we may answer truly, that is correctly, 
either because we have been correctly informed and 
remember accurately, or because we " immediately 
apprehend ” the correct answer. The first involves 
intelligence but in a comparatively low degree, since it 
depends upon retentiveness very largely and upon 
information. But even here some intelligence comes in : 
for in order to answer a question on matter learnt it is 
necessary not only to recall something retained, but to 
recall an experience related to the intention of the 
question, and in that relation. Moreover some intelli- 
gence, that is some apprehension of relations, entered 
into the original understanding of the information 
given. To be able to answer correctly in the second 
case contemplated of course involves intelligence in a 
higher degree, for it depends upon one's effecting a 
certain relation for the first time there and then. 
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Again, to act efficiently or to respond well from the 
point of view of practice (that is as the occasion requires, 
or as one’s needs suggest), entails precisely the power 
to relate. Kdhler’s apes furnish abundant examples. 
Or consider a child building his castle of bricks. If he 
rightly apprehends the relation of position and size 
and shape beforehand, or as he goes along, he will build 
the more efficiently ; if he trust merely to trial and 
error, the less. So with an architect planning a house 
or an administrator solving a practical human problem. 
Of course in every concrete case in actual life factors 
besides intelligence make a great deal of difference. No 
one would deny this. All that is maintained is that of 
two architects planning the same kind of house in 
otherwise identical conditions, the one who plans the 
more efficiently is he who in planning or executmg the 
building can apprehend the relations obtainmg between 
the different parts and processes of the building and 
can frame " in his head ” a scheme with its parts mter- 
related so as to form a harmonious whole. In other 
words he must be able to apprehend a set or system of 
relevant relations, all ‘ integrated ’ in their relation to 
his main purpose, or final or end relational system. 
That and just that is the contnbution of intelligence 
to efficient action, to the excellence of one’s response 
in a practical situation. 

From this it will follow also that the power to adapt 
or adjust to novel circumstances is ceteris paribus just 
this power of relevant apprehension. The individual 
who in a strange situation, say in a new country, is likely 
to get on best is, ceteris paribus, he who in a social 
situation, instead of acting just habitually, apprehends 
the etiquette and manners of his new acquaintances, 
that is, can relate a particular action to the elements 
of the situation to which it does relate, and can then go 
on to apply, that is to apprehend, a similar relation on 
another occasion. Moreover he systematizes (that is 
apprehends in their relations to one another) a large 
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number of specific particular relations, and so gradually 
effects his adjustment. 

The " acquiring power ” clearly depends upon the 
same faculty. Apart from retentiveness and mere 
reproduction the acquiring of any new skill or knowledge 
entails an apprehension of new relations, and their 
embodiment in practice. Even so simple a skill as 
working the gears of an automobile depends primarily 
upon the power to relate one movement to another — 
one must first apprehend the temporal relation of the 
different movements before embodying it in practice. 
Whereon practice (or repetition dependent on retention) 
confirms the skiU. Now such simple motor skills do not 
correlate highly with general intelligence. And this is 
just what we should expect. For though they depend 
upon the apprehension of relations, the establishment 
of the skill depends also very largely upon purely 
physiological attributes — those facts of bodily structure 
which underlie efficient muscular co-ordination and are 
not in themselves expressions of intelligence. Conse- 
quently some but not high correlation with the criterion 
might be anticipated. 

Agam in successful profiting from experience it is 
experience (previous performance or knowledge) that 
furnishes the fundaments ; profiting by the use of them 
is dependent upon effecting relations between them. 
To profit by experience is not of course the mere rein- 
stating of some previous knowledge or performance : 
that depends upon retention with reproduction, and 
by itself would result in stereotyping performance and 
not in progress But repeated repetition, since it 
decreases demand for effort, releases energy for 
establishing new relations between the represented 
fundaments, and it is here that progress comes in. To 
profit from experience means then : 

(i) Reinstatement of past knowledge or performance, 
with added facility of performance and less energy 
expenditure ; and a 
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(2) Consequent greater chance of apprehending new 
relations between the objects presented. Thus new 
fundaments in the shape of the new relations replace 
or embrace the old. 

The added facility it may be noted is signalized by 
an increasing clarification or distinctness of the funda- 
ments, analogous to the growing distinctness of the 
different parts of a scene as we continue to gaze at it. 
It is perhaps this “ separating out ” of the elements 
which renders them easier to relate. 

We now come to the description of intelhgence as the 
power of abstract or conceptual thinking. Here we 
have a psychological definition of a psychological 
capacity ; and in so far as relational thinking becomes 
increasingly difficult, and therefore a severe test of 
intelhgence or a test of superior intelligence, the more 
remote from the onginal sense-given fundaments the 
operations go on, to that extent the definition provides 
an approximately accurate criterion. But a critenon 
is not thereby identical with its object. 

In the first place, the term abstraction is too ambiguous 
and comprehensive. All relating no doubt involves 
abstracting, for we relate fundaments to one another 
only in virtue of certain common properties which must 
therefore first be ‘ abstracted,’ in the sense of being 
“ separately intended ” or attended to. But the 
converse need not be true ; an abstraction need not be 
a relating. An image, for instance, is an abstraction — 
it is not the concrete thmg it stands for, but a mentally 
abstracted semblance or partial semblance of it. 

Secondly, the definition lays stress upon one incident 
of the " intelhgent act ” rather than upon the act itself. 
In the act of intelligence the abstracting is subordinate 
to, and determined by, the relevant relating, and not 
vice versa. As has already been pointed out, the relating 
process is itself releveint to some end or fined relation 
striven for, and any abstraction that takes place is 
nothing more nor less than the mental intending or 
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discriminating of such aspects or attributes of presented 
fundaments as serve the relation determined by the 
final objective. 

Thirdly, the power to think abstractly may suggest, 
and to most readers probably does suggest, the power 
to think in the absence of the concrete. The power to 
apprehend relations conveys no such suggestion. Now 
degrees of intelligence, or of facihty in apprehending 
relations are exhibited just as much when applied to 
perceptual fundaments, as when we are " thinking 
abstractly ” or on the ideational plane. I may not 
only handle perceptual situations, I may even perceive 
objects, more or less intelhgently, accor^ng as I appre- 
hend the relations they admit of more or less readily 
and relevantly. Contrast an ape, a child, and a mature 
human intelligence dealing with Sultan’s perceptual 
problems For the same reason intelligence cannot be 
identified with the power of thinkmg conceptually, since 
thinking perceptually involves intelligence also. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INTELLIGENCE AND INSTINCT 

There have been many discussions of the relation 
between intelligence and instmct, especially in the last 
twenty years, and the subject might be considered 
threadbare. But there are special reasons for recon- 
sidering it here. For though such discussions have been 
preceded by, and have assumed, a concept of instmct 
based upon a more or less adequate analysis, they have 
been largely handicapped by a certain vagueness as 
to the psychological connotations of the term intelhgence. 
And they have in fact themselves as a rule been devoted 
much more to clarifying their author's conceptions of 
instinct than in elucidatmg intelligence, which is disposed 
of in general terms such as adaptation to new circum- 
stances or reinstatement of experience, etc , without 
any adequate indication of how this adaptation takes 
place or what mental processes are involved in effectmg 
it. It is however not possible to map out the respective 
areas of instinct and intelligence in human behaviour 
until we have decided what psychological processes 
correspond to both the terms. 

As a provisional hypothesis of intelligence has already 
been advanced, it is necessary briefly to indicate the 
particular meaning to be ascnbed to the term mstinct. 
This will be done somewhat dogmatically to avoid a 
treatment of instinct disproportionate to the object 
m view. 

One of the reasons for the current controversy over 
the character and scope of instinctive factors in human 
behaviour is that overt instinctive behaviour is so 
differently manifested in the upper and lower grades 
of the evolutionary scale of life as to obscure its 
lOI 
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fundamental unity. Contrast for example the instinct 
of fear or escape as exhibited in man with the following 
mstance of instinctive activity in a comparatively low 
grade of animal life. 

“ The Yucca moth emerges from the chrysalis when 
the Yucca flower is in bloom The moth flies to the 
Yucca flower, collects pollen from its anthers and kneads 
it mto a pellet, and flies with this to another bloom, the 
pistil of which she pierces with her ovipository lancet, 
and lays her eggs among the ovules. Then, darting 
to the top of the stigma, she stuffs the fertihzmg poUen 
pellet into its funnel-shaped opening. This elaborate 
performance, which she has never herself witnessed, 
takes place once for all.”^ 

How widely different is man’s behaviour in securing 
and safe-guarding the arrival of his progeny, and how 
various in detail. So various that many psychologists 
in searching for the common minima reduce them to 
certam concatenations of reflexes, or hereditary behaviour 
patterns (irrespective of accompanying perception, 
impulse and emotion), and have consequently identified 
instinct with these mechanical universals ; or have gone 
to the extreme of rejecting human instincts altogether. 

This is not the view taken here. Instinct undoubtedly 
differs widely in its manifestations in human and, let 
us say, insect life ; so widely as to warrant differences 
in the definition of the term as between the species at 
different ends of the evolutionary scale, though 
sufficiently ahke in essential features to yield a definition 
of general apphcabihty. In the case of the insect, for 
example, instinctive ^haviour may be defined as an 
activity (adaptive and common in its essentials to the 
species) consisting of a performance whole or series, 
executed apart from experience, arising on each occasion 
in certain like circumstances, concluding in certain hke 
ends, and comprising a succession of hke mtermediate 
units; apparently prompted by impulse and accom- 
panied by some degree of consciousness and sustained 
by endeavour. 
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Compare and contrast with this a definition of instinct 
in man : "An innate disposition which common to a 
species determines the organism apart from expenence 
to perceive or attend to certain inner conditions or 
external objects of a certain class, to experience 
accordingly a certain emotional excitement and an 
impulse to carry through some action (which is on the 
whole adaptive) in relation to that object or those 
conditions ”* 

The common factors in the two definitions are 
umversality, adaptiveness, independence of expenence, 
but dependence for arousal on certam expenences of the 
organism itself. 

But there are important differences ; in insect instinct 
there is emphasized the fixed and complex performance 
series, contrasting with the marked variety of human 
behaviour ; and m man the prominence of the conscious 
states of impulse and emotion, as contrasted with the 
appearance only of some degree of impulse and excite- 
ment in the msect. 

Another point may be added — the insect often 
exhibits far more apparent persistence than the man. 
Remove for the ammophila wasp the prey from before 
its hole again and again, and agam and again the wasp 
proceeds to replace it as before.® 

As already mentioned, the fact that the overt 
behaviour presents so httle uniformity in man has 
frequently led to a denial of its instinctive character. 
But in so rejecting or behtthng instinct m man the point 
of the contrast between human and insect mstinct has 
been missed. The difference in the two cases is not that 
the one grade of instinct lacks the uniformity which 
marks the other, but that the uniformity is differently 
located. 

In the insect the uniformity is that of objective 
performance, and therefore easily observable ; but in 
man it is uniformity of impulse or emotion, which are 
subjective and in their nature not directly observable. 
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but none the less equally uniform and universal 
Psychology has been apt to miss instinct in man because 
it has been seeking only for uniformities of overt 
behaviour : it has forgotten that they might be of 
another kmd, less open to direct observation. 

Further, it is just because the problem has been 
approached without a clear psychological conception 
of mteUigence that the difificulty of reconcihng instmcts 
so differently manifested has arisen ; and the underl3ang 
identity has been overlooked. For in the light of our 
present hjqiothesis of intelhgence the differences are 
not only exphcable, but precisely the differences one 
would have expected to find. It would have been 
strange if there had been no such contrasts. 

The explanation here suggested for the differences 
is that in the course of evolution of living orgamsms 
instinct itself has developed, and in the direction of 
intelhgence. As we pass from chapter to chapter in 
the story of life, we find mstmct itself becoijimg ever 
less blindly impulsive, and more emotional ; less 
mechanical, and more conscious ; less determmed, and 
more intelligent. The three contrasts are different 
aspects of one general development ; they have 
co-operated with one another. But our immediate 
interest is to confine our attention to the growing 
incidence of intelligence in the evolutionary process, 
and to trace its beanng on the evolution (not on the 
elimination) of instinct. 

The development cf intelligence within instinctive 
behaviour has followed three distmguishable lines : 

(1) In environmental range of apphcation ; 

(2) In freedom or expansion within the range of the 
particular instinct itself ; 

(3) In level of consciousness at which it functions. 
To explain and illustrate seriatim. 

An outstandmg difference between man and the lower 
animals is in range of instinctive interest. The worm, 
the ant, the bird, the dog, are limi ted by endowment 
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to a very narrow range of activities, so that it is possible 
to comprise within a small compass the life story of any 
one of them. Their hves are in the main prescribed 
and delimited for them by heredity. The bee pays no 
attention to the bone, nor the dog to the fragrant 
flower. Their intelligent activity — the power of 
apprehending relations — ^is limited correspondingly. 
Intelhgence- is imprisoned within boundanes set by 
instinct. There is no impulse to exercise inteUigence 
beyond them. At the grade of development nearest — 
in present species — to that of man there has been a 
marked expansion of the boundanes, witness the play 
activities, and the curiosity, of Kohler’s apes ; but 
even in the apes these instinctive boundaries are fairly 
clearly marked. InteUigence remains the servant of 
instinctive impulse. The evolutionary gap between 
even the highest apes and man is wide. Y et it represents 
a continuity, not a break, in development. By onginal 
nature man also is a creature of instmct and exercises 
his inteUigence within instinctive boundanes. Of this 
initial limitation he is largely unaware ; for four reasons : 

a. A reason residing within the nature of instinct 
itself, since, by confining attention within its own hmits, 
it precludes awareness of what is beyond them ; and, 
therefore, of its own hmitations. For we do not recognize 
the significance of what we do not observe 

b. When the evolutionary human plane of develop- 
ment has been reached, the range of instinctive activities 
has so far widened beyond that of the lower animals 
that the comparative psychologist is struck more by 
the width and vanety of a child’s activities than by their 
limitations. Their variety strikes him because the 
lower animals axe always with us ; but not their 
limitations, for we meet no angels. 

c. The enlarged participation of inteUigence in 
instmctive behaviour lends to it such vanety as to 
obscure both its reed character and the hmits withm 
which that vanety is confined. 

H 
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Lastly, and most important of all, 

d. Once it attains (phylogenetically) a certain level 
of development, intelligence evolves the means of its 
own freedom. Man alone can intelligently acquire 
control of instinct.* This very fact, of course, is 
evidence of the existence of that which is controlled ; 
but the consequent difference in the status of instinct 
in animal and man is so marked as to lead many to 
under-rate the very large influence mstinct still exerts 
upon human conduct. 

Since, then, at the human stage in evolution the range 
of instinctive activities has greatly widened, the range 
of intelligent activities has widened with it. In man 
impulses to narrow hnes of behaviour are comparatively 
few. He is concerned by nature with more general 
ends. His intelligence is more widely exercised 
accordingly. 

This bungs us to the second hne of development of 
intelligence in instinctive behaviour. In the lower 
animal the instinctive performance is so narrowly 
prescnbed, so fixed in detail, as to present relatively 
few opportunities for the exercise of intelhgence. Each 
complex performance series is hnked up by many unit 
performances or subordinate ends, consists of a senes 
of landmarks, as it were, each not distant from its 
predecessor, and requiring but a low level of intelligence 
to bridge the interval. The bird’s nest-building, and 
its mating performances comprise each a succession 
of umt performances within the wholes, performances 
hereditarily determined and less precise than the action 
series of the Yucca moth, but more precise than the 
instinctive performances of man. So uniform are these 
series that there is no need to suppose the bird has any 
foresight of the end (the completed nest) when she 
begins to fetch the straws; for each completed umt 

*Bnt even animals do learn to control impalse intelligently (seep 34) , 
but the difference of degree in this respect between the highest animals 
And ^ unnioiiso. 
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leads on to, inaugurates the next. And so with the 
courting and mating behaviour of birds. It is all 
descnbable in fairly uniform terms. 

With this let us compare and contrast human courtship 
and mating. Here the main lines of the process are also 
instinctively determined. The mating impulse is a 
powerful hereditary instinct — so powerful that society 
has imposed conventional checks upon it. The matmg 
act with which it concludes is essentially the same. 
And the intermediate stages — ^the approach and display 
of the male, the coyness and receptivity of the female, 
the t37pes of behaviour providing cumulative stimulus — 
these have their prototypes in the more precise perform- 
ances of lower animals; from which (or rather from 
collateral ancestors) they denve. But contrast the scope 
for intelhgence. In the anunad behaviour impulse 
predominates. He goes mostly unthmkingly ahead. 
Instinct seems almost enough But in the human 
suitor instinctive impulse and intelhgent direction are 
inextricably mixed The sexual urge, and its accom- 
panying emotion, are strongly marked. Their influence 
IS insistent, sometimes so insistent that intelligence is 
exercised only in planning satisfaction. And plan it 
does. The youth thinks ahead how he may again meet 
the maiden, considers ways of finding favour in her eyes, 
of arousing a return of lus ardour, and of winning her 
submission or assent So far as the purely instinctive 
factors are concerned intelligence co-operates with 
mstinct at every step ; and discovers a wide variety 
of alternative and successive relations, and again of the 
relations between these and the end in view. The 
capacity to apprehend more than mere impulse supphes 
is the capacity of intelligence. The youth’s behaviour 
is indirect and varies accordingly. But it is none the 
less instinctive. The impulse, the emotion, the end 
are not of his devising — they happen to him, they are 
part of his nature. Within the limits they prescribe 
intelligence has ample play. Thus in its freedom or 
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scope within the instinct itself the intelligence of man 
has advanced immensely upon the beast. 

Thirdly there is an advance in the level of conscious- 
ness at which intelligence functions. 

Consider the intermediate level, represented, say, by 
the chimpanzee. So far as Kbhler’s observations went, 
the apes were able to apprehend relations mainly within 
(or scarcely beyond) the immediate perceptual field 
(namely of vision), though cases were cited in which 
an ape did include within the reach of its thinking an 
object remembered but not actually present. Sultan 
apprehended the beanng of objects and places (not 
within immediate range of vision) upon the position of 
the objective to be secured * Apes who had seen food 
buried in a certain spot the day before, but had had no 
access to it, were able 17 hours after, when the spot 
came into the visual field again, to recall a previously 
apprehended relation, and to act accordingly. They 
were thus capable of some measure of ‘ tied ’• ideation. 

But between these achievements and the human power 
of thinking freely, of reproducing situations, with no 
part of them objectively present, and of apprehendmg 
relations between elements within those situations, or 
between one situation or part situation and another, 
the evolutionary interval may be wider than that 
between the highest of the apes and the lowest grade of 
animalcule. Yet the principles of mtelhgence and of 
instmct are the same. So too the solitary ammophila 
wasp which normally stamps and rolls flat the dirt over 
her hole with her feet, but on one occasion is seen to 
use a pebble for the purpose, is capable of apprehending 
a hitherto unrecognized relation so too was the sphex 
wasp that omitted one step in its instinctively prescribed 
ritual, and instead of dropping the paralysed caterpillar 
just outside its home while she went down it and came up 
again, after the observer had repeatedly removed her 
prey to a distance, at last altered her behaviour and 
carried the caterpillar immediately into the nest. She 
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could so far apprehend the relation of her two acts to one 
another as to be able to unite them into one, and to 
supersede instinct. 

But there is no need to select specially striking 
instances. The co-operation of intelligence with instinct 
IS observable at every turn. The dog that runs round 
a tree to fetch a bone that bes on the other side — instead 
of hitting against the trunk ; or so manipulates a bone 
as to place it more conveniently for biting, is not acting 
mechanically ; he is or contains no machine for adapting 
to each novel situation of its own accord. For machines 
do not adapt to each novel situation of their own accord : 
they have only a fixed set of quite uniform reaction 
patterns. The dog is at least intelhgent enough to 
apprehend, within a very near perceptual situation, 
certain relatively simple relations between objects, and 
to act accordingly. 

Thus we claim that every living organism is intelligent 
in its degree : that intelligence is imphcit in organic 
life as such. It is the principle in virtue of which the 
organism is not a machine : it is life's distinctive quahty 
There is no point in the scale at which it suddenly 
comes in 

Nor IS it difficult to suggest certam differences in the 
limits of consciousness which accompany and condition 
the evolutionary progress of intelhgence. The human 
intelhgence is especially competent to do this, in that — 
on the highest development of intelligence — ^it com- 
prehends or includes actually (and so can comprehend 
intellectually) every stage that went before it. It 
functions, that is to say at every degree and level up 
to the limit attained by itself. To represent or to 
experience — to ‘ empathise ’ — the particular level of 
consciousness which accompanies in a dog or an insect 
intelligent activities of the creature's appropnate level, 
the human intelligence must revive or recall its own 
level of consciousness when engaged in activities of the 
same intelligence level. 
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For instance man is capable of ‘ free ’ ideation because 
he can ' freely ’ remember. He caimot sit and consider 
that which he cannot recall. On the other hand man 
can, and does, act upon an idea which he has never 
even made exphcit in consciousness The ‘ idea ’ was 
sufficiently " in consciousness ” to affect action, but not 
to ensure its own reproduction nor even its conveyance 
to others. To be able to communicate an ‘ idea ' to 
another in verbal language consciousness must be 
‘ exphcit,’ one’s awareness must be definite and differ- 
entiated — each element in the general impression must 
be distinguished and held apart. We know the difficulty 
of " having an idea,” but being unable to express it. 
But we also know that we can, and do, act upon it when 
it is in that undifferentiated and imphcit state. And 
we know that state ; it is a common human experience. 

The point of interest here is that that experience, 
that state of imphcit consciousness, seems to be all that 
the animal usuaUy, and in lower grades of animal life 
ever requires for the levels of intelhgent activity to 
which it attains. That then is all we need postulate for 
it. It does not commumcate in language ; it shows 
scant evidence of free ideation — that clear and distinct 
and vivid analytic consciousness which conditions in 
man verbal communication and free ideation need not 
be assumed m the lower ammal. But that low level 
of awareness of what we are doing as we avoid a stone 
in our path or step off the side-walk, or return to our 
hotel in a newly visited city, without noticmg our 
direction, by the way by which we came, that we may 
assume, say, in the dog, because movements of that 
level of intelligence are its ordinary repertoire. Such 
consciousness may be fleeting, imphcit, and confined to 
perceptual situations as distinct from our sustained, 
exphcit, and ideational awareness when we are engaged 
in thinking out a problem in sohtude, or in planmng 
some project, or in putting our ideas into suitable words. 

A caution is necessary to make clear that the emotional 
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consciousness is not being considered here. The 
emotional consciousness of the a nim al may be intense ; 
that is a separate question. But its cognitional con- 
sciousness, on the pnnciple of economy of consciousness, 
need not be assumed so. Summarily then while we 
find the principle of intelligence in all grades of hving 
organism, it functions in the lower grades in a far 
narrower range of activities, within narrower limits 
within these activities, and on a lower and less exphcit 
conscious level. 

We are now in a position to attempt an answer to 
the question whether intelligence itself is not an instinct, 
for several authors think that it is. Our answer to this 
question wiU throw light on another question of para- 
mount psychological importance — ^whether inteUigence 
IS the servant or director of instinctive impulse in man. 

The claim that intelligence is instmctive has been 
supported by a formidable array of arguments,® which 
may be bnefly enumerated : 

(1) InteUigence is admittedly innate. 

(2) It is in degree universal to the species, or at least 
as general as any ordinarily accepted instinct is. The 
exceptional feeble-mmded person is paraUeled by the 
exceptional individual in whom some instinct (e.g. the 
sex instmct or the instinct of fear) is of minimal intensity. 

(3) It exists also, though no doubt in a lesser degree, 
in the lower animals. This is one of the criteria of 
instinct. 

(4) It is capable of perversion (e.g. lying), as are the 
other instmcts. Witness the evidence of abnormal 
psychology. Existence in markedly abnormal forms is 
another criterion of instinct. 

(5) It functions for the first time apart from previous ' 
training, and apparently spontaneously. The infant 
thinks without bemg taught to do so. We all browse 
and day-dream more or less. 

(6) It IS adaptive — ^favouring self-preservation or race- 
preservation. So is instinct. 
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(7) It has its appropriate emotional accompaniment : 
the glow of satisfaction with successful exercise of 
intelligence. Instinct has also its appropriate emotional 
accompaniment. 

(8) Baulked it gives rise to annoyance. It is a mark of 
instinct that when thwarted the emotion of anger arises. 

(9) The process of intelligent activity is a unit 
performance with a certain senes of recognizable steps — 
the occurrence of a h5^othesis, its trial, its rejection or 
selection, and so on. Instmcts also function in certain 
unit series. 

(10) Its functioning is prompted by a certain specific 
class of situation or object, namely, the encountenng 
of the ' novel ’ or unfamiliar. To be aroused by certain 
particular conditions or objective stimuli is a mark of 
instinct. 

In the face of such a set of more or less convincing 
arguments it would seem difEicult to reject intelligence 
from the category of instincts. 

Objections to some of these arguments will have 
occurred to the reader ; but the simplest and shortest 
way of deahng with them is perhaps not to attempt to 
evsiluate or counter them in detail, but to confront them 
with an alternative position : 

(i) Intelhgence is in a different category from instinct 
altogether. It is an instrument or capacity and not 
in itself an impulse or force. We can no more claim it 
as an instinct than we can claim the power of vision, 
or the capacity for discriminating sounds, as mstinctive, 
though both are innate, universal to the species, varying 
in degree between individuals, adaptive, found in the 
lower animals, and when exercised, accompanied by some 
kind of affective tone ; and when exercised unsuccessfully, 
proportionately annoying to the organism. The processes 
of seeing and hearing are also analyzable into uniform 
steps or umts. Both function apart from experience. 

But to designate every innate capacity as instinctive 
on these grounds is to deprive instinct of its distinctive 
significance. 
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(2) Intelligence admittedly is closely associated with 
instmctive activity — ^it is indeed a capacity utilized by 
every mstinct which cannot attain its object by the 
direct movement of impulse. Impulse moves primarily 
directly to its end. Bar its way, and either failure or 
intelligence supervenes. The latter, however, not by 
any force of its own, but impelled by the instinct, whose 
instrument it is. In other words the orgamsm experi- 
ences an alternative impulse — ^towards the object, or 
to the exercise of intelligence if the object is not directly 
attained. 

On this view the cardinal differences between intelli- 
gence and instinct are that intelligence is a capacity, 
and not a pre-disposition to act upon an impulse, and 
that it reacts to no specific situation pecuhar to itself, 
since it functions in the service of any instinct, and under 
the impulsion of that instmct. Nor is it, hke instincts 
in general, an hereditary determiner of behaviour. 

In thus statmg the case we must however avoid the 
error of passing from one extreme position to the other. 
It will be necessary presently to advance certain 
quahfications of our general statement, by admitting a 
certain sense in which inteUigence may be regarded as 
instinctive, provided we interpret the term mstinctive 
a little liberally. 

But first another argument for the instinctive 
character of intelligence may be met, namely, that which 
associates it particularly with the mstmct of curiosity. 
The contention is that animals and man experience an 
impulse to investigate a novel object, provided however 
the object is not too novel, when it provokes the instinct 
of fear. Wonder is the appropriate emotion, aind the 
understanding of the object the end. 

“ The native excitant of the instinct,” says McDougall, 
" would seem to be any object similar to, but perceptibly 
different from, familiar objects habitually noticed. It 
IS therefore not easy to distinguish in general terms 
between the excitants of curiosity and those of fear ; 
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for we have seen that one of the most genera] excitements 
of fear is whatever is strange or unfamiliar. The 
difference seems to be mainly one of degree, a smaller 
element of the strange or unusual exciting curiosity, 
while a larger or more pronounced degree of it excites 
fear.^’’ 

To admit such a separate instinct however is to 
duphcate unnecessarily the course of intellectual activity, 
which has already been claimed as derivable from the 
impulse embodied in every mstinct to exercise intelligence 
when hindered from attaining its end immediately. 
Now the arousal of the impulse in instinct follows upon 
a certain mental activity, namely the perception of an 
object or situation. But what is perception ? It is 
the process of apprehending an object or situation as 
of a certain class ; and after the instinct has been once 
aroused such classification is in future cases the normal 
precedent of instinctive activity. Perception is the 
interpretation of an object. Interpreting the. object 
in one way, for mstance, the horse shies ; in another 
way, it passes the object with indifference. In many, 
possibly in most instances, the perception prelimmary 
to the arousal of the mstinctive activity presents no 
difficulty ; the perception is practically immediate, and 
the appropriate instinctive activity follows. 

But exceptions are not uncommon — ^perception may 
be hesitant, uncertam. The object is not of a famihar 
class. The animal proceeds to inspect it diffidently, 
or, if a domesticated animal unused to danger, greets 
it with a prolonged stare. If then the object is perceived 
as of the class dangerous, there follow the instinctive 
expressions of fear. There is of course no objection 
to applying the term curiosity to this tentative probing, 
nor, perhaps, to designating the emotion as wonder. 
But surely it is more properly described as the prelim- 
mary phase in the functionmg of any instinct where 
the percept is ambiguous, than as a separate instinct 
functioning m its own right. 
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Thus, briefly, there are two places in the course of 
instinctive b^aviour where intelligent activity is 
provoked, one in the endeavour to satisfy a checked 
instinctive impulse, the other, in cases of doubtful 
perception, in the preliminary stage. 

On this principle is explained — a point not explained 
by McDougall — ^why the novel object sometimes provokes 
cunosity, sometimes fear. It provokes fear directly 
it IS perceived as of a dangerous nature ; it provokes 
curiosity before it is adequately perceived at all. 

Moreover the “ separate instinct ” hypothesis fails to 
explain why and at what point the cunosity will be 
satisfled. If an animal has an mstinct of mvestigation 
why should the instmct function only in the presence of 
the unfamihar, and why should the ‘ cunous ' creature 
not pursue his inquines indefinitely ? The alternative 
hypothesis has a ready answer to ^th these questions 
The novel arouses curiosity because it is not yet perceived 
(or classified) and cunosity ceases as soon as it ceases 
to be novel ; as soon, that is, as it falls into a recognizable 
class. The end or objective is not disinterested discovery 
(which a separate instinct of curiosity imphes), but the 
animal's immediate welfare, the recognition of the 
meaning of the object in ‘ instinct-arousmg ' terms. 
Thus the mstinct of curiosity resolves itself into a part 
activity of other instmcts. Most instances of animal 
curiosity appear to be covered by these conditions ; 
just as in most cases animal intelligence functions m 
the service of instinct (whether in the preliminary or 
the intermediate stage). 

But perhaps not aU. And here we may withdraw a 
little from the extreme position provisionally adopted. 
The doctrine of specific instincts does not suffice to cover 
aU human, nor indeed all animal, activities. Life has 
one characteristic apt to be overlooked if we narrow 
our view too severely to a set of particular impulses 
provoked by a series of particular objects or situations. 
For supposmg the particular objects are not present. -f 
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The organism does not cease to exist. Far otherwise. 
It may have satisfied its hunger and its thirst and its 
sexual cravings, have nothing particular about it to 
provoke anger or fear or submission or self-assertion 
or acquisitiveness or indeed any instinct in particular. 
It is free from environmental pressure of any specific 
kind. And, let us assume, it is not fatigued enough to 
sleep or rest. Yet the animal not only continues to 
exist, it continues to be active. The one fundamental 
fact of life — the great non-specific general instinct (if 
we may now so stretch the word) is activity itself. 
Activity goes on even when instincts are not specifically 
stimulated. 

This characteristic of life provides a clue to ' play.’ 
Play is activity in the absence of instinctive urgencies. 
(In man of course, in the absence of acquired urgencies 
as well). The form which such activity will take — the 
particular activities — are conditioned by the organism’s 
endowment, its capacities and its sense-organs. In its 
‘ spare ’ periods the organism if not fatigued — exercises 
its capacities by means of its sense organs in relation 
to its environment. One could hardly expect it to do 
anything else. But the matter does not rest here 
For though there may be no instinctive urge, and no 
particularly provocative situation, yet every instinctive 
performance obeys the law of re-mstatement of expen- 
ence — ^it tends to its own repetition, to beget a habit, 
or (to reserve the term habit to a narrower usage) a 
disposition to recurrence. The ' spare ’ periods of the 
organism — ^free from serious stimulation — are thus largely 
occupied in ' mock ’ instinctive activities, with no serious 
intent, and on the merest symptom of provocation ; 
in other words in play. It is therefore a mark of play 
that the instinctive performance is not earned through 
to its genuine, senous, or adaptive end. The reason 
is plain : there is no serious specific stimulus, no real 
provocation, no actual need. The instinct is merely 
functioning through force of habit; or — even apart 
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from habit — through force of the instinct itself, on a 
mere hint of a stimulus, when no strong urge or need is 
present. Thus the unchained house dog ‘ plays ’ — ^but 
the chained dog (its urge unsatisfied) is more likely to 
bark than to play. Play is a function of contentment. 
The discontented human only affects to play. 

Incidentally it may be noted how the trite ‘ theories ’ 
of play fall into line under this principle. The activity 
may be regarded as superfluous, if we mean by 
superfluous not occupied in the satisfaction of specific 
instinctive needs, but it is not superfluous in the sense 
of being extra to the orgemism’s ordinary occupations. 
It may be regarded as preparatory, in the sense of 
exercising the organism in movements useful m the 
senous busmess of life, but it is not preparatory m the 
sense of bemg undertaken pnmanly for that object. 
Again, it is recapitulatory, in the sense of repeating 
the activities of its forebears, but it is not recapitulatory 
in the sense of being determined in kmd and sequence 
primarily by the order of appearance in the race. 

To evaluate the various theories of play is not, however, 
our present purpose ; which is to indicate the bearing 
of this discussion upon the part taken by intelligence 
in animal and particularly human life. For m the first 
place the exercise of intelligence will appear in con- 
junction with ‘ playful ’ instmct in this ' leisure ' life ; 
for it is part of mstmctive activity. But — and this is 
the important quahfication — since in play the ‘ instmc- 
tive ’ end is neither urgent nor insistent, its hold upon 
intelligence itself is proportionately relaxed, and 
intelligence itself is proportionately free The habit 
or disposition of inteUigent exercise formed in the stem 
service of some compelling urge reappears when the 
genuine urge is absent, but for that very reason, is not 
tied to a single or dominant end. 

And so far as the level or limits of intelligent capacity 
admit, even an ammal can exhibit some independent 
play (or display) of intelligence in less occupied moments. 
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Hence the more or less intelligent play of Kohler’s apes ; 
and hence the many instances of so-called ‘ curiosity ’ 
in the higher animals, in the absence of any imperative 
instinct. They were following what may better be 
called general tendencies, rather than any instinct of 
curiosity in particular. 

The following propositions may serve as summary : 

(1) Intelligence appears as the servant and assistant 
of instinct, both in the preliminary stage where perception 
is incomplete, and in the intermediate stage of endeavour 
to satisfy the impulse. 

(2) There is no need to postulate a separate instinct 
of curiosity ; but 

(3) In the form of play or in periods not dominated 
by instinctive stress the orgamsm may display the freer 
intelligent concern in its surroundings, whether as 
playful independent exercise or as part of a play 
instinctive process. 

So far then we have been treating in this- chapter 
the functioning of intelhgence in the instinctive stage 
of animal and human life. But, as the human individual 
develops, he becomes capable of professional or of a 
disinterested pursuit of truth ; and intellectual enquiry 
may be one of his dominant occupations. The seeker 
after truth — the man of science, for example — ^may be 
actuated either by a love for truth as such, or by 
utilitarian motives, the hope of discoveries that may 
benefit himself or mankind. In the playful intelhgence, 
on the one hand, and in intelhgence as contnbuting 
to instinctive satisfactions on the other, it might seem 
easy to detect the two-fold basis on which these two 
t5q)es of intellectual disposition are built up. But 
though a pla5dul origin may explain the adult's indul- 
gence in intellectual pastimes (e.g. art, hterature, chess, 
and even crossword puzzles), it will not account for the 
persistent seriousness of many truth-seekers. 

The solution is here provided by the action of intelli- 
gence itself. For intelligence at the human level by its 
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own exercise discloses to man its own utility. It teaches 
him firstly that it is by persistent truth-seekmg that dis- 
covenes useful to man are made ; and again it reveals to 
him how much of human value results from truths sought 
and secured for discovery’s sake. Hence the two t5^pes 
— the philanthropic and the disinterested truth-seeker. 
Though of course in any individual case both motives 
may be present. 

Thus the disposition to the exercise of intelligence, 
claimed by some as itself instinctive, appears to be 
largely acquired through the recognition, made possible 
by intelligence, of the immeasurable value of its own 
activity. While we must also add that this acqmrement 
(hke all human acquirements) derives from an innate 
basis, namely, a capacity to apprehend relations, actuated 
by instincts on their own behalf, and thus tending to 
function as play in ' leisure ' intervals. But to assume 
a separate particular instinct of intelhgence seems 
unwarranted and gratuitous. 

From the position we have now reached it will be 
possible to attack with some hope of success the question 
whether intelhgence is the servant or the master of the 
passions, the creature or the director of impulse This 
constitutes the subject matter of the following chapter 
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INTELLIGENCE THE MASTER OF INSTINCT 

To the psychologist who regards intelligence as an 
instrument or capacity, and not as a force, it might 
seem that the question whether mtelhgence is a servant 
or a master has already been answered. An instrument 
by definition implies some user, whose servant it is. 
But in speaking of intelligence as an instrument we are 
merely using a convenient physical analogy in order 
to expose one aspect of intelligence Moreover, even 
if we regard it as an instrument it does not follow that 
instinct is its only master. We may avoid begging the 
question by putting it in another form : " Do I by 
virtue of my mtelhgence master or direct my impulses, 
or do I use it merely to satisfy them ? ” This is the 
question which will now be considered. 

Let us grant that we start hfe as creatures pre- 
dominantly of impulse, that the infant, for the first 
year of hfe at any rate, is primarily occupied in obtaining 
satisfaction of physical cravings — he makes httle 
discernible attempt to control them. We may further 
admit that animals lower than man throughout their 
fives show httle (though perhaps some) evidence of 
rismg above the level of instinctive satisfactions. 

To the further question whether man in the course of 
individual development ever really rises above the 
instinctive level, and subjects his instinctive ‘ drives ' 
to the control of some higher authority the mechanist 
psychologist, where he is consistent with his premises, 
returns a negative asnwer. Moreover, it is surprising 
and significant that even so professedly anti-mechanist 
an author as McDougall appears to commit himself to a 
determinist doctrme. Indeed, on this very ground he has 
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actually been charged with determinist inclinations. 
" Directly or indirectly,” says McDougall, " the instincts 
are the prime movers of adl human activity ; by the 
conative or impulsive force of some instmct (or of some 
habit derived from an instinct), every train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne 
along towards its end, and every ^dily activity is 
imtiated and sustamed. The instinctive impulses 
determme the ends of all activities and supply the 
driving power by which all mental activities are 
sustained ; and all the complex intellectual apparatus 
of the most highly developed mmd is but a means 
towards these ends, is but the instrument by which 
these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure 
and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of 
means.”* With authonties in both camps in agreement 
as to the subordmation of intelligence (whether to 
instinct withm or to environmental stimuh without) 
the counter argument seems badly off for support. 

Let us turn now to common human expenence, 
for it is human experience that supphes the data of 
psychology and which it is the business of psychology 
to systematize. As we aU know, both our inner conscious 
experience and our outward conduct persistently contra- 
dict the psychologist's determinist conclusions. The 
parent and the teacher — and particularly the educated 
and enhghtened parent and teacher — are ahve to the 
duty of getting their children to practice self-control, 
the control, that is, of impulses instmctive or derived 
from the same. Enhghtened self-control is accepted 
as an important (if not the most important) purpose 
of education. Moreover, our ordinary language (and 
therefore the thoughts it signifies) persistently carry the 
same implication We praise and blame, respect and 
condemn ; award merit and demerit. Genuinely, and 
with meaning. But to admit differences of ment in a 
number of individuals all equally and solely dominated 
and determmed by impulses over which they exercise 
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and can exercise no control, is a palpable absurdity ; 
just as it is equally absurd on the same premise to 
condemn or to pumsh a criminal, or to blame him for 
degrading himself, or for making no effort to improve. 
So far as we are determined by our impulses, we have 
no further say in the matter ; and our so-called personal 
goodness or badness is only a name for good or lU fortune. 
If we go wrong, it is either our original impulses or our 
environment that are at fault the criminal would 
seem to deserve S5mipathy rather than condemnation , 
while the virtuous man would deserve no praise for his 
virtue. We engage, it seems, in practicing a perpetual 
irony : an elaborately disguised untruth 

Lastly, let us turn to the most direct and most truly 
intimate knowledge we possess— our own immediate 
inner experience. Here, again, we find ourselves — and 
again m proportion to our enhghtenment and education 
— repeatedly imposing checks upon our impulses , and 
aware of a confbct between impulse and some higher 
authority. We are all aware, more or less, and more 
or less often, of what we term the voice of conscience, 
meaning by conscience, not a calculation of advantage 
to ourselves in terms of impulse satisfactions, but a 
claim irrespective of such calculation, and felt as 
supenor to it This conscience claims our obedience in 
spite of the instigations of impulse, or any desire to 
secure our own pleasure. In daily hfe this struggle 
between impulse and conscience is often over long 
periods for many of us not keenly m evidence ; for 
sometimes impulse and duty coincide, and sometimes 
impulses are not so strong, nor the dictates of conscience 
so clear and decisive, as to bring the struggle to a head, 
or produce a vivid and impressive awareness of striving 
on the side of conscience, or of yielding to a lower 
authority. But in some moral crisis where we find 
ourselves resisting a keen temptation we know, and 
know intensely, that we are not engaged in baleincmg 
conflicting satisfactions of impulse, but in inhibiting 
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impulse in the service of some ideal. The martyr at 
the stake, and the hero who prefers death to dishonour, 
is not merely calculating on the chances of an eternity 
of instinctive satisfactions, but is asserting some higher 
value, something not translatable in terms of instinctive 
satisfaction at all. 

We may now briefly review two contrasting accounts 
of the nature of this over-ruling conscience, the conflict 
between which and impulse is a cardinal fact of humein 
expenence. 

One view, adopted by the mechanist psychologist, 
is that the conflict is either a mere illusion, or, at least 
so far as the science of psychology is concerned, must 
be so regarded. Since, however, the systematization 
of mental processes and phenomena is the prime function 
of the science of psychology, that science has either to 
include all important classes of phenomena within its 
system, or, if it regards one class as neghgible, to explain 
on what principle it justifies disregarding that class 
rather than any other. And again, if it regards that 
class as illusory, it has to offer some explanation why 
that class is there, how it has come to exist. It has to 
find a place m its system either for the phenomena 
themselves, or, if the phenomena be illusory, for the 
illusion. What purpose is served by this elaborate and 
ironical mockery ? Until some answer is forthcoming 
to this question, we may set aside the mechanistic 
assumption,* and accept, at least provisionally, the 
expenence of conflict between pnnciple and impulse 
as a real expenence, real, that is, for a science of human 
psychology, which takes as its data the mental 
phenomena of man. 

An alternative to the expedient of solving the problem 
by denjung its existence or its relevance, is to admit the 
problem but attempt no solution. This is the attitude 
of those who regard this principle, this conscience, this 

•The ‘ rationale ’ of this mechanistic viewpomt is considered m 
Chapter Xlll 
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higher authority, as something arbitrary, mysterious, 
unaccountable. In one case science claims defeat as 
victory, in the other it merely admits defeat But, 
since the problem conceals the key to human character, 
it is necessary for a science of human nature to attempt 
its solution. It may help to clear the issue if we turn 
for a moment to two attempts recently made. 

One of these is the h3rpothesis put forward by Professor 
Roback in his discussion of “ Character and Inhibition ” 
in the book entitled Problems of Personality written in 
honour of Professor Morton Prince * Interpreting 
character as inhibition of impulse in accordance with 
a regulative principle he comes to the question why 
this inhibition should take place : for in the last resort 
— as already pointed out above — it does take place in 
spite of any impulse that we can regard as instinctive 
or as derived from instinctive impulses. Now the man 
of character as Roback pomts out is distinguished by 
his superior consistency in adhering to - principle 
irrespective of the impulse of the moment. In default 
of better explanation of this tendency to adhere to 
principle, Roback postulates the existence in each of 
us of an urge to consistency, which however vanes in 
degree as between individuals.® Thus some attain more 
character than others. He suggests as physiological 
basis for this different resistance values of the synapses.* 

His suggested explanation, however, merely leaves 
the matter where it stands. For since this urge is part 
of the endowment of the individual, it is tantamount 
to adding another to the number of the instmcts, and 
to a reduction of character to the level from which he 
set out to raise it. On this h3rpothesis the moral conflict, 
the authority of conscience, the exercise of self-control, 
remain illusory, for Roback’s " inhibition of impulse ” 
is merely one hereditary urge proving stronger than 
another : we appear to be controlling our impulses, 
but really it is the stronger innate urge that wins. Thus 
Roback returns to the very position he has been 
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contesting. On the other hand his " urge for 
consistency ” contains a hint of an important truth. 

A different solution is proposed by Professor 
McDougall. In his view the development of character 
consists in the building up of a system of sentiments 
or organized emotional attachments or attitudes towards 
ideas, ideals, or objects ® 

Sentiments as they develop, may, however, conflict 
with one another. Harmony, or true umty of character, 
therefore demands the development of a master 
sentiment ; and the only master sentiment capable of 
effecting complete harmony is the sentiment of self- 
regard. By this is meant a sentiment for the ideal or 
highest self. 

The question then arises what is this ideal or highest 
self, this self above the self as socially accepted ? What 
is tius authority which may even claim to defy the social 
code ? 

To this question McDougall gives the answer that it 
is the self as viewed by an assumed ideal spectator ® 
But this merely shifts the problem on to the spectator ; 
and surely many of us would add the comment that we 
are not conscious in moments of conflict of reference to 
any ideal spectator at all. 

We must therefore make another attempt to face the 
problem. If we are only obeying another impulse, why 
the distinctive character of the conflict ? For it is 
experienced not as a vacillation between rival impulses, 
but as a subjection and control of impulse by something 
experienced not as impulse, but as something higher, 
and — curiously enough, weaker — less instigating, but 
yet imperative. If, on the other hand, it is not another 
impulse, why are we impelled to obey it ? 

Before suggesting an answer to this question, we may 
observe in passing that to admit the reality of a separate 
or independent principle is to render one answer to the 
question which introduced this chapter, “ Is intelligence 
the servant or master of instinctive impulse ? ” For 
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intelligence on this hj^pothesis appears as servant not of 
instinct, but of this higher principle or authonty, or 
rather as an instrument used by this authority in its 
control of impulse. But since of course none of us ever 
succeeds in securing perfect control of passion on all 
occasions, the degree to which intelhgence thus domin- 
ates impulse vanes from man to man, and from one 
occasion to another. 

A corollary to this proposition is also worth noting. 
It is that the form of the question “ Is intelhgence the 
servant or master of impulse ? ” makes a wrong assump- 
tion. It implies that the relation of master to servant 
is a natural law or a stable fact ; and that we are 
concerned with the ascertaining of a fact. The question 
would more fairly be stated ; “ Can intelligence rule 
impulse ? and, How far does it normally do so ? ” 
The answer being that a higher principle, or, more 
accurately, ‘ you ’ and ‘I’m virtue of a higher principle 
in us, can and in some degree do rule our impulses, and 
use our intelhgence for the purpose But we can return 
to the main question when we have carried the argument 
further. 

So far then attempts to solve the mystery of this 
ruhng principle have ended m failure. It stiU faces us 
as unaccountable and apparently arbitrary, at any rate 
it has not been exhibited as following any law consistent 
with its unique character. 

The claim that we are now about to make is that 
psychology can consistently mclude this principle or 
authority within its system without weakening its 
position as a science, for the principle is not the arbitrary 
thing it appears to be, but observes a definite intelligible 
law. 

The ideal (whether of self or spectator) for which the 
individual acqmres or develops a sentiment is, it may 
be suggested, not an ideal denved from any mysterious 
or novel source, but one derived directly from intelhgence 
itself. It is indeed the expression and outcome of 
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intelligence. It is the result of intelligence apprehending 
the extended imphcations of the rules of social 
convenience. When the individual accepts from his 
fellows the social rule "Thou shalt not steal” he is 
enabled, by virtue of his intelligence, to apprehend the 
relations embodied in the rule, and to relate them again 
more widely. If taking what belongs to B is the act 
that IS soci^y reprehensible, then for A to use B’s ideas 
m a book he is about to pubUsh, without acknowledg- 
ment, is equally reprehensible ; and so is mahgnmg B, 
or taking away some valuable quahty he possesses So 
too is it wrong to tax the poor in order to relieve the rich 
(for this IS the rich taking the property of the poor) — , 
or beguihng B into buying land at twice its real value ; 
and so on. By virtue of mtelhgence the individual 
apprehends the relations of similarity between varying 
situations, and thus extends the social rule and makes 
it more comprehensive. In virtue of his inteUigence 
he apprehends the pnnciple underl3dhg the rule, the 
pnnciple which it embodies ; and the sentiment which 
he has acqmred for the rule becomes a sentiment for 
its underlying pnnciple. 

So long however as the extension of the principle, his 
apprehension of it in situations other than those to which 
it primarily applied, are extensions more or less accept- 
able to or accepted by his fellows, his adherence to the 
principle has social support, and he may be represented 
as actmg from motives of personal convemence In 
other words he does not, or need not, appear as rising 
above the level of impulse, or derived desires, for he may 
be obeying his law through social fear or the desire to 
excel or to be at one with his fellows — all these being 
motives which rest on an instinctive basis. But directly 
he apprehends extensions of the principle beyond those 
socially accepted, and even in opposition to the social 
code of his time, the explanation m terms of convemence 
no longer obtains. For he is found def3dng the social 
code or rule, acting not in fear of his fellows or from a 
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desire for their approval but in spite of his fears of them 
and in spite of their disapproval. The mart5rr accepts 
the stake, and Socrates his hemlock. The true nature 
of that adherence to principle which constitutes the 
highest t5T)e of character now becomes apparent. 
The individual as an mtelligent being is vindicating the 
authority of hts own intelligence. 

And he has good reason for doing so. For it is 
precisely this intelligence itself which constitutes his 
superiority over the msect and the ape. In defying 
its authority, he is defying and repudiating that which 
he recognizes as his highest function and possession. 
He IS in fact degrading his highest self. That self 
however is not his highest self merely because it is so in 
the eyes of an ideal spectator, but because it is the 
intelhgent self, the self recognizing its own highest 
principle. It is that principle which has, through 
evolutionary epochs, been slowly attaining higher and 
higher developments culminating in man. For man to 
disregard or defy its dictates is to repudiate that which 
is the unique achievement of man. It is that which 
transcends instinct, and in virtue of which man’s 
behaviour can transcend and therefore control mstmctive 
behaviour. 

Thus then the highest type of character, in which, as 
McDougall puts it, the personahty attains unity, is 
achieved when character harmonizes with intelhgence, 
in other words when the principles to which the 
individual adheres are the most comprehensive pnnciples 
which his intelhgence can disclose to him.’ So far as 
he adheres to these principles in conduct he remains 
master of his impulses, and the victory is with him. But 
directly he yields to any impulse, where such concession 
is not in accordance with these principles, he at once 
experiences the discrepancy between what he recognizes 
as his highest achievement and that which he shares 
with the brute creation below him. The man has 
yielded to the beast. Every such defeat therefore is a 
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blow to his self-respect, to his sentiment of regard for 
his highest self. Hence his shame, the emotion that 
accompanies not ]ust defiance of a social code, but 
awareness of self-degradation. 

If this account of the nature of the highest authority 
be the true one, an answer to the question of this chapter 
is now forthcommg. Intelligence is the servant of 
instinctive impulse so far and so long as it does not assert 
its own authority. The animal and the infant are at 
this stage. Man however happens to possess mteUigence 
of such a level as to be able through it to universalize 
the principles underl5nng his social conduct. 

So far as he approaches this universalization, and so 
far as he adheres to the comprehensive principles of 
conduct so denved, he brings, through intelligence, his 
instinctive (and acquired) impulses under control. 
Thus, on this further analysis, it appears that intelligence 
IS not just the servant of the ideal, but is itself also the 
creator of the ideal. It is thus master m its own house. 
It sets up its own authority. The ideal is no mysterious 
arbitrary principle, or voice, or conscience, separate 
from and superior to inteUigence, but is the very 
expression of intelligence itself ; the very embodiment 
of reason , — the exact opposite of the capricious and 
the arbitrary. 

We are now able to discover the element of truth in 
Roback’s urge for consistency, and McDougall’s senti- 
ment of regard for the ideal spectator. It is of course 
consistency, and the most comprehensive consistency, 
which characterizes conduct directed by mteUigence, 
for mteUigence is the discoverer of consistenaes in 
var5dng situations, and consequently harmonizes the 
behaviour that applies to them. But to describe it as 
prompted by an urge, and that urge a matter of 
endowment, nay further a function of a vaiying innate 
tendency to resistance in the synapses, is to reverse 
the truth. The man of character achieves consistency 
in spite of inconsistent mnate urges, in spite of urges 
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to inconsistency. Character he acquires not through 
following impulse, but through choosing to act consist- 
ently with his own highest self — his self as intelligent. 

Hence also a certain appropriateness in the use of the 
phrase " the ideal spectator,” as that for which he 
develops this regard, so long as we treat the phrase only 
as metaphor. For in its aloofness from the merely 
impulsive man (the slave of conflicting passions), in its 
calm detachment, intelligence may be compared to a 
spectator. But the paradox must not be missed that 
in concrete fact the spectator is also in charge of the 
spectacle ; or, to put it more correctly, I as spectator, 
or I as inteUigent, control myself as instinctive. 



PART III 




CHAPTER X 


THE PROBLEM OF INTELLIGENCE AND VOLITION 

It is one of the paradoxes of modem psychology that 
the student as he enters on the subject finds himself 
committed to a preliminary view of human nature, 
or a set of assumptions concerning it, the very opposite 
of those upon which all of us, includmg even psycholo- 
gists, actually conduct our hves. In actual life we assume 
all along the line that man can and does initiate and 
choose his own behaviour, and is able to control and 
inhibit impulses he has inherited or acquired, and to 
act of his choice at the moment otherwise than those 
impulses prompt. 

This is the premise imphed in blame or praise, for 
when we praise or blame a fellow human being we 
commend him, not as we commend a machine if it is 
oiled and greased and working without a hitch, but 
as a bemg capable, in the act for which we praised him, 
of exercising an immediate control over his own activity 
and exercising that control in a certam (namely a nght) 
direction Conversely we blame him when he fails to 
exercise that control. 

And on the same assumption does each individual 
blame or praise himself : blames himself for not having 
on some occasion acted otherwise than he did, or 
experiences a moment of pride or self-respect that in 
a moral cnsis he chose to act in a way that he himself 
approved. 

On precisely the same assumption does every teacher 
and parent educate his child to develop his character, 
meaning by character nothing more nor less than just 
the acquired disposition to control and inhibit impulse 
according to some principle or principles which he is 
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to prefer, that is to choose in preference, to mere impulse. 
For if character is a fashioned will, it is the individual 
himself who is its fashioner. 

But the modem student of the science of psychology 
finds himself as he goes on with his study becommg — 
often unwittmgly and insidiously — ^mdoctrinated with 
premises which directly contradict his experience, his 
unsophisticated experience, in life. This process of 
indoctrination is the more effective when as is usual it 
does not rely upon any professed discussion of these 
premises, but is implicit in the very nature of the 
student’s occupation. He learns as it were by doing : 
he imbibes the doctrine because he begins by appl5nng 
it. For since as a student of science he is engaged in 
seeking the laws, the uniformities, which underhe 
human behaviour, the assumption is that human 
behaviour can be expressed in uniformities, and that 
wherever he turns his attention they exist to be found, 
if only he searches dihgently enough to discover them. 

The doctrine thus quietly assumed by him has next 
to be defended , for after all the discrepancy between 
the doctrine and the actual daily experience is, even 
in the present age with its scientific psychic dominant, 
too glaring to pass without notice. Persuasive arguments 
are easily forthcoming. They usually take one or other 
of two forms, or both together. On the one hand there 
is the argument that inasmuch as all science is in its 
nature a search for universal tmths, it is boimd to 
assume their existence, so that human nature as a 
subject of scientific study must be regarded as the 
expression of general laws or principles, and therefore 
as behaving in accordance with them. On no other 
assumption can science pursue its task. 

The other argument is not always distinguished from 
the previous one. It consists in maintainmg that the 
assumption which science makes about the umversahty 
of law is also true Human nature must not only be 
assumed for the purposes of scientific study to behave 
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in accordance with laws, but actually does behave in 
accordance with them, so that science is justified m 
its dogma. 

It is to be noted that according to the first premise 
volition in the sense of an ability on the part of the 
individual to decide how he shall act in any given case 
disappears from the science of psychology ; according 
to the second premise it disappears from human 
behaviour itself, “All events are caused, that is, 
take place according to universal laws. An act of 
volition is an event. Therefore it is also caused. There- 
fore it does not cause itself. Hence the experience of 
vohtion as ourselves causmg our own acts is lUusory.” 
This t3^e of reasoning rests for its validity upon the 
second of the two premises : the assumption of the 
science of psychology is held to be true. 

Most general discussions of psychology, particularly 
those issued as text books for young students, imply 
rather than assert the acceptance of both these dogmas, 
and by basing their whole exposition upon them 
msinuate them unresisted mto the student mmd, for 
to offer resistance to an influence we must first know 
it exists Subject to the two psychic dommants of the 
period, the evolutionary dominant on the one hand 
and the scientific on the other, current expositions of 
psychology begm their treatment of the subject with 
those aspects of human behaviour which seem pnor in 
time — its ‘ animal ' and physiological aspects — and 
again with those elements in behaving which are more 
readily expressible in terms of umversal laws, the bodily 
mechanisms. Thus in current textbooks, or m more 
elaborate treatments of general psychology, we do not 
usually arrive at the topic of vohtion until the lower 
level aspects of human behaviour have been disposed of, 
if indeed we ever arrive at it at all Coming to this 
unique phenomenon toward the end of his course, when 
he has already built up a scheme of behaviour which has 
no place for it, the student's temptation is seldom 
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resisted to push the awkward intruder a little to one 
side, to refuse to recognize its true colours, to treat it 
as insignificant or as an impostor undeserving of a place 
in a ‘ science ’ of Psychology A A few psychologists 
perhaps more honest or more perspicuous than the rest 
give it a glance of recognition for what it is — they face 
the problem momentarily (and more or perhaps less 
boldly), and pass (perhaps a little uncomfortably) to the 
conclusion of their subject. 

Thus it comes about ^at a unique process in evidence 
in human behaviour, distinctive (at its highest level) 
of man, and therefore fundamental in any study of 
human as compared with animal psychology, a power 
in virtue of which man is capable of mdividual develop- 
ment far above that of the brute, is simply set aside. 
The problem is shelved, or outlawry pronounced against 
so irregular, so lawless, an intruder, who threatens to 
upset that universal harmony, to dislocate that huge 
machme, to the level of which it is the pnvilege of 
modem science to raise our human nature instead of 
leaving us to the random vagaries of a supposititious 
wiU. 

There are, however, reasons to beheve (i) that this 
treatment of vohtion in psychology rests on a false 
conception of the meaning and function of science ; 
(2) that science has much to gain and nothing to fear 
by the frank admission on its merits of the authenticity 
of will ; (3) that a systematic account of human nature 
is perfectly compatible with the admission of vohtion 
as a fundamental process ; (4) that until it is given 
its due place in a science of psychology all that is 
most distinctively human in human behaviour goes 
unexplained. 

In fine, on a proper imderstanding of vohtion an 
adequate and complete account of human behaviour 
depends. 

It is convenient to approach these contentions by a 
preliminary consideration of variant interpretations of 
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free will — the faculty of volition — and of the sense in 
which the term can most usefully be employed in human 
psychology. One sense of the term, abihty to do 
anything, or to act just as one pleases, we may at once 
disregard. Man is so clearly hmited in freedom of 
action, in freedom to do as he might wish, by his physical 
and social environment and by his own bodily constitu- 
tion, and indeed by his mental hmitations, that no one 
can seriously maintam the opposite. 

We may consider three other interpretations. Of 
these the first is the view that within the limitations of 
the environment and of his bodily and mental structure 
man is free to choose and to set about undertaking any 
hne or course of conduct irrespective of, and actually 
in defiance of, previous experiences or accumulated 
influence. By freedom of choice is here meant that his 
choice is detemuned by nothing other than the wiU 
itself ; the individual creates his own choice, imtiates 
his own activity. It is truly spontaneous. He is his 
own cause * 

Free will m this sense too may be discounted. It 
involves discontinuity of behaviour. If at any moment 
we were capable of a completely fresh act, irrespective 
of anything in the past, our development would be 
chaotic and unpredictable. Indeed there would be no 
development at all. Moreover, there could also be no 
responsibility, for there would be no continumg individual 
to be responsible, or to be responsible to ; you of to-day 
are not continuous with you of to-morrow. You of 
yesterday have no necessary relevance to you of to-day. 
I cannot hold you at any time responsible for any act 
at any other time. Reward and punishment, praise 
and blame, encouragement and exhortation have no 
significance in a scheme of hfe that has no scheme, in 
which every moment of behaviour is a complete change 
from every other. 

Moreover this extreme ' freedom ’ is self-contradictory. 
It denies man freedom over himself, since he is no longer 
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master of his own future : his efforts to attain a goal, 
to alter his own character or his environment, are 
necessarily vain , for the premise admits of no effective 
resultant. Complete momentary freedom is permanent 
impotence. We may therefore repudiate this conception 
of freedom as self-annihilatmg as well as inconsistent 
with our actual expenence of ourselves It shares with 
complete determinism the objection that it treats as 
illusory the phenomena which it undertakes to explain. 

Deserving of more attention is a third hj^jothesis, too 
widely favoured by psychologists of professed determimst 
and non-determinist schools to be discarded without 
careful consideration The concept may be conveniently 
approached by contrasting a man with a machine A 
machine is not free to act, because its movements are 
determined solely by the action upon it of the environ- 
ment — an automobile does not start until the dnver 
starts the engine, and its movements, immediately or 
onginally, but completely, are under his control It can 
do nothing of itself . it does not contain within it the 
spnngs of its own activity. It has no self-activity 
Man however is both machme and dnver • he is selE- 
active , the source of his movements is within He 
is his own self-starter, and his own continuous control. 
Thus his will may be considered as free from the sole 
determination of the environment, for the individual 
freely moves himself ; he is his own source of activity 

The argument however does not stop here For 
after all, the will as chaos can also be so represented • 
it also denves from within. But, as contrasted with 
the concept of the will as successive acts of capnce, the 
h5rpothesis now bemg examined takes note of the 
continuity and stabihty of the individual. The wdl 
IS exhibited accordingly not as the momentary expression 
of nothing m particular, but as the expression and 
outcome of a self contmuously developing from its past, 
a resultant of its own past, and at any moment, so to 
speak, the last word on the subject. The will is thus 
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said to be free when it expresses the total personality.® 
The wiH is free in that it is the whole man active, the 
whole man expressing himself and not ]ust the result 
of the momentary action upon him of the environment. 
So far as he expresses himself he is free, so far as he is 
at the moment externally determined, he is not free. 
Thus the term freedom is vmdicated in that : (i) this 
activity is determmed from withm, is therefore seU- 
determmed ; (2) the self that determines it is the whole 
self, not just the momentary or partial self. What 
more freedom could be possible ? Here we have the 
organism expressing its own nature 

Plausible as this theory appears at first sight it has 
two fundamental objections for the psychologist 
attempting to explam (that is to find a reasonable place 
in his system for) the actual phenomena of human nature 
and behaviour In the first place it is just when the 
man is not acting as a whole, just when the individual 
IS divided against himself, that the fact of will, the act 
of vohtion, is most in evidence And the second 
objection is that the peculiar characteristics of the 
experience of volition become on this account just as 
illusory as on the most thorough-gomg determinism : 
indeed the “ whole man ” theory may be only 
determinism in disguise. 

These two objections are not independent of one 
another. Indeed the claim that the will represents the 
whole man can be maintamed only by regardmg the 
inner conflict as illusory. The man remains whole only 
in so far as the conflict between the contending elements 
within him is not regarded as a real disunion ; only, 
that is to say, if we discount the vohtional expenence, 
are we enabled to describe our action at any moment 
as the resultant of our total past. On the whole man 
h5^othesis then freedom of the will is a misnomer. 

W. B. Pillsbury may be cited as exemplifying this way 
of thinking. In a chapter towards the end of his widely 
used Fundamentals of Psychology he accords a brief 
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treatment to the subject of the will.* " All are agreed,” 
he states, " that when the will acts, it acts in the hght 
of the motives : it is an expression of the nature of the 
man ; and that in turn is dependent upon his mstmcts 
amd training, his immediate purposes and general 
ideals.” “ Will is a term to designate the whole man 
active, or a word used to distinguish between automatic 
acts and those that imply choice and are controlled by 
the system of purposes.” 

So far we may foUow Pillsbury : he appears to be 
admitting ideals and purposes as factors in the situation 
mdependent of the instincts and man's innate attributes. 
But if that were so, it is curious that in the body of his 
book he has taken no trouble to explain how these 
factors that control our behaviour arise and develop. 
But it seems he does not credit purposes and ideals with 
independent authority, so that he escapes this criticism 
only however to encounter the other For though a 
man’s acts ” are the expression of the whole man and he 
is free to do as he chooses ” and “ the man is free to do 
what he desires ” yet we are told immediately afterwards 
" his desires are the outcome of his instincts and 
environment and over these he has little control ” 

The will then according to Pillsbury is the whole man 
active, and therefore free. But the man as he is at any 
time is determined by his instincts and his environment 
and therefore it is not free For after all he is not 
responsible for his instincts, and therefore not for his 
environment unless something other than his instincts 
determine his handhng of it. But nothing other is 
provided us. Thus the wholeness of the whole man is 
preserved at the cost of his freedom. 

Perhaps it was some sense of the inconsistency of this 
conclusion that induced the insertion of the qualifying 
' httle.’ Is it a grudging admission of the claims of 
volition after all ? We are not told how this “ httle 
control ” is exercised. If vohtion as independent of the 
instincts is intended, why does it receive no treatment 
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as a factor in psychology ? If the man does exercise 
any control at all, how is it that we get no account of 
this important psychological interpolator ? Pillsbury 
appears to have slipped in a saving word at the last 
moment in the interests of common sense. But he has 
sacnfied his “ whole man ” m the process, for the man 
exercising control over his instincts is no longer the 
whole man : his instincts are on one side and somethmg 
else is on the other. He is divided against himself 

What in PiUsbury is a momentary qualm appears 
to be much more definitely felt by Woodworth.® He 
goes so far as to abandon the view that the willed act 
represents the whole man. But he is unwilling to leave 
the whole man altogether out of the picture. He 
describes the volitional expenence as follows : “In 
cases of conflict the lower motive being the stronger, 
how can it ever be the higher motive gets the decision ? 
Well, the fight is not just a conflict between these two. 
Other motives are drawn into the fray, the whole man 
is drawn in, and it is a question which side is the stronger. 
Fear of ridicule or cnticism, sense of duty, self respect, 
ambition, ideals of self, concern for the welfare of another 
person, loyalty to a social group, may be ranged on the 
side of the weaker motive and give it an advantage 
over the stronger ” 

Thus Woodworth contends not that the willed act 
represents or expresses the whole man, but only that 
it involves his activity — a very different proposition. 
This proposition, it is worth noticmg, is equally question- 
able : for though it is no doubt true that in a case of 
conflict or hesitation the individual entertains a number 
of considerations, or is moved by a number of impulses 
or emotional spurs, it does not in the least follow that 
all the impulses or emotional incitements of which the 
man is capable, nor indeed all that are relevant to the 
problem, actually come in In the normal course of 
associative memory a certain number of associated 
experiences, and in the normal course of the functioning 
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of intelligence a certain number of fresh relations appear 
in consciousness, with their attendant emotions, but 
there is no guarantee, and indeed no hkehhood, that 
the whole of the individual's emotional repertoire is 
repeated every time he considers a hard case. We 
know that it is not so. How often do we in looking 
back on a decision regret that some consideration 
and some very relevant emotion or motive failed on the 
occasion to put in its appearance, and we acted, as we 
think afterwards, wrongly. 

There is of course no sharp dividing line between 
cases of conflict and cases of no conflict : there are aU 
kinds of intermediate cases ; and there is no point at 
which the whole man suddenly begins to function — 
there are, as James has pointed out, all degrees between 
the act which is the outcome of a single strong impulse 
and the act which results from careful consideration,® 
where a variety of motives that do, or we think should, 
weigh with us are turned over in our minds, and we (not 
our motives — an all important distinc.tion*) eventually 
turn the scale. 

But what does Woodworth mean by the " whole 
man ? ” He fails to define this term anywhere ; but 
that we are right in our interpretation of him his example 
witnesses, for he estimates his wholeness in terms of 
motives, fear of ridicule, sense of duty, concern for others, 
and so on. The fallacy hes m that frequent snare of 
the psychologist, the h3q)ostatization of abstractions, 
as if a man were made up of a number of motives, as 
a house is of bricks. The wholeness of the mdividual 
is not to be estimated by aggregating the motives that 
actuate him in a penod of conflict and hesitation, and 
claiming that if enough of them come up, the whole 
man has been drawn in 

There is yet another fallacy underlying the “ whole 
man ” argument — a fallacy which Woodworth’s example 
brings out clearly. It is the assumption that an act 

*Tlus distinction is not, however, stressed by Janies 
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is not a willed act unless it has been carefully considered, 
and a number of motives have been operative in deciding 
It. The degree of vohtion behind an act is not however 
proportioned to the amount of consideration or reflection 
preceding it, nor to the number or variety of the motives 
in play. I may strongly will an act from the single 
motive of altruistic sympathy. Or there may be 
operative only two conflicting motives, say love or 
tender feehng on the one side and fear on the other, as 
when a father rescues his child from fire in imminent 
danger of his own life. He may have been a timid 
man, and a strong effort of vill have been required. 
But he certainly cannot be represented as the whole 
man active in the sense employed by Woodworth of 
a man, actuated by a number of motives and considera- 
tions, choosing his action as a consequence of all of 
them. The whole man is not in this sense drawn in. 
And, the point of importance here, the presence or 
absence of will in the act, or the degree of volition behind 
it, is in no way correlative to the " amount of wholeness ” 
brought into activity. 

Three conclusions foUow from this examination of the 
" whole man ” dogma, (i) Will is not the whole man 
active, in the sense ascribed by these and many other 
psychologists. (2) The presence or absence of does 
not depend upon the presence of a greater or less number 
of an individual’s range of operative motives. (3) It 
IS just where the individual feels himself least whole, or 
where he feels himself divided against himself, that 
wfll most conspicuously comes in. It is being pulled m 
opposite directions, not being pulled in many directions, 
that provides one of the conditions (and note one, not 
the only, condition) in which will is hkely to be most 
evident. 

That this significant phenomenon of will is exhibited 
in ]ust these cases seems too obvious and universal an 
experience to require dwelling upon. But the reader 
who stiU hankers after the view of will as the resultant 
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of a set of instinctive impulses or motives might consider 
the following contrasted cases. Let him consider the 
case of a little child tom between the desire for the 
forbidden candy and the fear of punishment. The 
candy is near, the punishment distant and uncertain. 
He takes the candy. Another child, probably but not 
necessarily older, in the similar situation also experiences 
these conflictmg motives. But he does not take the 
candy. Why ? Because he has accepted a principle 
“ No eating between meals,” and eating the candy 
would conflict with this principle. In the first case the 
child may fairly be said to yield to the stronger of two 
motives. It should be noted that it is the active subject 
that yields, not one motive yieldmg to another, an 
unintelligible proposition.* Will is inconspicuous But 
the second case is radically and fundamentally different. 
The child is not pulled between two motives, yielding 
to the stronger. It ts he who does the pulhng. He, the 
human being, dominates both his motives. He is not 
pulled, at least not decisively pulled, by any motive, in the 
sense of an instinctive impulse at all He, the child, 
inhibits his motives by adhenng to a principle. The 
child so inhibiting his motivesf is ‘ wiUing.’ His abihty 
to do just this is his faculty of will. And in this respect 
we may fairly call him free. This abihty constitutes 
his capacity for freedom. In the one case the subject 
imposes upon his impulses ; in the other his impulses 
impose upon him. Moreover, the subjective expenences 
are different. In the one there is an actual keen 
consciousness of self -activity, of initiative, of mastery 
(it is not possible to find an exact term for this umque 
experience) which is lacking m the other. 

Anyone who interprets will as the expression of the 
whole man active, or as the resultant of an ” ensemble 

*The hypostatizatioii fallacy a^n. 

fThe phrase "inhibiting his motives" is used advisedly, taking 
motive in the sense of impulse, whether innate or acquired (mstmctive 
or habitual) The cardinal pomt is that I can oppose impulse, and 
WJlJ — at this level of its activity — is me doing so. 
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of impulses,” as a recent textbook in psychology puts 
it, or of “ the sum total of all our impulses towards 
activity may do well to ponder these contrasting 
cases. 

We may return to this or similar contrasts again, but 
it is pertinent now to point out that even if the whole 
man hj^iothesis is granted, it is misleading to call " the 
whole man active ” free in any reasonable sense of the 
word. It does nbt follow that because an act may be 
claimed to express the whole man therefore the man is 
free. On the contrary there may be no difference in 
prmciple between this concept and complete determimsm. 
The freedom claimed for it on the hypothesis is freedom 
from determination by the environment. The man 
acts in accordance with impulses from withm, that is, 
from his own nature But is this freedom real ? Is 
there any geniune choice of alternative acts ? If 
freedom from the immediate control by the environment 
is all that this freedom signifies, the freedom turns out 
to be illusory. For inasmuch as man’s nature is on 
the hypothesis the outcome of and continuous with his 
past, and his past at any moment with previous con- 
ditions, his nature and behaviour are derived by direct 
continuity from his nature and tendencies at birth, and 
over them he had no control. His endowment was 
given him : he did not and was not free to choose it. 
Of two machmes, one that is worked by hand and goes 
only so long as someone is working it, and another that, 
once set workmg, goes on, as we say, of its own accord, 
IS there any sense in which one is freer to choose its own 
action than the other ? What freedom is added to an 
engine by putting all its works inside it ? Both are 
equally determined by the maker of the works. The 
one has no more genuine self-determination than the 
other. 

But the freedom which you and I are conscious of 
when in a moral conflict we decide to choose the better 
jmd harder course is something more than mere awareness 
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that the impulses moving us are within ; it is also an 
awareness that we — you and I — apart from the impulses 
that stir us, can and do choose the act, and proceed to 
execute it accordingly. It is not even true either that 
we decide the winning impulse or turn the scale in 
favour of one or other method. It is not the impulse 
that wins, but the decider. We may not be deciding 
between impulses at all. That is a false way of putting 
it The case is not one of so many impulses present, 
with us as arbiters to choose between them. The 
experience is one of us, not our impulses, deciding the 
case. We will We subject impulse to pnnciple. Or, 
to put it stiU more precisely, I, aware of and accepting 
a pnnciple, inhibit and control myself as impulsive. 
I am not just impelled ; I impel myself. That I can do 
this constitutes my freedom 

Thus psychologists who rest satisfied with the whole 
man theory fail to explain this pecuhar phenomenon. 
Nor have they any explanation of the sense of freedom, 
for they merely explain it away ♦ And on their theory 
of freedom the criminal is no more to be blamed for his 
cnmes than the hero to be praised for his heroisms. 
For on that theory men act according to their natures, 
accordmg no doubt to the whole of their natures, but 
according to something they cannot themselves help. 
Their natures were given them at birth, and a man’s 
nature as it now is is nothing more nor less than a direct 
continuous outcome, by successive determinations by 
its own past self and the environment, of what was 
originally given him. The psychology of free will as 
merely " the whole man active ” is inadequate to 
account for our intimate knowledge that we can help 
our actions, or if this knowledge is a delusion, for the 
existence or function of the delusion. And to present 
a will as free which you have already bound to its past 
is to throw dust in the eyes of the student 

Three accounts of the freedom of the wiU have now 

*By resolving it into impulse, thus making the sense senseless. 
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been discarded as false, or inadequate for a science of 
psychology ; (i) As the abihty to do anything. A will 
unlimited. (2) As ability, within physical and physio- 
logical limits, to choose any action irrespective of one’s 
own experience or development. An arbitrary causeless 
will (3) As action in accordance with one’s whole 
personality, as distinct from action determined by the 
momentary environment. A will determined by the 
total ‘ nature * of the subject. 

There remains a fourth interpretation This view, 
the one to be adopted here as the only view appropriate 
to a science of psychology, because the only view con- 
sistent with the data of psychology, may be summanzed 
in the following propositions : 

1. Man can and does exercise, in every conscious 
moment, a real choice of behaviour, that is to say, he 
IS able to prefer and act upon some pnnciple of behaviour 
other than momentary impulses given or determined 
from birth or directly derived therefrom. 

2. In its clearest, most emphatic, and evolutionanly 
most advanced form this abihty appears as ability 
to master impulse, that is to act m opposition to a felt 
strong impulse or desire and in observance of a principle 
or in pursuance of an end accepted by the subject as 
more desirable than the end to which he is impelled 
at the moment. This ability on this level of its exercise 
may be termed the freedom of the will. The mdividual 
may be termed free when and in so far as he exercises 
this freedom, that is, prefers principle to impulse. 

3. Though, however, we may reserve the term free 
will for this its clearest manifestation, there is no sharp 
line at any point along a scale from the highest level 
of tnumph over impulse (as of the martyr or the hero) 
down to the volition involved in an almost automatic 
act hke that of rising from a chair, or suppressmg a yawn. 
Indeed even action taken on behalf of impulse itself 
involves a certain level of will, that is of freedom to 
carry out the act or to do so in one way rather than in 
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another. There is thus a sense in which our acts are 
usually mixed, neither wholly free nor wholly determined. 

4 The term freedom again may be used either of the 
act or of a goal of attainment We may thus speak of 
stages of increasing freedom, attamed by acts of volition 
in the past. Free acts lead to a state or condition of 
freedom. Regarded as attamment man’s will is never 
completely free, but neither is it, so long as he lives, 
ever completely determmed. 

5 The characteristic of volition is not conation but 
initiative. Consequently the level of vohtion of which 
the individual is capable is limited by the level of his 
intelligence. Both phylogenetically and ontogeneticaUy 
the ‘ faculties ’ of intelligence and of vohtion develop 
interdependently. 

6. The freedom of the will is not, therefore, pro- 
portioned to the amount of effort entailed in carrying 
out the ‘ intelligent ' act, but to the extent to which the 
act is determined by intelligence or by impulse. It is 
of course possible in a given case for the two to coincide 

7. Accordmg to this conception of the will, a free will 
is not a will free to make any choice of action, nor a 
freedom to act at haphazard within physical and 
physiological limitations, but a freedom to prefer in- 
telligent to impulsive behaviour And since intelligence 
is the power of disclosing principles and laws, the will 
is free so far as it substitutes adherence to principle 
and law for a mere followmg of impulse. This concept 
of free will, be it noted, is in sharp contrast with the 
concept, set up and knocked down by detemunists, of 
a will that is arbitrary and chaotic. So far from bemg 
chaotic it is a deliberate insistence upon pnnciple, upon 
law. It is the preference of the rule of law over deter- 
mination of behaviour by chaotic and random momentary 
impulse. 

8 This power of adhering to pnnciple in defiance of 
impulse renders the individual’s behaviour to that extent 
predictable, once we know the principles he has espoused. 
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But his behaviour is never completely predictable, even 
if we know all the external circumstances and his adopted 
principles of conduct, because he still remains free 
to adopt higher and more comprehensive prmciples 
as his intelhgence reveals them ; and again because 
he may at any moment and on any occasion fail to 
exercise his freedom and be found following mere 
impulse instead. (The phrase “ mere impulse ” includes 
not only the impulse of original instinct, but also that 
of acquired habit, for the impulse to act habitually is 
itself instinctive, or at any rate innate in all). 

In actual fact of course even if the predictability of 
human behaviour be granted in principle, no one, not 
even his nearest and most famihar associates, ever 
attains, or ever can attain, a sufficiently precise and 
intimate knowledge of any individual’s principles of 
conduct and at the same time of all the relevant cir- 
cumstances on every occasion, to be able to predict with 
absolute certainty what he will do We could never 
in any case hope to predict with the same confidence 
as we predict the behaviour of the inorganic in, say, a 
chemical laboratory. 

g. It follows then that so far as our knowledge of 
individuals is concerned the science of psychology can 
never hope to be an exact science, for human behaviour 
is in accordance with two inaccessible variants, one, 
volition, the other the contents and events in conscious- 
ness of the individual. To neither of these has the 
outside observer the means of access, without the 
immediate co-operation of the individual under observa- 
tion A science of psychology that aims at mdividual 
predictions is thus exceedmg its powers : it is going 
beyond its terms of reference This of course does not 
mean that there is no room for a science of psychology ; 
it means only that it must approach its subject with a 
clear knowledge of its limitations and conditions. It 
must adapt its methods and its objectives to the nature 
of its subject matter, and not begin its enterprise by 
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hastily transferring to the study of hfe methods and 
objectives which seem to serve (and because they serve) 
in the study of non-life. The generalization that what 
appUes in the one field therefore applies in the other is a 
hasty and unscientific generalization. 

lo. But, as already pointed out, though vohtion 
makes human behaviour essentially unpredictable, it 
does not make it random Nor does it mean that it is 
entirely free. The hving being is capable of freedom 
in virtue of intelhgence on the one hand and of vohtion 
on the other. Intelligence limits what he can do, what 
he wiU do depends upon vohtion. His freedom is thus 
hmited by the degree of his intelligence. Intelligence 
is thus a limitmg condition of wiU itself Alter all no one 
can carry out a new act unless it first " comes into his 
head ” ; and no one can act on a pnnciple unless he is 
at least capable of understandmg it. And some of us are 
more capable than others both of understanding and of 
discovering new pnnciples of behaviour. 

For this reason, namely his infenor intelligence, the 
ape’s wiU IS less free than the human’s, and the worm’s 
less free than the ape’s. And where there is no intelh- 
gence there is no vohtion. The entrance of the one 
makes possible the exercise of the other. 

In the last analysis, if vohtion in all its degrees were 
absent, intelligence itself could not begin to function. 
It requires some act or measure of attention. Even a 
dog turning its head towards the source of a sound is 
self-active, is exhibiting some measure of attention. 
Vohtion is present, though in a low degree. But it is 
no doubt conceivable that the level of vohtion at which 
we speak of the freedom of the wih, the level at which 
we rise above impulse, might be absent without a 
corresponding absence of intelhgence. But consider 
the futihty of such a world. A world it would be of 
impotent dreamers, in which the genius would be he 
who dreamed the furthest and was most impotent and 
most aware of it. There would be no use for high 
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intelligence in such a world ; and the science of 
psychology would be hard put to it to account for it 
m its system of behaviour. It would have no survival 
value. Then would be crucially tested the interest 
value of inert and useless knowledge. Is it true in the 
last analysis that mere knowledge, mere awareness of a 
truth, IS in itself an adequate motive for pursuing it ? 
Unless this is so, intelhgence would die of desuetude : 
it would not be worth while exercising it. 

However that may be, in the actual course of evolution 
intelligence and vohtion have developed pari passu. 
That is to say, as we pass from level to level up the 
evolutionary scale, we find a higher degree both of 
intelhgence and of volition at each stage. On the other 
hand, it is also true that within any stage the tendency 
is for vohtion to lag behind intelhgence in mdividual 
behaviour. There are clear reasons for both these facts 
As already pointed out, there cannot be a higher level 
of vohtion without a higher intelhgence Pnmanly, 
of course, it is limited by physical conditions. Neither 
dog nor man, for instance, is able, as a fly is able, to 
walk along the ceilmg But within our physical limita- 
tions our intelligence is a further hmiting factor. A dog is 
perfectly able to make all the movements required in 
opening his kennel door, or fetching and arranging 
straw or leaves or cushions so as to provide himself a 
comfortable bed, or m closing his kennel door on a cold 
night to keep out the cold. But it takes a remarkably 
intelhgent dog to do these things. His low degree of 
intelhgence degrades his vohtion : it does not occur 
to him to do these acts Far less is he able to plan and 
execute a new dwelhng for himself, or a policy of mutual 
peace amongst the dogs of the neighbourhood, or to 
develop a system of signs hke the human language. 
He may be physically capable of the movements mvolved 
in ah these undertakings. But he does not, he cannot 
undertake them. Intelhgence has hmited vohtion. We 
cannot wiU what it does not occur to us to will. 
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But the second statement is also true. We often do 
not will what we can will In animals this is evidenced 
in the lower level of volition where one impulse is at 
conflict with another ; for the animal is not, by reason 
of his limited mtelligence, capable of volition subjecting 
impulse to prmciple. Of the several cats confined by 
Thorndike in cages, some made more effort to escape 
than others. We shall be told perhaps that some were 
more hungry. Perhaps, but they were not obhged to 
attempt to get out of their cages A machine acts 
because it is obhged to : it has no say in the matter. 
But the cat initiates activity. The machine does not. 
Some of the cats showed more initiative than others. 
And some of them solved the problem sooner They 
could because they would Where there was a will,* 
there eventually appieared a way 

With man the same differences in volition appear on 
the same lowly level. For man ‘ comprehends ’ levels 
of behaviour below him. But the higher' levels of 
volition yield abundant examples We make plans, 
plans for our own or the general welfare, but we do not 
carry them out As a rule we must support vohtion 
with impulse. Thus many people do their best work 
if they are paid something for it. Impulse tips the 
balance. But the best work of all is work not done for 
money : here vohtion works on the highest level In 
the one case intelligence was followed freely, in the other 
instinctive or derived impulse helped to determine 
action. And most of our actions are of this mixed 
nature. We act seldom quite freely We may put 
the same thing another way by saymg that vohtion of 
the lower is frequently exercised to support vohtion 
of a higher level. A lesser comes in to mediate a greater 
freedom But so far as this is so, the wiU is the less 
free. 

To summarize the main contentions of this chapter ; 

•I refer here to the lower level of vohtion, exhibited in impulsive 
behaviour 
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As already claimed in the previous chapter the 
acts of every living creature are either impelled or 
intelligent ; impulse and intelhgence cover the whole 
field. Most, perhaps all, our acts exhibit both these 
principles. But the two prmciples are not the same ; 
they are constantly conflicting. The power to act 
intelligently is volition, and the degree of vohtion 
expressed in any act is in direct ratio to the degree in 
which intelligence outweighs impulse And just as 
intelligence rises from the lowliest to the highest levels 
as we come to man, so volition becomes increasmgly 
volition : it becomes mcreasingly free Thus man has 
much more free will than the lower ammals. But in no 
sense is volition random or arbitrary ; for it is only so 
far as intelligence, the power of principle or order, 
participates, that vohtion participates also. All true 
initiative is intelligent, and vohtion is initiative The 
freedom of the will is intelligence in exercise. 

Only if we grant this conclusion can we understand 
the peculiar quahty of the vohtional consciousness, as 
most clearly exhibited in, say, a moral cnsis. The 
peculiarity of the phenomenon lies m the very fact that 
while we feel ourselves impelled or drawn one way, we 
actually go another This distinctive fact is completely 
missed if we regard the case as a conflict of impulses — a 
not mfrequent way of expressmg it. The case is one 
of impulse on the one side and something quite different 
from impulse on the other, namely the intelligent self. 
It IS the self, the self imtiative, the self imposmg itself 
upon impulse, the self creating, the self a cause. The 
whole significance of human behaviour is completely 
missed, as modem psychology persistently misses it, by 
overlookmg this simple truth : man can cause. Man 
can create his own motive, can move himself to action, 
in disregard of the motives supplied by impulse.* 

* Also of course he can— and perhaps nsually does— follow a ‘ giren ’ 
motive bo far as he does this, he fails to initiate meliora video (intelh- 
gence), deteriora seqnor (impulse) 
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Initiative is initiative : to act impulsively or habitually 
is not to imtiate ; it is to act as one has acted before, 
either by original nature or by habit. 

Until this truism has been accepted, accounts of the 
process of human development, and more narrowly of 
human (and also of animal) learning, are bound to fail ; 
they may account for the estabhshment or achievement 
but they cannot account for the first acquirement. No 
mechanical jugghng with the conditioned reflex or with 
tnals and errors can account for the introduction of a 
single new response. They give a more or less coherent 
account of the shifting or response within the ongmal 
repertoire of instmctive or reflex or innately determmed 
reactions, but they never account, and m the nature 
of the case cannot account, for the introduction of any 
response outside that onginal or mnately determined 
repertoire. No amount of shifting or exchanging of 
‘ bonds ’ among the keys and the letters of my typewnter 
can introduce a new letter : the ongmal list of responses 
remains the same, the only difference is that they are 
provoked by different (amongst the original set of) 
stimuh. And similarly no amount of shifting or exchang- 
ing can add or subtract from the original stimuli : all 
it can effect is to attach the old stimuli to different 
(amongst the onginal set of) responses.® 

Until we recognize the co-operation of volition (the 
self initiatmg) with intelligence (the self apprehending 
the new — what it shall imtiate) psychology will ‘ explain ' 
development in vain. It may juggle umnteUigently 
with the two meanings of the word ‘ new confusing 
an old reaction new to that response with a genuinely 
new reaction, or it may dazzle us with a display of new 
patterns and designs without considering how they were 
created. The mechanistic psychology nustakes the 
beginning for the end, the Gestalt psychology the end 
for the beginning. For the question at issue is just 
the question how from oiigmal equipment is our 
behaviour shaped and fashioned ? One school answers 
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by overlooking the curious shapeliness of the shape, 
the other by directing our attention to it and nothmg eke. 

It IS important in considemig volition to avoid mis- 
taking it for conation, the experience of effort.* Effort 
of course frequently follows the initiative act, but it is 
not therefore the same thing. The overcoming of one's 
ph5rsical limitations is no easy matter. And every 
innovation in physical movement or in conscious thought 
involves some new physical adjustment. There is 
presumably some cerebral or some muscular modification. 
The accompan5nng affective tone betokens effort. But 
the effort is not proportioned to the degree of volition. 
The ship-wrecked swimmer makes great efforts to reach 
the raft , but his Vohtion* is at a low level, for he is 
acting primarily on a strong impuke. 

Confusion over the relation of vohtion to conation is 
likely to deprive vohtion of its rightful place, and to 
land us back in a purely mechanistic psychology. There 
IS certainly a close relation between them, but they are 
not the same. Moreover, they are not so closely related 
as to be proportional to one another All vohtion 
involves some degree of conation, but the degree which 
it involves depends not on the intensity or the level of 
the vohtion, but on purely physiological factors — habits 
of movement which have to be overcome, or a low degree 
of energy or a high degree of fatigue. The horse under 
the lash of his driver, struggles his hardest to pull the 
load, and may even sink beneath it. Conation is at a 
maximum ; vohtion is at a mimmum, for his efforts 
are not the outcome of his own will. He acts on impulse 
far more than on vohtion. Similarly with the panic- 
stncken inmates fleeing from a house on fire. Rather 
less intense is the conation of a game’s player exerting 
himself to seize or throw the ball. But his vohtion is 
on a higher level, though his conation is less. A still 

* In future, I shall distinguuh Volition at iti highest level (viz. inde- 
pendent of impulse) from volition or initiative at its lower level (viz. in 
pursuance of impulse) by spellmg the former with a big V, 
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higher level of volition is shown by a student who sticks 
to his task in spite of his comrades calling him out to 
play. But conation is at a still lower intensity. The 
mart3nr who allows himself to be bound to the stake 
rather than recant wills strongly perhaps, but he conates 
scarcely at all. He may, of course, be extremely 
reluctant to be burned, but the measure of his reluctance 
is not the measure of his conation, it is the measure of 
his ‘ unmlhngness.’ 

The identification of Volition with conation arises 
from confusing physical effort with psychical initiative. 
The dif&culty of a difi&cult decision is not the difficulty 
of a difficult climb. The same word hides different 
experiences. The common factor is the presence of an 
obstacle with the experience of removmg or overcoming 
it. But m the case of the decision the so-called effort 
which the volition entails is different in quahty from 
the effort of toUing up a hdl. The one is psychical, the 
other physiological. The one is reluctance or un- 
willingness, the other is physical stress and strain. The 
conditions which arouse them are different A con- 
dition of the one is the anticipation of uncomfortable 
consequences ; of the other the presence of actual 
physical impediments or bodily fatigue or inertia, 
needing the greater strain to overcome them. In the 
case of vohtion no such difficulty may exist. Nothing 
prevents me from walking into the flames to rescue a 
burning infant : there is no physical inabihty to stop 
me If I do not do it, it is because I am reluctant to 
do it ; I do not so will. Conation is proportioned to 
impediment. Volition to impulse The experiences of 
overcommg an impediment and of mastenng an impulse 
are different in quality Volition is the active aspect 
of intelligence, the activity being the more pronounced 
as the impulses (instinctive or acquired) to be mastered 
are more insistent by original endowment or by habit. 
The self is felt more active in such a case. But in any 
concrete case Vohtion and conation are so inextricably 
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mixed, as also are impulse and intelligence, that it 
requires clear introspective analysis to discriminate the 
two sets of factors. But the differences are psychologi- 
cally of the highest sigmiicance. 

The distmction between Volition and conation may 
be illustrated further from two not uncommon psycholo- 
gical t3qjes, the fanatic and the so-called strong-wiUed 
individual. The fanatic is a one-sided enthusiast who 
often hves at a high level of conation, but so far as his 
fanaticism is in question he does not display any high 
level of will For his fanaticism is of the nature of 
impulse or of habit or more often of both combined. 
The out-and-out fundamentahst may be an individual 
who, as we may put it, has allowed himself to be carried 
away by an idea. He has signally failed to exercise 
control He has refused or neglected to exercise his 
intelhgence, or to be guided by its dehverances. Not 
initiative but lack of initiative is his characteristic. 
Volition IS at a low level And what are the impulses 
to which the fanatic has 5aelded ? Sometimes largely 
to the mere force of habit, but more often, for habit 
alone scarcely suffices to produce the fanatic, to the 
impulse of self assertion, of dominance, to the desire 
for power. He would impose his views on others, not 
as he wrongly rationahzes, because they are correct, 
but because they are his, the imposition of them upon 
others ministers to his pride Some fanatics there are 
no doubt who appear as unselfish idealists These 
illustrate the distmction more precisely For, so far 
as they are true ideahsts, that is preach and practise 
in defiance of their stronger impulses and in obedience 
to the voice of intelligence, the term fanatic is a mis- 
nomer. As a term of opprobnum it ceases to apply 
Rather it is the term applied to them by their more 
fanatical comrades by reason of thnr fanaticism — the 
famihar expedient of evading our weaknesess by project- 
ing them on to others. The true idealist is no fanatic 
in the sense of one who persists in a cause or an opinion 
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in spite of its clear unreasonableness : he deliberately 
takes a reasonable view. Of course it may happen that 
his opinion, though he has arrived at it after careful 
thought, may be wrong : it may be a less valuable 
opinion than that of even the majority of his fellows. 
He may be a very unintelhgent or a very ill informed 
person, or both. In that case he is exercismg a high 
level of vohtion, the highest indeed of which he is capable, 
for no man can do more than prefer the intelligent to the 
impulsive action. But the case must be extremely rare 
in which such a person would be regarded as a fanatic 
even by his fellows, for the reason that an individual of 
high principles (unmixed that is to say by self assertive 
impulses) is certain in his general conduct to display a 
considerateness and an altruism that will rob the judg- 
ment of his fellows of its stmg. They may call him a 
fanatic, but they will mean the less by it. 

The concept of the so-called strong-willed person 
hides the same confusion between volition and conation. 
The strong-wiUed person is often in actual fact vohtion- 
ally undeveloped. There are m fact two types of strong 
wiU, one of which only is genuinely strong. But the 
specious type sometimes passes for authentic, and is 
accorded an unmerited respect in consequence. To 
the specious t5q)e belongs the individual who is in fact 
volitionally undeveloped, but happens to be endowed 
with unusually strong impulses of self-assertion and 
pugnacity. His characteristic is aggressiveness — ^he is 
constantly imposing his ‘ will ’ upon others. He develops 
forceful habits. But he is in no sense strong-wdled 
in reahty. He is merely dominated by strong impulses ; 
to which he yields. He learns no doubt to get his own 
way more often than his less aggressive fellows : getting 
one's own way is not so strong an impulse with them. 
Genuine strength of will shows itself quite otherwise. 
It is not concerned to get its own way at the moment, 
for it does not yield to the self assertive impulse. On 
the contrary, the impulses of self assertion and pugnacity 
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are under a strong control; the strength consists 
in the steady subjection of these as of other impulses 
to principle. The will is in evidence in the whole course 
of conduct, which is seldom marked, except on due 
occasion, by specially violent or forceful behaviour. 
Quiet equanimity of manner rather than impulsiveness 
marks this genuine control. The possession of the strong 
will is often not conspicuous at first sight. The strength 
becomes manifest with acquaintance. Nor does it follow 
that it wins so immediate or striking a ' success ’ as its 
more impetuous opposite. On the other hand its 
influence is apt to be more lasting, for the simple reason 
that principle is that which Icists : it is the permanent 
behind the transient. The specious type exhibits 
conation with a minimum of Volition, but for the really 
strong willed conation is subordinate. 



CHAPTER XI 


FREE WILL AND A SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

We can now attempt to substantiate the claims made 
in the last chapter that the failure to recognize the 
significance of Vohtion in psychology rests upon a 
misconception of the nature of science ; and that 
science has nothing to fear from a full recognition of the 
vahdity of Vohtion at its highest level. 

Perhaps a practicable way of approaching this topic is 
to consider a number of common assumptions (not the 
less, indeed the more, potent m that they are implicit 
rather than exphcit), which have come to impede scientific 
progress. It reqmres a science of psychology free 
from self-imposed restrictions to do justice to freedom 
in its subject — ^human behaviour. This chapter is an 
attempt to free it from some of these impediments. 
The assumptions are the following : 

(1) That it is the business of science to get rid of 
mystenes. 

(2) That science assumes the universahty of laws in 
the sense of invanable uniformities , and only on that 
assumption can science be pursued, 

{3) That scientific explanation is necessarily 
mechanistic. 

(4) That cause is either a kind of blind force or a 
term for the first of two in any unifonn sequence of 
events. 

(5) That the effect can contain nothing which was 
not contained in the cause 

It is proposed to deal with each of these fallacies or 
with the fallacies implied in each of these assumptions, 
in Its relation to the question of the place of Volition 
in a science of psychology. 
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The Relation of Science to Mystery 
In recent literature of psychological controversy it is 
not uncommon for one party m the controversy, hard up 
for an argument, to disparage his opponent as a mystic, 
a dealer in mystenes. The imphcation is that he is 
therefore not scientific — ^he has abandoned attempts at 
explanation by invoking the aid of some mystic force or 
entity. And there are writers on psychology, writers 
of considerable repute, who actually claim, as for 
example in explaining the thinking process, to have 
got rid of mystery — “ It is as simple as pla5nng tennis — 
there is no mystery about it 

The fallacy that science abolishes mystenes is almost 
too naive and crude, one might have hoped, to demand 
serious exposure Science has never abolished a single 
mystery, and never will. It has not reduced by one 
the number of mystenes which have presented them- 
selves to the human mind. Explanation is not the 
withdrawal of mystery, it is only its more precise 
location. It may indeed be even maintained that the 
progress of science is marked by a multiphcation of the 
mysteries that occur to us, not by a decrease in their 
number , as the circle of scientific discovery widens 
there is room for more mystenes on its circumference. 
And at no time in the world's history have men been 
aware of more mystenes than to-day : we are all engaged 
in fathoming some of them. There are more not fewer 
discoveries awaiting us than ever before : and we are 
making them at increasing rate. Thus the mysteries 
appear not to be lessening within the modem period of 
the great advance of science. 

Let us consider a simple instance. Is there anyone 
of us who really believes that we can ever understand 
why the impmging of etheric vibrations (or their modem 
equivalent) of a certain number and rate upon the 
retina should result in that particular quahty of 
consciousness we call red ? We may discover the 
physical conditions of the event called red, but can we 
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ever hope to explain the event It remains a ms^tery 
in the sense that it cannot be resolved into any experience 
simpler and more familiar than itself. Just as little 
can we hope to explEiin, in the sense of removing the 
mystery from, any single event in consciousness — and 
to us all events are events in consciousness (though 
they may be events outside consciousness as well) — ^nor 
the mysterious fact of consciousness itself. That the 
human mind is constitutionally incapable of removing 
mysteries even in the most familiar and ordinary events 
is a truism which escapes notice only because it is so 
famihar. For we are all apt to overlook the obvious.* 

The writer who maintains that there is no mystery 
about thinking because it is as simple as playing tennis 
himself overlooks this simple truism. For playing 
tennis is a very mysterious process, just as mysterious 
as thinking is. To convert thinking into terms of 
tenms playing, even if he succeeds in doing so, is not 
to get rid of the mystery of thinking. It is merely to 
render one mystery in terms of another. 

To charge an opponent with mysticism, in the sense 
of a behef in mystenes, is thus in effect to convict oneself. 
It is to claim a supernatural because a superhuman 
intellectual power : the power of getting rid of mysteries. 

What science does attempt to get rid of is not mystery, 
it is magic. The plausibility of the anti-mystic argument 
rests upon confusing the two. Science attempts to 
discover certain connections, or relations, which appear, 
so far as we are concerned, to hold invariably between 
certain phenomena ; to establish certain uniformities 
of nature. These discovenes are made by means 
accessible to all and result from the exercise of the 
ordinary human intelligence. The assumption of the 
possession by individuals of peculiar powers eind of their 
access to processes inaccessible to the ordinary human 
intelligence working in its normal way is the characteristic 
of magic. If there are any psychologists who really do 
believe in magic, they merit accusation and exposure 
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accordingly. But to charge with mysticism or a belief 
in magic potencies psychologists who do not accept 
these doctrines is to confess oneself balked for better 
arguments. It is the resource of the impotent. 

To consider the bearing of this upon Volition. It is 
not the duty of science to reject Volition on the ground 
that it introduces a mystery. For science multiplies 
mysteries, it does not abohsh them. It is the duty of 
science to reject Vohtion from the scope of the science 
of psychology if Volition implies a magic potency, that 
is, the possession of any peculiar power in individuals 
and their access to processes generally inaccessible. 
But to admit the existence of Volition is not to admit 
magic. For Vohtion is the property of all men, not the 
pecuhar property of an individual • and the process of 
wilhng is open to investigation by us all. Vohtion, like 
consciousness, or red, or sound, or the experience of 
pleasure or pain, is a mystery, but it holds no magic. 
It is itself one of the interesting uniformities of human 
nature, and it exhibits in its functioning certain interest- 
ing uniformities It is therefore the duty of science not 
to reject it but to discover what these uniformities may 
be. The taboo of Vohtion on the ground that it is 
mysterious is then the first impediment from which 
science can free itself. 

The Relation of Volition to Law 

A second assumption is that since science assumes 
and is bound to assume the universality of law, therefore 
the science of psychology can not recognize Volition as 
genuine initiative since this would interfere with the 
reign of law. 

The immediate answer to this argument is that science 
is pnmarily interested in the search for truth, and 
therefore does not begin its search by assuming at the 
outset the particular form which that truth wdl take. 
For to do so is to beg the question. Science therefore 
makes no such preliminary assumption as that the 
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universe, or man as one of its phenomena, is completely 
comprehensible in terms of invanable uniformities, or 
that man’s whole behaviour is the outcome of universal 
laws. To make that assumption without adducing 
proof is to prejudge the verdict. 

Science begins by takmg its data as it finds them, and 
to this the science of psychology is no exception 
Amongst one of its most interesting data, especisdly in 
the case of man, are the unique phenomena of Volition , 
which group of phenomena science considers on their 
merits, unprejudiced by preconceptions or assumptions 
taken over from some school of philosophic speculations 
That many men of science are unable to take this 
attitude indicates the difficulty of scientific detachment, 
the difficulty of prosecuting science in a scientific spirit. 
To science every experience is equal 

But to many this answer may not seem to get rid of 
their difficulties. Science, they will say or feel, is in 
practice bound to assume law, for otherwise how can 
it rely on the umversahty of any of its generahzations ? 
A generalization is a generalization, a statement of what 
holds universally. It is impossible for science to carry 
on its work if we admit that generahzations may not 
obtain Is science to lose faith in herself ? To go on 
pursuing a futile quest for generahzations that do not 
exist ? This argument, however, assumes a needlessly 
extreme position. Whether in the long run, or in the 
last analysis, there is no compromise, no intermediate 
position, between universal universahty and an ultimate 
initiative is a question not for the scientist but for the 
metaphysician, whose business it is to examine the 
products of the sciences if by chance he may discover 
a workable s}mthesis. So far as the scientific investigator 
of human behaviour is concerned, he is met by the 
simple fact that an assumption of universalities in one 
sphere of phenomena (the physical sphere, the sphere 
of the inorganic) and of initiative on the other (where 
life comes in) is actually found, so far as our daily 
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experiences and conduct go, to be a perfectly working 
compromise, indeed the only workable plan we are 
aware of. 

If on the one hand there were no uniformity at all, we 
could not carry on our lives for a moment, for we could 
not rely on anything being where it was or happening 
as it did on any previous occasion. We could not indeed 
continue to live. But on the other hand if there were 
no initiative, we could not even begin to hve at all — 
there would be no hfe, nothing that we could dignify 
by the name of behaviour. There would indeed be 
nothing to behave. For mere uniformity is the negation 
of activity of any kind. For movement, activity, is 
ipso facto the upsetting of the status quo It is initiation. 

But whether the reader is prepared to accept the last 
statement or not, at any rate, and this is all that need 
be admitted for the scientist, we do actually work the 
compromise Pragmatically, it works We are exer- 
cising initiative in taking advantage of the uniformities 
of physical, and so far as they obtain, of human nature 
every moment of our lives. Just this is human behaviour. 
A scientific study of human behaviour is partial and 
inadequate which considers one side of it and not the 
other. The business of science is not to consider only 
the uniformities, but to investigate the compromise. 
It is ]ust here that the pecuhar interest of the scientific 
study of human behaviour comes in. It hes in discover- 
ing, to put it paradoxically, the uniformities, the laws, 
which condition the compromise 

Thus the business of the scientist, the disinterested 
student of human nature and behaviour, is not to 
degrade man as a machine nor to enthrone him as 
creator, but to be ever disclosing the relations between 
the two. If all creator, then there are no laws to 
investigate — ^we move in a region of magic But if all 
mechanical — there is no man left to investigate. There 
remains the fascinatmg problem of the interconnections 
between the two. 
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This is the sphere of the science of psychology. The 
laws of these interconnections await discovery But 
they may be only contingent laws. Moreover, they 
adi^t of degrees of regularity. There are many laws 
which hold for instance so long as we continue to will 
alike. The laws of human behaviour are thus both laws 
contingent and laws conditioned. If I perceive, there 
are certain uniformities of conscious process. But I 
may not perceive. The laws of perception are contingent 
laws. The average death age of a certain population 
is, say, forty-five years, and the average expectation of 
life at forty-five for that population is twelve years. 
On this basis insurance companies may determme their 
premium rates. And with fair confidence. But this 
law is also conditional ; for human initiative taking 
advantage of other laws may alter the average. We 
may start living more healthy hves. Even our average 
stature is to some degree conditional on our own initiative. 
The average stature of women in England has nsen 
noticeably m recent years They have taken to outdoor 
pursuits, and more rational living. Both contingent 
and conditional laws are involved here. A contingent 
process is one that happens uniformly, if it happens. 
It IS conditional when the process itself is more or less 
alterable at our Vohtion. 

Hence there is no justification for the claim that 
science can be usefully and fruitfully pursued only on 
the assumption that all the data are reducible to 
invariable uniformities. Her business is not so to 
reduce them but to find and formulate the invanables 
within the variable. 


The View that Scientific Explanation ts Necessarily 
Mechanisttc 

The plausibility of this belief lies in overlooking its 
equivocal meamng. If all that is meant is that it is 
the busmess of science to disclose uniformities or 
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mechanisms, and if we reserve the term explanation 
for these disclosures, the statement is unexceptionable 
The fallacy lies in takmg the statement to imply that 
since scientific discovery is the discovery of uniformities, 
therefore there is nothing else to di^over, or rather 
there is nothing else existent. Or, to put the same thing 
another way, it lies in the assumption that whatever is 
is uniform, and is thus open, at least in pnnciple, to 
expression as a uniformity. All human behaviour, and 
perhaps all phenomena,® exhibit at the same time both 
uniformity and non-uniformity. Volition is itself an 
example par excellence of this combination. As a 
characteristic of human behaviour it is itself a uniformity, 
that is to say, it is the common, the uniform, property 
of man. Moreover, it is also uniform in its procedure, 
and has uniform limitations. It works uniformly in 
only one direction, namely in that indicated by intelh- 
gence, or by a relative degree of intelhgence. All human 
behaviour is uniformly either impulsive or volitional, 
either impelled, or guided by intelhgence. From this 
law there is no escape . And from the law of free volition , 
that it operates in the more intelhgent and less impulsive 
direction, there is no escape. So much for its 
mechanism. So much can science fruitfully disclose 
to us. 

But we are not justified in concludmg that the story 
of volition ends just here On the contrary we know 
it does not For there is left the question on what 
occasions do we will and on what do we follow impulse. 
And on this science can do no more than descnbe the 
occasions after they have happened. She cannot 
predict. She does not and cannot know the answer. 
Indeed no one knows, not, till he wills his act, the doer 
himself. If he did, he would prejudge his own vohtion. 
Again, he may mean to will, but fail to do so. He may, 
that is to say, imtiate the thought, but not the action. 

Thus scientific explanation deals with the mechanisms 
of will satisfactorily enough, and usefully. But the 
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explanation of will, in the sense of the complete* 
explanation of it, is not therefore mechanistic. There 
is something beyond the scope of scientific explanation. 
All that science does is to discover some things about 
the way it works We are therefore not entitled to 
conclude that because science discloses the mechanisms 
of activity and of behaviour, therefore it can recognize 
only subject matter or events which are completely 
mechanical. Nor conversely may we conclude that 
because human behaviour exhibits volition therefore 
much of it is not susceptible to scientific explanation. 
There is also the uniform. 

If that be so we are free from the impediment which 
those set up for themselves who hold that because 
explanation is mechanistic, therefore science can treat 
human nature only by den3ang to it all that is non- 
mechamstic. Rather is it concerned to examine and 
reveal the mechanisms involved in the procedures of 
the non-mechanical, and in so doing to give its due 
place to the non-mechanical as well as to thcmechamcal. 
It goes beyond its province when it assumes as its initial 
dogma that its function is to render one completely in 
terms of the other, or to ignore the existence of either 
of them. 

In pomt of fact scientific explanation never succeeds 
in reducing a single event that it investigates to 
mechanism and nothing else There is always something 
left unexplained. We may investigate the behaviour 
of the atom or the electron, but there is still the atom 
or the electron left We may investigate the conscious 
processes, sensation, perception, attention, and so forth, 
but there is still consciousness unexplained. We may 
investigate the conditions and limitations of Volition, 
but Volition itself remains outside the reach of science. 
But of course this does not mean that science is to 
refuse to recognize its place, any more than it refuses 

* t « the resolution of it into something more familiar and self- 
evident than itself. 
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to recognize the place of sensation, perception, or 
consciousness in the concrete events which constitute 
human behaviour. We can give no coherent account 
of human behaviour or human development by leaving 
them out. 


Inadequate Concepts of Cause 

The term cause has tended to pass out of fashion in 
modem science, at least where the writer is aiming at 
precision of statement. In a certam sense it might be 
held that there are no causes. Modem science is more 
concerned to discover uniformities than to disclose 
causes. The term is becoming discredited, because it 
involves an unwarranted persomfication or anthropo- 
morphization. The term ‘ maker ’ or ‘ determiner ’ is 
reaing into the facts more than we find there. All we 
find are uniform processes, invariable successions ; and 
we are not justified in adding to the former of two events 
which happen in succession a kind of power over the 
other, malang it occur. There is no senes of powers 
passing in succession along the causal series endowing 
each effect with some imtiative in turn, whereby it 
causes or makes happen the next event.® No such 
potency is discoverable. To read that into them is to 
endow them with the attnbutes of the human will . it 
is an unwarranted humanizing of the non-human. 

On this ground the term cause is mistmsted in science, 
as carrjmig some imphcation beyond that of mere 
uniformity of occurrences. And frequently nothing is 
put in its place, no explanation of these uniform 
occurrences is forthcommg. Science is concerned, on 
this view, merely with describing what happens, with 
disclosing the uniformities. Further than this it is not 
the business of any particular science to go. 

So far as concerns physical phenomena this attitude 
of modem science’ may or may not be justified. But 
it does not follow that because the notion of cause as a 
kind of inanimate force making things happen has been 

M 
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ruled out of physical science therefore there is no place 
for cause of any kind in any part of expenence. It 
has been noted that the idea of cause as a determinant 
of movement or activity was taken over into physical 
from psychical phenomena This transference may have 
been illegitimate. But it was possible to take it over only 
because it was already an actual human or psychical 
experience. We are constantly aware of ourselves 
initiating behaviour ; and in this sense, the sense of 
immediate initiators we experience ourselves as causes 
We have no other direct experience of cause at all, and 
from no other source can we denve our notion of cause 
as maker. Apart from this unique expenence the 
concept of cause as blmd force itself could never have 
occurred to us. And inasmuch as the only experience 
of cause we possess is that of ourselves, intelligent 
conscious bemgs, imtiating action, the burden of proving 
that a hhnd force ever exists or can exist lies upon those 
who make use of that concept There is no evidence 
that it does exist : the only causes we know are of a 
different kind — ^hving beings. To ascnbe causation to 
non-life is to go beyond our direct experience ; and so 
far as investigation has gone beyond the available 
evidence. The only scientific attitude then is to admit 
as a datum of science the ordinary human expenence of 
causation, but to make no use of cause in any other sense, 
until there are good reasons for so doing To do so is 
a pnori dogmatism : directly opposed to the whole spint 
of science. The only imtiators then that we are aware 
of in our immediate experience are hving bemgs — 
ourselves. 

Moreover there is an important imphcation in this 
experience of cause as mitiator. It involves a repudiation 
of the assumption that there can be nothing more in 
the effect than there was already m the cause, the facile 
assumption of science in the nineteenth century,® which 
has so unfortunately influenced psychology in the 
twentieth. 



There is no reason, however, to assume it vahd. The 
absolute equation of cause and effect is an assumption 
which may or may not be found to work in the physical 
realm, but certainly we are not warranted in therefore 
assuming it of the psychical. About the learning process 
— to take an example — the significant and truly inter- 
esting thing is not its conservation of the old, but its 
imtiation of the new Indeed the very fact of cause 
itself imphes an introduction of the new • you cannot 
initiate the old — repetition is not initiation It is this 
very power to introduce the new that characterizes 
intelhgence and vohtion Intelligence is a new revela- 
tion, volition a new creation. One is the new in 
awareness, the other the new in act. All human 
development hangs thereon. Uniqueness is a measure 
of the degree to which intelhgence and vohtion are 
what they are Take away the new and they vanish 
with it. 

The statement that the effect can contain nothing 
that was not in the cause really implies a mistaken 
analogy For the form of the statement, the use of the 
word ‘ contains ' assumes a material occurrence. The 
analogy between cause and effect, on the one hand, 
and a vehicle and that which it contains, on the other, 
is a false analogy There is no doubt a material side 
to all acts of causation • all causes use matter as their 
instruments. And the amount of matter, or energy or 
whatever term is used to express the fundamental 
material fact, is perhaps neither increased nor lessened 
by Einy act of causation. The measurable remains 
measurable. But cause makes no such claim on its 
behalf as that it alters the total sum of matter. Its 
newness is newness of another kind. 

The statement that the effect contains nothing that 
was not in the cause merely implies an identity of 
tngredtents The material concerned is m both cases 
the same But to admit this point (though ultimately 
the point may prove baseless) is not to admit that the 
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effect IS in no sense new. One thing new is the arrange- 
ment, the form, the inter-relations, of the material 
And after all, if matter is all reducible to electron-protons 
or some simple identities or entities of uniform character, 
rearrangements are all that is possible. All origmahty 
is rearrangement * In this sense the effect may be 
importantly different from the cause ; the re-combina- 
tions of elements or units may make all the difference 
in practice. 

If this holds, as we must admit it does in the phjrsical 
world, what reason is there for denymg it of the psychical 
world ? For we experience these changes just as 
immediately. The firing of a gun may result in very 
important re-arrangements of matter, so may the creation 
of a cake or a chemical compound. And these re- 
arrangements may and do have very different appearances 
and very different effects. In other words the effect is 
not just a re-arrangement, except as concerns the 
matenal constituents. The re-arrangement itself is not 
the effect ; the effect is the practical resultant of the 
re-arrangements. This, not the ultimate units, if there 
are any, constitute the new, are the essence of the 
effect 

To hold then that the effect contains nothing that 
was not in the cause is either fatuous or fallacious If 
it means merely that the ultimate umts of matter are 
always the same, we may grant the point (at least 
provisionally) while noting its non-significance. If it 
implies that the re-arrangements of these same units 
are only re-arrangements, and therefore nothing new, we 
reply that it is just on these re-arrangements that the 
newness of the effects depends. The effect is the 
resultant of these very re-arrangements. And it is 
different from its precedent cause, often very significantly 
different There is somethmg completely new about it 
The one thmg that the re-arrangement is not is a mere 
re-arrangement. New relations have been set up 
between the constituent units, and these new relations 
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constitute the newness and give rise to further new 
relations — the ostensible effect. In other words the 
reahties of our practical hfe are or may be just these 
very new differences m relations — the elements or units 
or atoms or whatever we name them being non-sigmficant. 

If this is so on the physical level why deny it equally 
of the psychical, for experience yields the same data to 
psychology. The expenence is indeed more direct and 
mtimate. We are repeatedly domg new deeds and 
thinkmg new thoughts What point is served in 
den5dng their newness on the ground that a meticulous 
analysis of such constituents as are accessible to analysis 
discovers only old constituents ? Such a contention is 
beside the pomt Shakespeare was not the less onginal 
because he used ink and pen and paper, and wrote in 
words which were already in the dictionary, or because 
he used arm and hand and finger when creating Hamlet 
He yet discovered the new. He created But we do 
not need to select Shakespeare, or cite the unusual, for 
evidence of the original Everyone of us every day is 
making more or less practically important re-arrange- 
ments of the old, re-arrangements in which the effect is 
not the mere fact of re-arrangement, but the new resultant 
of the re-arrangement. Not the re-arrangement but the 
new mter-relations it sets up. We study new books, 
we come to new conclusions, we wear new clothes, we 
try new diets, we are never quite the same even in our 
accustomed movements and performances ; and some of 
these re-arrangements mean very different effects. We 
are in fact constantly introducing the new. The effects 
are very different from their causes. 

The truth would be better put by sa3dng that the 
effects are very different because of their causes ; for 
the argument we are combating depends for its plausi- 
bihty on a particular notion of cause It regards a cause 
as a state of matter preceding another and different 
state of matter, to be called its effect But this is to 
deprive the term of its value. It is to regard the whole 
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course of the universe as a series of states of matter just 
happening one after the other with nothing to mediate 
the changes The term cause m its proper use is just 
this mediator of the changes. We are immediately 
aware of this mediator in ourselves, and we assume 
some mediator for the changes in the physical world, 
for we have no other way of comprehending them. 
Once we admit that the changes m the physical world 
are not uncaused, that they have causes, and once we 
admit that these causes are mediators or initiators of 
the changes, what nght has science which imphes cause 
in the inorgamc to deny mitiation in the organic ? So 
that on that score Vohtion (cause m human experience) 
is not only permissible but actually in consonance with 
scientific assumptions themselves. 

Summarily then we may venture the following sug- 
gestions about cause and the relation of cajise to 
vohtion : 

(1) The notion of cause as a hhnd force rests on an 
unwarranted transference to the field of physical 
phenomena of a concept derived from the field of 
conscious experience, and may be dismissed. 

(2) It does not however follow that the concept of 
cause should be discarded from the field in which cause 
is actually experienced and from which the notion is 
derived. It would be as unscientific to dismiss it from 
a field in which it obtains as to retam it in one in which 
it does not. In the one it is, in the other it is not, a 
directly experienced experience 

(3) In the field of conscious expenence cause figures 
as Volition ; of cause in no other sense are we directly 
conscious. 

(4) Hence it is in accordance with the spirit and 
principles of science to admit cause in this sense as a 
datum of the science of psychology. 

(5) The identification of cause with effect, or the 
notion that there can be nothing in the effect which was 
not in the cause, does not apply to the concept of cause 
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and effect in the sense in which they are appropriate in 
psychology. They may or may not apply to cause in 
the set of a state of material units or factors and 
effect as another set successive m time to the previous 
set. But to cause in the sense of that which mediates 
a change or re-arrangement of matter and to effect in 
the sense of a new set of relations between material 
units so re-arranged the assumption does not apply. 
The effect in the sense now intended is essentially new 
and new not m spite of but owing to the cause 

There is then no warrant for excluding the notion of 
cause as thus understood from scientific psychology. 
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IS VOLITION UNIQUE? 

There is no more severe test of the scientific spirit 
than willingness or capacity to throw one’s acquired 
and habitual preconceptions aside and to approach one’s 
subject freely. Particularly difficult, as also particularly 
needful, is it to avoid subjection to the psychic dominants 
of the age ; but ability to do just this is the crucial test 
of a scientific attitude. One of the period's dominants 
is a preconception as to the meanmg, the true conno- 
tation, of the term science itself ; and in consequence 
a prejudiced conception of the science of psychology. 
Now the difficulty in dealing with misleadmg psychic 
dominants is that they unwittingly, gradually and 
insidiously, and therefore mostly unresisted, secure 
their hold — they creep upon us from all sides unawares 
and in aU sorts of disguises, so that we find that we have 
already accepted them as friends, often in our intellectual 
immaturity, before we have a fair chance of discerning 
their true character.^ 

Since it is the object of this discussion to claim and 
vmdicate the need of a radical change in our concept 
of a ‘ science ’ of psychology, and to free ourselves from 
a current psychic donunation, no excuse is required for 
devoting another chapter to the meeting of actual and 
anticipated objections to the arguments advanced on 
behalf of a new (though also a very old) point of view. 
Yet I claim no origmality, for aU that is being attempted 
is the reconciliation of psychology with actual experience. 
The origmahty if any consists in not attempting to be 
original, in restmg content with the eternal truths. 

In the hope then of clarifying the principles so far 
propounded it may be helpful to consider a number of 
176 
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specific criticisms to which my inadequate exposition 
has, or may have, given rise. They may be summarized 
as follows : 

(1) A unique faculty of Will or Volition has been 
invented which is gratuitous, and unilluminative. 

(2) This involves the fallacy of hypostatization. 

(3) Will in its own rights involves a pecuhar power 
to intervene tn natural processes and thus offends agamst 
the reasonable sentiment for a law-abiding universe. 

(4) The term Will is used inconsistently, being 
regarded as now in opposition, now in obedience to 
impulse. Imtiative and uninitiative. It cannot be 
both 

(5) Moral distinctions are inappropriately introduced, 
specifically m the use of the terms higher and lower for 
different types of behaviour. These are better omitted 
from a psychological discussion 

(6) Volition IS not necessarily an illusion because, 
or if, it merely expresses natural laws, or is taken to be 
subject to determinations. Hence the mechanist need 
not be called upon to explain an illusion he need not 
admit. 

(7) The martyr and the hero are unfortunate examples 
to take of WiUed behaviour ; why not take a big financier 
or a ‘ Butter and Eggs ’ man ? 

I shall begin by dealing with the first objection^ 
confident that the rest will fall into place as we go along, 

(i) The Sense in which Volition is Unique 

Of course all acts of vohtion are in one sense unique, 
just as aU events are. No event ever happens twice — 
another event may happen very much hke it. There 
is no such thing as an actual recurrence. But as no one 
IS likely to maintain the contrary, we may dismiss this 
kind of uniqueness as not intended by the objection. 

The term may be apphed to volition in three other 
senses ; it may be meant by unique : 

ft. That volition is being regarded in this treatise as 
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peculiar to man, that man has somehow been empowered 
with a special power or faculty not found in the brute. 
And no satisfactory case has been made out for this 
breach of continuity. 

b. That whether we confine volition to man or not, 
yet it is being conceived as something other than, 
additional to, superimposed upon, evolutionanly pre- 
ceding phenomena. There is no warrant for such a 
doctrine of discontinuity or of ‘ epigenesis.’ 

c. That vohtion is conceived as a special and peculiar 
property of mind distinct, and set apart, from other 
ordinarily recognized mental processes and phenomena — 
perception, memory, imagination, impulse, etc. There 
IS no reason for thus isolating it. 

To consider these interpretations in turn 

a. Is vohtion unique tn the sense of being peculiar to 
man ? 

The answer to this question should present no 
difificulty. A high degree of Volition is peculiar to man ; 
a low degree is also exhibited m animals next below man 
in the evolutionary scale , and for the matter of that 
some degree (however low) obtains w'herever there is 
life. But if we prefer to reserve the term Vohtion for 
the exercise of only the highest degree, then we can 
claim Vohtion as peculiar to man ; man, we can say, is 
the volitional animal just as we can claim that man is the 
intelhgent animal by reservmg the term intelligence 
for the highest degree of its exercise. More correctly 
we'may say that man is peculiarly volitional, just as he 
IS peculiarly intelligent and peculiarly susceptible to 
humour and peculiarly imagmative. 

Vohtion is important in human psychology because 
it bulks so importantly in human behaviour, not because 
it is there for the first time m evidence, certainly not 
because it has no lower stages of development m lower 
stages of animal life. No such discontmuity, no such 
‘ peculiarity ’ is imphed. 

But in the form of inhibition of impulse or 
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subordination of it to a principle consciously entertained 
and determined by the individual himself Vohtion is not 
found at levels of behaviour below man, and may thus 
at that level be clatimed as peculiar to him. This does 
not mean that there is no genetic continuity between 
Vohtion at this highest level and the level of self activity 
reached by a dog forsaking its bone at the call of its 
master or between that again and the first symptoms 
of spontaneous self direction exhibited by the lowly 
stentor rejecting the offensive carmine particles after 
frequently accepting them. 

b. Is Volition an additional faculty ? 

We are now provided with an answer to the criticism 
that vohtion is regarded as implying a sort of ‘ epigenesis,’ 
a something super-imposed upon evolutionarily previous 
phenomena In the sense that Volition of the highest 
degree involves the addition from some special source 
of a separate power discontinuous with what went before 
the cnticism is clearly unwarranted ; for no such claim 
is advanced, nothing more is claimed than is claimed 
in every case of evolutionary development, namely 
that development itself has taken place, there has been 
some form of successive change. From the stage of 
direct execution of impulse to the higher stage of delayed 
(or partially inhibited) execution of impulse, to the still 
higher stage of completely inhibited impulse, there is 
no sudden leap — there has been no sudden imposing 
of will upon a stage where no will was. Successive 
change, evolution, development, characterize all 
phenomena ; so that there is no reason for repudiating 
will on the score that at some stage m the past it was 
less in evidence than it is to-day. And development 
after aU is imphed by aU comparative psychologists, 
for it is the obvious observable fact which they set out 
to explain. Will then, since it involves no epigenesis, 
cannot be rejected on that count. 

c. Is Volition a peculiar and distinct mental property ? 

Thirdly, the difficulty about the uniqueness of volition 
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may arise from the suspicion that some extra faculty or 
function as it were is being introduced, other than the 
customarily accepted aspects or functions of mental 
activity, sensation, perception, memory, imagmation, 
emotion, conation, impulse and so on. 

The suspicion that a separate faculty or function has 
been somehow added will be removed by disentangling 
the relations between volition and these various psycho- 
logical concepts, for it can only arise by confusing 
different kinds of concept. 

Volition is not to be regarded on a par with sensation 
or perception or memory or imagination, as an assumed 
addition to them, but is the term for the self-activity 
of that which senses or perceives or imagines, etc No 
peculiar or distinct mental property is thus involved 

The error of thought is patent enough in a more 
concrete instance of it. A dog for example is made up 
of muscles, glands, nerves, blood vessels, skin, bones, etc. 
It would be possible to take each of these various 
constituents in turn and having thoroughly exammed 
them to claim that we have satisfactonly disposed of 
the dog. Consequently there is no further need to give 
any significance to the dog as such. But surely it is 
reasonable to claim that when the animal is pursuing 
a rat it is not just a conglomeration of nerves, muscles, 
skin, bones, etc , that is moving in the direction of 
another smaller conglomeration of somewhat similar 
constituents, but that the movements are being executed 
by the dog. It is the dog and not his bones or skin, 
nerves, etc., that is pursumg and it is a rat that is tr3dng 
to escape. Moreover the dog is not an addition to his 
skin and bones, etc. He adds nothing to the size 
or volume of his constituents. Analogously in claiming 
separate consideration for volition in the case of human 
behaviour what is bemg claimed is not the existence 
of a faculty or function additional to sensation, percep- 
tion, etc , but the recogmtion of the self activity of that 
which senses or perceives. 
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We are exposing here once more the persistently 
recurring fallacy of hypostatization. For there is no 
such thing as a sensation or a perception or a memory 
in itself. We may search the brain with the most 
delicate instruments and fail to find them For a simple 
reason. They have no separate or tangible existence. 
Sensation, perception, memory, imagmation, reasoning, 
etc., are only so many modes or ways of mental activity. 
And for that mental activity itself vohtion m its various 
degrees is a name. It is the self active. It expresses 
the difference between hfe and non-hfe. 

On the other hand it is pertinent and instructive to 
compare and contrast Volition in its highest degree with 
impulse, volition in its lower degree, or to put it more 
accurately, vohtional and impulsive activity Both 
are the self initiative, but with this cardinal distmction. 
In the case of impulse the activity is of the self but 
controlled by the self only in the lowest degree. For 
the impulse is given, it is innate or at least not at the 
moment created by the self, it is already at the moment 
there, and the activity is prompted by it Impulse is 
volition at its minimum. But some measure of it is 
already there • impulse is not quite mechanical , it is 
at any rate self activity The movement is not the result 
of mere mechanical propulsion. Vohtion on the other 
hand, the degree of self activity to which we usually 
ascribe the term, is activity not only of the self but also 
by the self, in that it is not the resultant of any urge 
innate or acquired but is created* at the moment. It 
is free, as impulsive activity is fettered Because of 
this difference we may claim Volition as unique in 
companson with impulse. But in another sense it is 
not unique ; for it is out of impulse itself that it has 
slowly developed. There need have been no discon- 
tinuity, for the one is only the other transformed by 
continuous emergence of one of its aspects and continuous 
smking of the other The determined has been slowly 
3 delding to the determiner. 
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Meantime impulse continues to survive and thrive. 
But alongside Volition. Or to put it more precisely 
volition in human behaviour is now to be found in all 
degrees of purity. For man ‘ comprehends ' all the 
levels that have preceded him. He exemplifies in his 
own person all stages of activity from the most mechani- 
cal, the most impulsive, to the most truly Vohtional ; 
and thus in any actual moment he may be exhibiting 
vohtion in different stages of itself 

We have now considered the charge that the intro- 
duction of the term volition involves the gratuitous 
addition of something unique, in the various senses in 
which the term might apply. In the sense of peculiar 
to man we have found that man only is capable of 
volition in its highest degrees of punty, but that no 
discontinmty need be imphed in tracing the rise of 
Volition from the lowliest animal levels No sudden 
interposition of a faculty or special power need be 
entailed. While if by unique is meant that the concept 
implies some process or function added to the recognized 
hst of mental modes of functioning, the answer is that 
so far from adding a function alongside a number of 
others, we are affirmmg the existence of something that 
functions and claiming that it actually does so We 
are making the functionings possible Here is self 
activity. Of course this self activity may be fairly 
called unique, in the sense that it is sut generis and not 
further exphcable.® It cannot be resolved into any 
other terms than itself. It is as much a mystery as 
matter is. But of two inexplicables, the electron-proton 
or energy or matter on the one hand and the self active 
on the other, why, we may well ask, is to be considered 
a better or more satisfactory explanation to render the 
living organism in terms of one inexplicable than in 
terms of the other ? Why is one procedure supposed 
to get rid of mysteries and not the other ? Why not 
explain in terms of both ? In other words, why refuse 
to recognize vohtion as well as mechanism ? 
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(2) Is the Recognition of Will as an Explanatory Principle 
a Case of Hypostattzation ^ 

Since the same argument may be and indeed has been 
brought agamst the elevation of intelligence to a position 
of dominance in behaviour we may consider the double 
charge together. 

That this accusation is unmerited becomes clear as 
soon as we realize wherein the fallacy of hypostatization 
lies The objection to the utilization of abstractions in 
the explanation of particular phenomena does not 
reside in the use of abstractions as such ; for after all 
that IS the only means by which the human intellect can 
explain anything at all. The term explanation is used 
for the disclosing between transient phenomena of 
permanent relations which obtain between them, and 
it IS necessary to abstract in order to explain. We 
analyse the phenomenal appearance and abstract some 
significant feature of it We proceed to consider the 
abstraction. If all that is meant by hypostatization 
is the using of abstractions in the process of explanation, 
then hypostatization so far from being a fallacy is an 
indispensable instrument of all thinking. And all 
thinking would be per se fallacious 

The fallacy then does not reside in h5T3ostatization 
as such , or to put it another way, we have to mean by 
hypostatization something more than abstraction m 
order to condemn it as a fallacy. The something more 
is this • An abstraction becomes fallacious when we 
take over into the abstracted element something more 
than we have abstracted, and do not acknowledge the 
debt The objection for example to Herbart’s ' ideas ’ 
as explanations of the course of mental life is not that 
he deals in ideas but that in order to make them 
explanatory he has had to endow them with intelhgence 
and volition of their own — ^he has taken over with his 
ideas the rest of the organism. Similarly with Shand’s 
sentiments and Thorndike’s neurones The sentiments 
as organized systems of emotions become fallacious only 
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when we fiind^the emotions sorting and arranging them- 
selves, as if there were or ever could be emotions apart 
from the self expenencing them, as if mdeed they had 
some kind of independent life of their own, as if 
indeed, to go further, they could be explanatory 
principles at all. In treating emotions and sentiments 
as the foundations of character Shand succeeds in 
behttling the significance of volition and intelhgence 
only by endowing his sentiments with just these 
attributes, by mistaking them for the individuals 
experiencing them And so with the neurones of 
Professor Thorndike He succeeds m evading the 
intelhgent and vohtional individual as an explanatory 
principle only by reading intelligence and vohtion into 
his neurones ; and emotion as well They are satisfied 
and annoyed , they select , they are causative of 
actmty They possess emotion, intelhgence, will. A 
multitude of homuncules 

And it is significant that the very atti^butes with 
which the psychologist in each of these cases has found 
it necessary to clothe his entities are precisely intelhgence 
and volition : he is obliged to inject them here because 
he has not found room for them anywhere else in his 
system, and because they remain to be accounted for. 
Though anxious in the cause of science to get rid of these 
uncomfortable and inexphcable intruders, it is yet 
necessary to allow their influence somewhere for the 
simple reason that life does not work without them ; 
and his explanations of behaviour will not work either. 
They will be hopelessly unconvincmg. The objectionable 
intruders are accordingly hidden behind the scene, or 
introduced carefully disguised 

But how are we as psychologists to avoid the fallacy 
just indicated ? There is one and only one way to avoid 
it, and that is by rendering it superfluous. We have 
frankly to give intelligence and volition their due. 
There will then be no need to endow sentiments or 
neurones or ‘ ideas ’ with them ; we can treat them on 
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their own merits. But in recognizing them for what 
they are we are under no temptation to hj^ostatize them 
in their turn, for the simple reason that we need not 
retaliate on the sentimentalists, the neuronists and the 
idealists, by refusing to recognize ideas and emotions 
and neurones, and having to find a place for them inside 
intelligence or will. There is no need therefore to endow 
intelligence and will with anything besides themselves. 
Moreover we can and must always remember that by 
intelhgence and by will we do not and need not intend 
an abstraction at all ; a point we are most careful to 
insist on in identifsdng will with self activity, and 
intelhgence with our power to apprehend relations, and 
not with any existence on its own account. To abstract 
will as vitalists are changed with abstracting it and to 
set It apart as a special creative force is to run the risk 
of hypostatization, if we go on to imply that this force 
or vital principle exists apart from us exerting it and is 
somehow explanatory of our volitioned behaviour, 
requiring itself no further investigation. There is no 
need however to turn this logical somersault. 

The answer then to the charge that the recogmtion 
of the importance of intelhgence and will in human 
behaviour involves the fallacy of hypostatization just 
as much as does the recognition of the importance of 
ideas or sentiments or neurones is this, that since the 
fallacy consists in adding intelligence and vohtion to 
these abstractions because intelligence and vohtion 
are not allowed for otherwise, as soon as intelligence 
and volition are recognized on their own merits the 
occasion of the fallacy vanishes. The admission of 
intelhgence and volition is in fact a dehberate refusal 
to commit the fallacy of hypostatization. It is a protest 
agamst subterfuge.* 

(3) The Will as an Arbitrary Intervener in Natural Processes 

That Vohtion is the opposite of the arbitrary, being 
insistence upon law, has already been contended, and 
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need not again be demonstrated here. But to those 
who are long habituated to a mechanical view of the 
universe, as a closed system of inevitable uniformities, 
the mere insistence on, and demonstration of, the law- 
abidingness of wiU does not get nd of the uncomfortable 
suspicion that we are all the same countenancing, nay 
rather asserting, some kind of intervention in the laws 
of nature. And a law cannot at one and the same time 
be a law and yet subject to interference. A umverse 
of this kind must be unreliable. Moreover unpredictable. 
But smce in fact we can and do predict, and our predic- 
tions come true, then these interferences do not take 
place. 

Now one answer to this objection might be that the 
science of psychology does not profess to have solved 
all its probiens. Psychology is science, not philosophy. 
Yet it is precisely because it is science that it is its duty 
to recognize impartially both umform and volitional 
behaviour, since physical uniformities and volitional 
behaviour both are data of expenence. The scientific 
psychologist has of course no nght to propound an 
account of human behaviour which " explains away ” 
one of the orders of expenence any more than one which 
explams away the other. Part of this reluctance to 
deal fairly with both aspects is no doubt due to the 
prevaihng mechanical bias of the age : we cannot get 
away from our increasingly mechamzed environment, 
and traditions. We have thus acquired a strong 
determining tendency to adopt a mechanistic philosophy 
where we ought as scientists to be espousing no 
philosophy at all.* And in this case where sentiment 
hcis been built up we can scarcely hope to yield our 
predispositions very quickly to the persuasion of 
reason. 

The inconsistency between volition and predictability 
may however be only apparent. The charge of incom- 
patibility rests upon overlookmg an ambiguity m the 
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terms ‘ intervention,’ and ‘ interference,' the removal 
of which may dimmish the difficulty which the ‘ scientific’ 
psychologist experiences in admitting the volitional 
intruder. The emplo5nnent of the terms interference 
and intervention really begs the question at issue. For 
the terms interference and intervention are relevant 
objections only if they are used to imply that some 
upsetting or disturbing of natural laws or uniformities 
is entailed by acts of Volition. But this is surely a 
misunderstanding of what actually takes place. For 
what in fact we appear to be doing every hour and indeed 
every moment of our lives is not interfermg with natural 
uniformities but making use of them. So far from 
upsetting them or expectmg their disturbance we are 
doing precisely the reverse : we are confidently antici- 
pating their stability When I get up and approach the 
door of my room, I avail myself of a certam uniformity 
in the movements of the door handle and I rely on the 
handle being still there and on its behaving in the 
accustomed way. My volitional action has mterfered with 
no uniformity at all. On the contrary it has taken 
advantage of a large number of uniformities, and has 
enhsted their co-operation Precisely how many and 
which exactly they are, who can tell ? For there is 
no man living who can give a complete account of all 
the laws of nature that are operative in even so simple 
a movement as the opening of a door. Indeed, no one 
would be more surprised if these uniformities were 
upset by his opemng the door than the scientist himself, 
for he least of all believes in magic. Should the door 
on some occasion refuse to respond to his handling of 
it, or should it suddenly move off its hinges and advance 
threateningly towards him across the room, so far as 
he was true to his colours he would refuse to be merely 
disconcerted but would proceed to investigate the 
particular law of nature which was expressing itself 
in this unusual fashion. Thus every volitional act 
depends for its execution on the stability of universal 
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laws : we cannot hope to execute a proposed act without 
this very assumption. 

But if it is still maintained that the exercise of volition 
does introduce any contradiction at all, it is a contra- 
diction that is occurring all the time and everywhere. 
It is the most familiar fact of our ordinary experience, 
and therefore one which psychology is bound to recognize 
as a fact. There is therefore no reason why a student 
of psychology should feel uncomfortable about the 
peculiar arbitrariness of volition, or object to it as 
upsetting the laws of nature, if he experiences no surpnse 
that the door responds in the usual way when he turns 
the handle, any more than that it awaits his touch 
before it turns. 

We can now see that the terms interference and 
intervention are misleading because they suggest an 
unwarranted connotation. The persistent fallacy of 
hypostatization is again being committed. Laws of 
nature are not susceptible of interference, in the sense 
that we can alter their mode of happening Nor do 
we undertake to do so. All we do is to investigate their 
mode of happemng, to discover, that is to say, what these 
laws are ; after which we take full advantage of them 
So far from interfering with them we set ourselves to 
give them play. And we rely confidently on their 
universahty. Our very confidence in prediction implies 
this confidence in their recurrence and our genmne 
behef that no Volitions of our own are sufficient to upset 
them. 

The h 5 T>ostatization consists in endowing these laws 
of nature with independent self causation — an un- 
warranted anthropomorphization. The law is merely 
a description of how in point of fact a certain number 
of events are found to happen apart from the human 
will. That is to say physical laws are uniformities of 
movements which are not found to require the initiative 
of any known living being in order to be what they are. 

We are not of course justified in concludmg that they 
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go on of themselves or are so to say self caused, or that 
there may not be some kmd of initiating agent that sus- 
tams them. As students of the science of psychology we 
are not called upon to decide this particular question. 
We are concerned in facts of observation. And while we 
observe on the one hand the existence of these extra- 
human and extra-animate uniformities, we also observe 
on the other the contingent character of many natural 
uniformities, their functioning being dependent upon 
the imtiative of some, living being. The door handle 
does not turn until you or I turn it. The automobile 
does not leap forth from its garage of its own accord. 
The electric current in my house does not function until 
I turn on the switch 

The term ' interference ’ wrongly assumes that the 
door and the automobile and the electric current are 
making these movements of their own accord, and I 
come in and disturb them. This is the fallacy of 
hypostatization : a set of movements of a purely 
contingent nature have been abstracted from the 
concrete situation and endowed with self activity ; they 
are regarded as going on of themselves until man 
interferes with them 

Yet the very abiUty of the scientist to commit this 
error is a tacit admission of the existence of will, in the 
sense of immediate causation. After endowing the 
law of nature wuth self activity, the power to go on of 
its own accord, man’s will is then said to imply some 
interfering wath it. But from what source does he 
abstract this self activity ? From his own experience 
of himself. Unless he had that expenence already he 
could have known nothing of it ; and he could not have 
gone on to transfer it in thought to a sphere of phenomena 
where it does not belong. 

The mechanist in fine effects a magic reversal of the 
universe. He steals life from hfe and injects it into 
non-life. But he does not acknowledge the theft It 
IS the first duty of the scientific psychologist to restore 
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the stolen properties. Once we have done this and have 
grown accustomed to seeing things in their right places 
we become gradually less discomforted about inter- 
ferences and interventions in natural laws. For we 
begin to realize that laws of nature are not inexorable 
movements that go on eternally of their own wiU what- 
ever you or I may do to them, but that they are 
dependent for their particular performances upon what 
goes on beside them ; and you and I are amongst those 
outside happenings.* A racing automobile is not 
endowed with some mystenous capacity to go on racing 
indefinitely, or with any determination of its own to 
do so. It stops when I turn the switch off. And if I 
were only big enough and strong enough I could similarly 
push the moon out of place or throw the sun into another 
constellation. 

It is, we must admit, exceedingly fortunate for the 
human race that there are so many of these natural 
uniformities ; hard would it be mdeed if we .were always 
doing ever3rthing for the first time. Constituted as we 
are we depend upon these natural laws on all sides for 
our own piersonal development, our skills and our 
achievements, and our own bodily and mental growth. 
There must be repetition (the law of uniformity) and 
there must again be innovations, WILL, for any learmng 
or development to take place. A stone, a nver, or a 
machine does not develop, because it is so remarkably 
lacking in the latter. It cannot innovate, it merely 
repeats. But life both repeats and innovates. Law 
co-operates with will ; will makes use of law. Will 
using law is living, as we know it Will is the power to 
make things happen, to take advantage of natural laws. 
I can open the door. No additional belief is demanded 
from the student of a science of psychology in order to 
admit the principle of vohtion. If he persists in 
entertaining a contrary behef, it is up to him to 
prove a case that conflicts with his actual ex- 
perience. 
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(4) Inconsistency in the Use of the Term Volition 

The objection may be raised that at one time the term 
vohtion is used for action initiated in accordance with 
impulse or instinctive tendency, at another it is the 
opposite of this, namely initiation as £igainst impulse 
that IS made the cardmal feature of volition. Moreover 
by identifying vohtion with any self activity, e.g. the 
self activity of a dog running after a bone, or of a garden 
pea stretching out a tendril towards a support, we have 
robbed the word of any distmctive meaning. 

The objection however has been met by pointing out 
that vohtion is susceptible of gradations of level or 
‘ sheemess ’ And vohtion at one level may be in conflict 
with vohtion at another. PhylogeneticaJly considered 
the humblest form of volition, or the seed from which 
Volition of the highest level will sometime blossom, is 
already evident in the activity of say the stentor makmg 
movements of escape from an uncongemal stimulus. 
Its movement is apparently innately determined, or 
nearly so, yet it is more than the movement of a mere 
machine. There is some measure of self activity 
present. The organism is not constituted so as to react 
uniformly to the same outward stimulus, and frequency 
of the occasion may even lead to change of behaviour. 
The dog after its bone represents a higher level, for we 
see him avoiding obstacles and even planning how best 
to secure the bone He will fight off another dog before 
seizing it, for instance. Here there is still more self 
activity, still less mere determination by the environ- 
ment. But the act is on the instinctive level. By the 
time we come to man there has entered Volition or self 
activity on the highest level, namely functioning in 
control of and in opposition to impulse, whether the 
impulse be born of instinct or of habit. But since man 
comprehends within himself the lower level activities, 
the phenomenon is often witnessed of one t5q)e of volition 
opposing and over-riding the other. 

There is thus both continuity, genetic continuity, and 
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conflict, actual momentary conflict ; we may indicate 
genetic continuity by assigning the same name to all 
manifestations, but of the different levels or stages we 
may reserve the name Volition par excellence for its 
exercise on the highest level specifically. Initiative 
is the common element all through But since it is 
most initiative, that is at its purest and sheerest, when 
it is least impelled by impulse, volition is most clearly 
in evidence at what we therefore call its highest or most 
Volitional level There we have self activity most itself. 
If these distinctions be admitted the accusation of 
inconsistency can arise only by disregarding them. 

(5) The Misuse of the Terms Higher and Lower 

Psychology as such, it will be said, has nothing to do 
with morahty , it is not its business to evaluate ethically 
the processes it considers, so that the terms higher and 
lower with their inevitable moral implications are better 
avoided. We have as psychologists no right to prejudge 
or obscure the issues by weighting the argument with 
moral values. To this contention there are two answers 
One is that the terms higher and lower are already so 
commonly used in discussions on evolution that no moral 
implications need arise. By higher is intended a level 
of greater variety and complexity of behaidour It is 
at this level that Vohtion is most in evidence and 
Volition appears in its purest form. There seems then 
no reason for refusing to use a convenient term. 

But there may be another and special justification 
for the use of the terms higher and lower. If, as has 
been contended, the morally higher life is the life 
according to reason or as is here put the life according 
to intelligence, and if as has also been contended it is 
its direction by intelligence (or the individual following 
the guidance of intelhgence) that constitutes the critenon 
of Volition at its highest, in virtue of which the individual 
is found opposing his impulses, then we are justified in 
using the terms higher and lower in the ethical 
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implications also. Hence a double justification for 
retaining these terms. 

Moreover we should have arrived at a psychological 
basis for the moral life. The moral life can be psycho- 
logically descnbed : life forwarding its own evolution, 
the individual on the way to emerge at a higher level. 
On this reckoning the whole course of evolution has 
partaken of a moral and ethical character, though at 
levels lower than those at which we are accustomed 
to call behaviour moral. But there has been continuity, 
and the same root prmciples have been at work 
throughout But not therefore mevitabihty, or absolute 
predictability, about the actual course which evolution 
has followed ; somethmg not included m a mechamcal 
scheme has been present and operative all through. 
There has always been something more. Something 
which when a certain stage is reached, we recogmze as 
ethical in character And since this somethmg more is 
to be seen at its clearest where it has most evolved, as 
indeed we should expect, it is not by tracing behaviour 
down through the ammate scales, but by investigatmg 
life where it is most life we shall discover the pnnciple 
which is functioning more obscurely lower down. To 
attempt to mterpret human life by tracmg life back to 
its lowest and earhest stages is just as one-sided as 
hastily to interpret the behaviour of the lower ammals 
in human terms. Help must be sought equally from 
both sources. 

(6) Volition Not an Illusion 

It has been claimed in the course of our exposition 
that vohtion, the capacity of seif activity, must be either 
a fact or a fiction, a reality or an illusion, and that 
mechanistic psychology neither admits the fact nor 
explains the illusion. If the experience is illusory it is 
the business of the psychologist to find a place for the 
illusion as an illusion in his scheme of behaviour. 

To this an objection may be brought that since even 
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the mechanistic psychologist recognizes the actuality 
of the experience of vohtion he cannot fairly be charged 
with regarding it as an illusion, and therefore cannot be 
called upon to find a place for the illusion in his system. 
All that he does is to offer an explanation different from 
the one given here ; in fact he does undertake to explain 
it while the non-mechanist does not. 

This argument however is beside the point. It relies 
on an equivocal use of the term illusion. By illusion 
was intended not that vohtion was not a feU experience, 
but that it was not true, that it evidences what does not 
occur. The mechanist regards vohtion as illusory in 
the sense that while it is an experience of self activity, 
that self activity is apparent not real : there is no 
genuine self activity at aU. No real initiative. The 
activity is assumed to be determined by what has gone 
before and by nothing else. But our experience is of 
activity mitiated by us at the moment, and not the 
inevitable result of our own past. It is in this sense that 
the mechamst claims that vohtion is illusory, but can 
find no place for the illusion. He cannot tell us why 
we have this expenence of being able to choose our 
action if every action of ours is determined for us. Why 
this elaborate hoax ? 

On what ground, we may well go on to ask, does 
the mecheimst refuse to accept the expenence of vohtion 
at its face value, and yet accept at their face value his 
sensory perceptions ^ On what grounds does he accept 
one kmd of exp>enence and exclude the other ? Why 
is the percept to be considered a valid experience but 
the experience of vohtional activity not v^d ? 

He cannot consistently maintam that it is due to a 
scientific distrust of conscious processes, for the simple 
reason that every act of perception is as much a conscious 
process as every vohtion is. Every observation of his 
comes to him through consciousness and m no other way. 
There is, however, one significant difference m the 
dehverances of perception and those of vohtion. In 
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the case of perception the actual conscious presentation 
is not first hand. When I state that I see a cat in the 
distance my percept of cat is the result of a series of 
processes mediatmg and precedmg the final judgment. 
There is the object or occasion of the stimulus. From it 
pass ethenc vibrations (or processes in the electro- 
magnetic field) which impinge on the retina. At this 
point somethmg happens — ^we know not what — and a 
nerve impulse different in nature from the vibrations 
passes inwards to the brain In the brain again some- 
thmg happens — ^we know not what — and there occurs a 
sensation, again different in kmd from the impulse as 
the impulse is from the vibrations. The sensation has 
next to be interpreted before the final perception results. 
We are reminded of the children’s game of Russian 
Scandal, in which a player at one end of a row whispers 
into his neighbour’s ear a message which is similarly 
passed on in succession tiU it reaches the end of the row, 
when the difference between the eventual message and 
its onginal gives nse to merriment But whereas in 
the game the message is throughout the same kind of 
message passing through the same kmd of media, m that 
of the percept the message is rendered in a new code and 
passed on by a different kmd of medium at two pomts 
along the hne. 

Contrast with this the experience of volition. It is 
an immediate first hand experience subject to none of 
these distorting media. Why then are the end results 
on consciousness of a process of comphcated Russian 
Scandal considered more scientific and more reliable 
than the immediate deliverances of consciousness itself ? 
Why are we to trust the &st and mistrust the second ? 
In Iwth cases we are accepting or rejecting the deliver- 
ances of consciousness ; but in the case of volition there 
has been no prehminary contrivance which may distort 
the message. Surely the burden of proving the percept 
the more acceptable and vahd experience falls upon the 
mechanistic rather than that of proving the validity of 
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the volitional experience upon the non-mechanistic 
psychologist. If the former are not illusory, how much 
less illusory must be the latter. 

It is no answer on the part of the mechanist to 
expatiate on the difficulties of introspection or on the 
unrehabihty of purely subjective and therefore individual 
experiences. We may admit that the observation of the 
vohtional experience is difficult, since it is not only 
subjective but lacks that clear-cut definition and 
stabihty which marks for example visual percepts. But 
the difficulty of examining an object is no reason for 
denymg the existence of the object : volition is not 
inv^dated because it is hard to introspect We do 
not regard a poem as more illusory than a plam statement 
of fact : a thing is not the less there because it is difficult 
to dissect. The question immediately at issue is not 
whether there are difficulties in the way of pursuing the 
science of psychology, but whether the immediate 
conscious expenence is valid If it is, and we have 
given reasons for preferring it in vahdity to external 
observation, then it is the busmess of psychology to 
admit its significance m human behaviour. 

(7) Why Prefer the Martyr or the Hero to the Btg Business 
Man as Instances of Volitional Behaviour in its Purest 
State 

The question may be met by a clear understanding 
of the true significance of ‘ pnncipled ’ behaviour. A 
distinction has been drawn between impulsive and 
intelhgent behaviour and the importance of observing 
it has been stressed. At the same time in actual life 
there is probably no instance of behaviour that is whoUy 
either one or the other : the distmction is one of degree, 
just as the distinction between vohtion is one of degree 
passing into what we may fairly call one of kind when we 
contrast the extremes. The reason why the martyr 
and the hero have been selected as crucial examples of 
volitional behaviour is that in their case there is the least 
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of impulse and the most of intelligence in direction. 
There may of course be instances of great financiers, and 
no doubt there are, whose actions are determined 
primarily by the most comprehensive pnnciples of which 
they are capable, with the least admixture of say the 
impulse to self assertion or mastery or personal 
aggrandisement But it will surely be admitted that 
in big business these instinctive tendencies or dispositions 
are constantly being evoked, and that they, with what- 
ever addition of intelligent pnnciple, do constitute part 
of the blend of motive of the individual. Just so far 
as the individual is moved by instinct he is not moved 
by the highest t3^e of vohtion : he remains the 
instinctive ‘ natural ' man 

The point that I contend for above all others is that 
instinct, and habit derived from instinct, are not the 
sole sources of human motivation ; and that man as a 
cause is by that very fact self-motivating. Vohtion is 
self-motivation. Vohtion at its highest level is the 
creation of motive. On no other basis can we admit 
it at all. For once we grant that all human activity 
is either instinctively impelled or impelled by habits 
derived from instincts, the vohtional consciousness 
becomes meamngless. It is an illusion, and has no 
place in human behaviour at all Initiation ceases 
to be initiation as soon as it is resolved into onginal 
impulse, for our original impulses are given us : they 
entail not initiative but its opposite. 

Until modem psychology frankly recognizes that man 
has attained a level at which he motivates himself apart 
from the motivation of innate factors , and that that 
motivation is and can only be intelligent motivation, 
we may struggle in vain to prove ourselves other than 
determimst psychologists. For we fail to recognize 
that man is the creator of his own motives apart from 
those he is endowed with at birth But at the same 
time he is not therefore completely unlimited (or 
undetemuned if you will) in his choice of action. He 
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can choose between two lines of action, and two only ; 
impulsive on the one side and mtelhgent on the other. 
Try if you wish to mstance any others. Hence volitional 
activity in the sense of action according to inteUigence 
is not and cannot be arbitrary or haphazard, for the 
simple reason that intelhgence is the power of disclosing 
principles which obtain, namely the true umformities 
of behaviour. Volition is behaviour observing uni- 
formities in opposition to behaviour as a chaos of 
conflicting impulses. That at any rate is Vohtion at 
its most vohtional. 

Once the sigmficance of the distinction between the 
life of impulse and the hfe of reason is clearly grasped, 
we understand at once why the mart}^- is a more t5T)ical 
instance of volitional behaviour than the big financier 
is For the mart3nr represents behaviour according to a 
principle based not on impulse but on pnnciple as such 
He has exercised his intelhgence freely, not in the service 
of impulse. 

On the admission of this distinction between the two 
extreme levels of behaviour, behaviour at its most 
instinctive and least intelligent and behaviour at its 
most mtelhgent and least instinctive, the case for 
volition versus determimsm stands or falls 

Summarily : 

(1) There is no special sense in which vohtion is to 
be considered unique. It is merely a term for the 
ordinary fact of self-actmty, and is thus in degree 
present in all hfe. It adds no extraneous factor. No 
special “ vital force ” need be posited : to posit this is 
to duphcate by abstraction, an unnecessary and 
confusing procedure. 

(2) Gsnsequently the recognition of vohtion and 
intelhgence as factors in human behaviour does not 
involve the fallacy of hypostatization. Qmte the 
contrary. For the fallacy of hypostatization in psy- 
chology hes in endowing abstractions like ideas or 
neurones with intelhgence and vohtion in order to help 
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out the explanation of behaviour. The recognition 
of intelligence and volition is not the fallacy of 
hypostatization but its antidote. 

(3) The recognition of volition, so far from introduemg 
an element of arbitrariness or lawlessness into human 
behaviour, achieves the reverse. For behaviour is 
volitional in proportion as it is directed by inteUigence, 
that is by pnnciples which it is the nature of intelligence 
to disclose. Hence vohtional behaviour is behaviour 
in observance of law 

That vohtion imphes our control of external conditions 
is of course true. But this control is not an upsetting 
of mechanical uniformities but rather a takmg advantage 
of them And this we are doing every moment of our 
lives. To deny it is to fly in the face of obvious fact. 

To take advantage of them does not mean that they 
cease to operate : in fact it is only because we beheve 
they will continue to function that we take advantage 
of the behef. 

(4) Whether it is the business of psychology to enter 
the field of ethics or not, the use of the terms higher 
and lower for behaviour evolutionanly more and 
evolutionanly less advanced is a convemence justified 
by current usage and need give nse to no ambiguity. 
At the same time there may be also an ethical justification 
for the usage. 

(5) The experience of volition is an experience of you 
or me self-active, that is initiating behaviour. If that 
expenence does not correspond with fact or reahty, that 
is if we only seem to ourselves to be self-active and are 
not really so, we may speak of the expenence as an 
illusion. 

Psychology has therefore to find a place either for the 
fact or the illusion. Mechamstic psychology fails to do 
either. The claim that it recognizes the reality of 
volition because it admits the experience as an experience, 
and not as an illusion, is no answer ; for the question 
at issue is not whether we experience the expenence or 
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not, but whether it is or is not a ' true ’ experience, 
that is are we or are we not really self-active. The 
mechanist says we are not, but cannot explain this 
illusion in this sense. 

( 6 ) On the other hand he is willing to accept the 
validity of the data obtained through his sense organs, 
in spite of the fact that these data are themselves merely 
effects on consciousness and many stages removed from 
the objects which first gave rise to them. Volition on 
the o^er hand is an immediate and not a sense 
experience. No reason is given why the mediate and 
indirect experiences are considered more vahd, more 
indicative of the facts, than immediate and direct 
expenence, nor why consciousness is supposed to inform 
us ‘ ri^t ’ in the less immediate and ‘ wrong ’ in the 
immediate case. In both cases he rehes upon the 
deliverances of his own consciousness The fallacy 
appears to be that of misplaced objectivity. 

( 7 ) Though psychology as such has no deahng with 
ethical values, yet so far as it discusses the evolution of 
intelhgence and volition it cannot fail to recognize that 
the continuous development of the two in harmony is 
what in the sphere of ethics would be called moral 
development also. In other words evolution is an 
ethical and not only a ‘ natural ' process It is not 
inevitable nor completely determined. This is the 
significance of the admission of vohtion as gradually 
evolving through the scales of life. To reject this and 
to explain human behaviour (and indeed all animate 
behaviour) in terms of mstinct and of intelhgence serving 
instinct is incompatible with any but a deterministic 
view of the universe including hfe. The issue therefore 
between determinism and non-determmism depends 
upon the recognition or non-recognition of the validity 
of volition in the sense given above. 

( 8 ) Reasons have been given why we are obliged to 
admit it, if we admit any deliverances of consciousness 
at alL “7 will, therefore I am." 



CHAPTER XIII 


REPRESENTATIVE MODERN TREATMENTS OF 
VOLITION 

The view of Volition which has been advocated in this 
essay will be further clarified and we hope made more 
convincing if we examine in the light of it some modem 
psychological treatments of the subject ; and in the 
belief that more may be gamed from an intensive study 
of one or two typical discussions than by a general 
survey, and by consideration of the evidence of recent 
experiment, to these we will now address ourselves. 

This chapter then concerns itself with an exammation 
of the arguments of Wundt and James in their capacity 
of psychologists* and of the more recent experiments 
m vohtional behaviour. 

I Wundt’s Psychology of Volition 

Amongst the motives which influenced Wundt’s 
treatment of volition were the desires to disprove 
the claims of a faculty and an over-introspectiomst 
psychology and to provide the will with a scientific and 
evolutionary basis. He is aware as a psychologist of 
the phenomenal consciousness of freedom of choice in 
the individual human being, and his task is that of 
reconcihng the existence of this phenomenon with the 
claims of science. 

His disclaimer of the pretensions of a faculty 
psychology offers us a convenient startmg point, since 
it illustrates what from our standpoint appear to be 
both the essential merits and the essential defects of 
his own position. ‘‘ It is in the doctrine of feeling 

*As distinct from the standpoint of philosophy 
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and will more than anywhere else,” he wntes, " that 
psychology still wears the pattern of the old faculty 
theory. And so it has usually taken a radically false 
view of these intimately connected processes, regarding 
each constituent as an independently existing whole, 
which might incidentally, but need not necessarily, 
exert an influence upon the constituents of the other. 
Thus first of aU feeling was considered apart from its 
connection with wiU, and then desire was treated as a 
separate process, sometimes found in connection with 
feeling. Further impulse was opposed to desire proper 
as an obscure desire, m which the subject is not conscious 
of the desired object , or, perhaps, as a lower desire, 
refemng exclusively to the need of sense (That is why 
many psychologists hold that impulses exist only among 
ammals). And finally these processes are still further 
supplemented by the postulation of will as an entirely 
new and independent faculty, whose function it is to 
choose between the vanous objects of desire, or m 
certain circumstances to act m accordance .with purely 
intellectual motives and in opposition to impulse and 
desires. According to this theory, that is, wUl consists 
in the capacity for free choice. Choice in this sense 
presupposes the possibihty of decision between vanous 
objects of desire, and even of decision against the desired 
object on the grounds of purely rational considerations 
It was therefore supposed that desire was a condition 
which precedes vohtion and that at least in many Ccises 
this latter is only the reahzation of desire in action. 

“ We must pronounce this theory a purely imaginary 
construction from beginnmg to end.” . . . . " Feehng 
is not independent of volition, as alleged ; impulse is 
not a process which can be distinguished from will, 
still less opposed to it ; and desire is not the antecedent 
of will, but rather a process which only appears in 
consciousness when some inhibition of voluntary activity 
prevents the reahzation of vohtion proper. Fmally 
to define the wiU as the capacity of choice is to render 
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any explanation of it impossible from the outset. Such 
a capacity presupposes volition as its antecedent con- 
dition. If we could not will without choice, i e. as 
directly determined by internal motives — a vohtion 
involving choice would necessarily remain impossible.”^ 

Thus Wundt it will be noticed mamtains ■ 

(1) That there is no entirely new and independent 
faculty (independent of our impulses and desires) of 
choosing between and even in opposition to impulse and 
desire , 

(2) that in fact the exercise of will in opposition to 
impulse does not occur , and 

(3) that impulse is not a process which can be 
distinguished from will 

How far then is the first of these contentions true ? 

Is mil independent of impulse and desire ? 

The question may mean : 

(а) Is will or volition a new capacity or faculty 
possessed by man in addition to, and super-imposed 
upon, impulse and desire, and not growing out of them ? 
Is it a separate addition to our mental armoury, a new 
bit of mental furniture which somehow has fallen to our 
lot ? 

(б) Does it operate or function (do we will) irrespective 
of, uninfluenced by, our desires — as if, so to put it, they 
were not there ? 

(c) Is it independent of our desires in the sense that 
we in virtue of our will free ourselves from determmation 
by our desires ? Do we when wilhng determine ourselves 
as distmct from and as opposed to the direction of 
impulse and desire ? Is will, or does will supply, a 
separate ‘ motive ’ ? 

To the first two questions we may join with Wundt 
in givmg the answer ' No ’ ; but where we difier from 
him is in our answer to the third. It does not follow 
that, because will has evolved or developed out of 
impulse and represents a later and more advanced 
evolutionary stage, therefore it is indistinguishable from 
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impulse and never opposed to it. Evolutionarily 
volition m our view is in the direct Ime of ascent (not 
descent) from, and a conspicuous advance upon, impulse ; 
while at the same time it is only in relation to some 
felt impulse that volition functions at its highest. The 
theory that the function of volition is to choose between 
objects of desire or in certam circumstances to act in 
accordance with purely intellectual ‘ motives ’ and in 
opposition to impulses and desires is quite compatible 
with the view that volition has evolved out of impulse 
and may co-exist alongside of it. 

Wundt’s concept and ours are alike in regarding 
volition as a later development out of impulse, but they 
differ in this — to Wundt vohtion is impulse and nothing 
more, though in its highest form it is impulse manifested 
under complex conditions ; whereas to us though 
volition in its lowest evolutionary stage is identical 
with impulse, yet at its highest level, where it acquires 
its distinctive name, there have also emerged distmctive 
characteristics, in virtue of which it may fairly be 
claimed to be different in kind from impulse, not only 
in degree or in the circumstances of its manifestation. 

To consider the distmctions which Wundt draws 
between volition at its higher and its lower stages. 
They appear to be two : 

(1) At its lower stage the ‘ motive ’ of the action is 
simple — impulsive behaviour is an immediate response 
to an external stimulus or impetus. The action is thus 
uncomphcated, the motive to it being provided by some 
external happening Contrast the complex case when 
a set of motives present themselves together — the 
subject is more or less aware of them or at least 
experiences their conflict till one or other survives and 
issues in its appropriate action. This is the stage of 
vohtion proper. 

(2) At its lowest stage the motive of the action is im- 
mediate — ^the individual responds to a motive or stimulus 
present here and now with a response characteristic 
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of that stimulus The event is uniform. But at 
the highest stage we have no guarantee of such uniformity 
for the act is determmed not only by the stimulus or 
impetus of the moment, but by " inner dispositions '* 
to this or that type of action which have gradually 
formed themselves out of previous responses in the past, 
so that in addition to the primary impetus there is a 
‘ set ' of which the subject may not be clearly conscious, 
toward a t5^ical behaviour pattern which may reinforce 
the stimulus or may oppose it. In other words volition 
proper — behaviour m which we appear aware of self- 
activity, of ourselves determining our line of conduct — 
is characterized by ; 

(а) Complexity or conflict of impulses. 

(б) The mfluence upon behaviour of some permanent 
set or sets. 

In distmguishing those stages Wundt writes : 

" The facts comprehended under the term will 
constitute the Imks in a cham of development. The 
lower stages of this development, simple voluntary acts, 
were classed together as manifestations of impulse , the 
higher stages, acts of choice, as those of vohtion proper. 

" An impulsive action is one . . . which is universally 
conditioned , there is only one motive present in 
consciousness Vohtional action nses from the choice 
between different motives, clearly or obscurely 
conscious ”* 

We may note the manner in which Wundt continues : 

" In impulse, therefore, the feeling of our own activity 
is less developed than in volition ; whilst since the 
latter involves a decision as between various conflicting 
motives, the feehng of our own activity rises in it to 
that of freedom.” 

We will turn to his explanation of the origin of the 
feeling of freedom later. 

We experience the same cause of misunderstanding 
as Wundt in usmg the term volition in two distinguishable 
senses , while sustaining this double reference for the 
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same reason, namely that there is no sudden or wide 
gap at any pomt along the hne at which the mental 
processes correspondmg to the two uses separate and 
differ. Like Wundt too we distinguish two stages in 
the evolution of volition, of which the earher is the stage 
par excellence of impulse. On the other hand we also 
agree in designating the later stage that of volition 
proper, volition in its later (and as we would add, in its 
higher) manifestation, volition as the ordmary man 
might think of it , as for instance where we find ourselves 
(seemingly at least) choosing between different contem- 
plated actions, and (so it appears to us) really choosing. 
But at this point we differ The claim advanced in 
this essay is that for the psychological scientist the 
choice should be regarded as a real choice between 
variant possibilities ; whereas Wundt claims in effect 
that it is illusory He has in consequence to explain 
the feeling of choice — ^how is it we come to feel ourselves 
choosing 

His explanation derives from : 

(1) The greater complexity of the volitional (the 
strictly vohtional) situation, and 

(2) From a difference in the ongins of the motives 
for action 

As regards the immediate mental situation, the 
charactenstic of the lower vohtional stage — the stage 
of simple impulsive action — ^is according to Wundt 
smgleness of motive ; and consequently absence of 
conflict. The individual's action follows the immediate 
prompting, smce no other intervenes ; and therefore 
there is no need even for the appearance of choice. 
But at the stage of volition proper the mental processes 
are more complicated. At a certain stage in his develop- 
ment, the individual becomes capable of entertcunmg 
(being aware of, or at least being influenced by) more 
than a single motive : he may be moved by several 
impulses at the same time and m different directions. 
Hence, accordmg to Wundt, ans'es the consciousness of 
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confldct And since in the end one impulse wins, we 
have the phenomenon — the appearance — of choice, for 
the ' winner ’ amongst motives is in a sense ‘ selected.' 

Secondly there is a difference in the source of the 
decidmg motive. In the lower vohtional stage, if I 
understand Wundt correctly, the individual’s action is 
a simple response to some simple immediate situation, 
and is determined by that situation and the individual’s 
onginal (unacquired) impulses. So far there is no 
supplementary mfluence smce experience has left no 
dispositions to act otherwise. But in volition proper 
besides the immediate response tendency, there enter 
dispositions, tendencies to act thus and thus in certain 
situations, contracted as the outcome of past expenences 
and determining or disposing the individual to his 
behaviour even though he be unaware of it. Moreover, 
this more deep-set disposition may conflict with the 
immediate tendencies to response. If we then ask 
further of what are these determining sets the resultant, 
the answer is that they are sets stamped in the orgamsm 
through practice by previous acts of impulse ; they are 
as it were the permanent residues of impulsive conduct 
in the past ® But inasmuch as they arise at the 
moment from the inner man as he has continuously 
developed from his past, they bear the resemblance of 
sel^-actl^^ty, for, after all, they represent, and denve 
from, a self — a more permanent and more stable, a 
more ' total ’ personality* — ^than would a response 
determined by the immediate situation and momentary 
impulses alone. Hence we experience on the one hand 
the consciousness of choice (because of the conflict and 
its ' resolution ') and on the other the consciousness of 
freedom as self-activity (a permanent and more real you 
and me than the immediate impulsive person being the 
determiner). 

We have now to examine the validity of these 
contentions We may put two questions . 

(i) Is the presence of conflictmg impulses or motives 
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and the eventual survival of one (or one group) of them 
a suf6cient basis for the occurrence of a consciousness 
of choice ? Wundt thinks it is. 

(2) Is the occurrence of a conflict of impulses a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of choice at all ? 
Wundt holds that it is. 

To take the first question. To describe the conscious- 
ness of choice as occasioned by the emergence or survival 
in consciousness or predommance of one amongst several 
impulses, and equivalent to our consciousness or aware- 
ness of that impulse eventually prevailing, is to miss the 
distinctive characteristic of that state of consciousness. 
When, tom between fear of death and fear of the 
contumely of my fellows, I decide in the hour of peril 
to let the women and children go first ; or when between 
greed and sympathy (the desire to please myself and 
the desire to gratify a friend) I set aside my last glass 
of champagne for his entertamment, or when, in spite of 
curiosity, I avert my gaze from the telegram left care- 
lessly open on the table, true as it may be that I feel 
the urge of impulse, of more impulses often no doubt 
than one, it is quite untrue to say that my consciousness 
of choice, when I turn aside my gaze or set aside my 
glass, IS merely my consciousness of one or other impulse 
becoming stronger. The charactenstic quahty of the 
‘ choosing ’ consciousness is otherwise It is an 
immediate awareness of " me choosing,” " me decidmg,” 
“ me placing myself on one or other side.” Moreover, 
I may be and frequently am aware of my choice falling 
on the side of the weaker impulse. That is one class 
of case in which my consciousness of " me choosing ” is 
most definite. 

Thus the actual consciousness of choosing is not 
comprehensible within Wundt's terms, which leave its 
essence unexplained. If the case is one of the ‘ stronger ’ 
impulse really winning on every occasion, why this 
consciousness of choosing at all, if in fact there is no 
chotcc in the matter, any more than a weather cock 
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amidst variable and conflicting breezes can be said to 
choose whether it will point to east or north or west. 
What Wundt in effect explains is why there should not 
be such consciousness of choice ; but why there is such 
consciousness he leaves a mystery. 

To turn to the second question : " Is the occurrence 
of a conflict 0/ impulses the necessary condition of the 
expenence of choice ? ” 

We have seen that when strong impulses impel us 
and we act immediately in line with them we are hkely 
to be, and usually are, less aware of ourselves choosing 
our actions than when impulses conflict and we ' choose ' 
as we say between them. (The process is not really one 
of choosing between impulses, but of choosing between 
lines of action But we may pass that for the moment) 

But we may now ask the further question whether 
the occurrence of a conflict between impulses if a frequent 
is also a umversal condition of choice and consciousness 
of choice ? Is it not also true that we may be 
just as aware of choosing when there is httle or no 
conflict between impulses as when this conflict is 
marked ? 

The answer surely is clear. The universal condition 
of choice in action is not the co-existence of different 
impulses but the presentation in consciousness of variant 
hnes of action. We choose when there is more than 
one object or action to choose from. When my child 
presents me a box of assorted candies and I pick out the 
pale pink cream in preference to the chocolate or marzipan 
I am just as much aware of choosmg as when in the 
interest of my digestion I dechne the dainty. But 
notice how little the sense of conflict corresponds with 
the consciousness of choosmg. In the first case I am 
all intent on choosing, but the conflict is comparatively 
slight I am engaged in selecting from amongst a 
number of ‘ pleeisures ' all much on a par : but in the 
second the conflict may be far keener, for I am resisting 
my impulse of greed, but I am no more aware of choosing 
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(perhaps less aware) than in the first. Choice was more 
in evidence, confiict perhaps even less. 

As against one class of situation then in which 
consciousness of choice is hkely to be marked — that in 
which we are tom between different impulses, pointing 
in different directions — there is also its opposite, the 
situation in which our impulses are of a kind, pointing 
in much the same direction, rendering it difficult to 
choose between objects to all of which we are so nearly 
equally impelled In the one case the choice is difficult 
because there is conflict, and it is in enforcing the choice 
upon ourselves that the difficulty occurs ; m the other 
the choice is difficult because there is no conflict, and 
the difficulty lies in making a choice at all. In both 
situations awareness that we are choosing, that we are 
responsible for the choice, is evident ; it is on the 
busmess of effecting a choice that we are intent. In a 
word the absence of a conflict between impulses may 
be as favourable to the presence of choice as the presence 
of conflict between them : the impulses may diverge or 
they may converge If this be so then the occurrence 
of a conflict of impulses is not a necessary or universal 
condition for the occurrence of choice. 

If it were still rephed that even m the ‘ convergent ’ 
case some degree of conflict were present, so that Wundt's 
contention still holds, the objector would fairly be 
chargeable with maintaining his position by confusion 
of meanings ; namely by confusing an awareness of 
conflict between impulses with awareness of several 
different or possible objects of choice or Imes of action. 
Place before me all the letters of the alphabet and tell 
me to choose one of them. I at once pick on M, for no 
reason that I know of, and with no consciousness of 
conflict. But I am aware of the existence of twenty-six 
different possible choices, of which I make one. Place 
again before me the alternative of joining in a favounte 
game or of letting another do so, and besides the aware- 
ness of alternatives there is consciousness of conflict — an 
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additional and distinguishable mental event. In short 
though conflict cannot occur wthout different or alterna- 
tive actions to choose from, choice may occur without 
conflict, and (luckily for our peace of mind) often does. 

Secondly, it is difficult to acqmt Wundt of a much 
more serious error, that of representing the alternatives 
before consciousness as of the same general kmd. The 
conflict issumg in vohtion (of the higher level) is regarded 
as one between impulses or desires of which we are 
more or less conscious But this misses the distinctive 
fact about vohtion at the higher level. When I 
deliberately inhibit the impulse to make a handsome 
profit by some secret and undiscoverable sharp practice, 
it IS quite true that in makmg my choice of action I may 
be influenced by greed on the one hand and fear of 
social contumely on the other. But it may also have 
happened that the opponent to greed may not have been 
the impulse of fear, or that such fear as there was may 
have been far less impelhng than the greed What 
may have happened is that m spite of the impulses of 
greed and fear and in spite of the fear being less than 
the greed I chose not to cheat ; I preferred to act 
honestly And if asked further why I did not seize my 
opportunity, my answer might have been that it 
happened to be agamst my principles. In other words 
the conflict was a conflict not between one impulse and 
another (whether natural or acquired) but between 
impulse and pnnciple — something different from, and 
often opposed to, impulse. To make his case consistent 
Wundt would have to maintain that action on impulse 
and action on principle are psychologically the same in 
kind, that there is no psychological difference between 
5nelding to the strongest of several conflicting impulses 
(fear, hunger, anger, etc.), and deciding in spite of 
impulses to abide by some accepted principle or rule 
of conduct. 

To be clear about the difference is however so important 
for a nght understanding of volition at its highest level 
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that though the topic has been developed elsewhere 
I make no apology for reverting to it. One difficulty 
in appreaating the difference — ^the actual phenomenal 
difference in quality of consciousness — is that in most 
concrete cases of choice of action our motives are mixed. 
Using the term motive for any inner prompter to this or 
that activity (a mental prompter as distinct from a 
physical or physiological) the fact is that even in cases 
in which one beheves oneself to be acting on principle, 
some degree of impulse is usually also operative. In 
such mixed cases nothing is easier or more hkely (the 
f amili ar process of preperception) than for the introspect- 
ing observer to pick out whichever of these two 
constituents he is already disposed by habit or training 
or partiahty to look out for, and to claim that that element 
is the decisive factor Few of us probably realize how 
readily we commit the fallacy of the single motive. 
In the world of sense phenomena it is much easier to 
hold apart the constituents in a concrete whole, for 
after all we can see the parts of a chair and hear (though 
with less facihty) the notes in a harmony, or taste the 
flavours which make up a spice But even in the sense 
world distinctions are not always easy. Far harder is 
it to hold and retain apart the elements which constitute 
a passing psychic state, when the mind is at once observer 
and observed The consequence is that in recognizing 
and attendmg to one element we are apt to lose hold of 
the rest, and where in a blend of motives one has been 
proposed to us, to mistake it for the whole. 

It is upon this proneness to over-simplify and upon the 
difficulty in disentanglement that the mutual misunder- 
standmgs of mankmd largely depend The fallacy of the 
single or partial motive — ^the tendency to mistake the 
part for the whole — is a prohfic occasion of suspicion and 
mistrust, and in the concourse of nations a persistent 
abettor of war. It is the greatest weapon of the religious 
revivalist, the stump orator, the astute lawyer, the 
partizan politician and the medical quack. It is also 
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the frequent pitfall of the psychologist in search of truth. 

I find my httle son, whom I have just forbidden to 
do it, throwing papers in the fire. Promptly I punish 
him. I say I do it from a sense of duty — on pnnciple. 
My wife tells me I gave way to anger ; and I feel some 
justice in the comment. After all there was some 
resentment at not securing obedience, at a slight to my 
authority. In point of fact, however, both principle 
and ‘ prejudice ’ combined. My action was partly 
impulsive and partly ' willed.' Further analysis would 
have shown me impulses also against as weU as for my 
choice of action, for I incline to inertia and I am fond 
of my son. How often has one looked the other way 
rather than take notice of some peccadillo. Many 
impulses no doubt preceded the final action. 

But post hoc is not always propter hoc — in the medley 
of antecedent and accompaniment the genmne determiner 
escapes observation. That determiner may be oneself. 

For what do we mean by “ principle opposing 
impulse ? ” We must beware of giving body to abstrac- 
tions and of treating them as if they were separate 
entities or forces somehow operating in human person- 
ahties Strictly speaking there is no such thing as you 
or I being determmed by impulse or by pnnciple in our 
conduct — ^we are not one object or event, and impulse 
or principle another. We must not^ be misled by 
language built upon analogies from the concrete physical 
world What really happens is that you or I, afraid or 
angered or feeling tender or inquisitive, act m accordance 
with our ‘ total ’ emotion ; or again that though afraid 
or angered or tender 6r inquisitive, one is also aware of 
some rule of conduct one has apprehended and accepted 
and in spite of fear, wrath, love or curiosity, acts on that 
rule of conduct and not just as emotions prompt. But 
yet — and this is the pomt of importance — ^in both cases 
it IS ultimately you or I that determine or choose the act, 
you or I that act, and not the impulse or the principle. 
Ultimately we are our own motivators ; we actuate our 
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own choice ; we initiate the act, we determine our own 
actions. We live. 

But between acting as impulsive and acting on 
principle there is this fundamental difference : when 
acting on impulse we are acting on a lower level of 
self-activity — Slower as evolutionanly less advanced, 
waiving the question of ethical quality — we are more 
determined so to speak and less determinmg. For in 
action on impulse the impulse is given, it is what we 
experience not what we create ; while in action on 
principle we have set up our own ‘ motive ’, we have 
adopted a guide to behaviour other than the guide that 
we possess through the accident of circumstance or 
birth. In action on impulse we allow ourselves to be 
determined by the given, though we need not do so ; 
in action on principle we onginate the determinant 
ourselves In neither case are we obliged to act as we 
acted But in the former we are more nearly determined 
than m the latter In the latter we are .more nearly 
free. And to this difference corresponds a difference 
in the quahty of the conscious state. It is a psychological 
difference. 

Though action on impulse and action on pnnciple 
differ fundamentally in the determining motive, it does 
not follow that m a concrete case the acts themselves 
are different Impulse and principle may, and, luckily 
for our peace of mind, often do point in the same 
direction. The professional worker may hke his pubhcly 
useful work ; and we mostly enjoy our very necessary 
meals Pnnciple and inchnation harmonize. In such 
cases the higher self-actmty is less in (conscious) 
evidence — only when work grows irksome do we force 
ourselves “ on principle ” to continue And even in 
such a case so intertwined are our motives, that we may 
be doubtful how much of each is there and how much 
one factor exceeds the other. 

In contrast with our account of volition Wundt 
contends that we have no power of acting in defiance 
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of impulse, action in defiance of impulse is merely 
apparent, the fact bemg that as the individual matures 
he does not set up principles rationally arrived at but 
acquires dispositions or sets developed by practice from 
previously expenenced impulses ; and these, though he 
may be unaware of it, rather than an act of volition or 
of separate choice, are really the determiners of our 
conduct when we seem to ourselves to be def3dng the 
felt impulse of the moment and to be inhibiting it. 

To this we bring the following objections : 

(1) Wundt fails to account for our consciousness of 
exercising choice, which is just as much a psychological 
phenomenon as anything else, and must therefore find 
a place m any psychological system 

(2) He fails to account for that feeling or consciousness 
of a self mastering impulse, of intense self -activity at 
moments when vohtion, as we descnbe it, is most intense. 

(3) He provides no psychological basis for the universal 
human attnbution of rcsponsibihty, praise and blame, 
which assumes the agent, and not things that happen 
to him, to be at the moment determining his own action. 

To W^undt’s objection that such choice is tpso facto, 
chaotic, arbitrary, mexphcable, the reply is that it is 
nothing of the kind For all behaviour is either impulsive 
or intelligent, or some blend of the two : there is no such 
thing as merely chaotic behaviour, behaviour attributable 
psychologically to the individual acting completely at 
random. We are constitutionally incapable of acting 
other than as impulse prompts or as intelhgence discloses. 
An act which is not impulsive must be inteUigent ; and 
an intelligent act is one in accordance with some pnnciple, 
some uniformity, some rule — ^in a word an act in com- 
mitting which the agent rehes upon the event and upon 
its being of a particular kind with a particular end 
result for reasons not dependent upon the agent alone, 
but holding irrespective of his will in the matter. If I 
water a plant to make it grow that water is followed by 
growth is law irrespective of me. I did not ‘ make ’ it ; 
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but I utilize it for the sake of my garden. Intelligent 
action is not chaotic but cosmic, it is orderly action 
initiated by an orderer. There are no acts which 
happen for no reason and break out anyhow, any when, 
an3nvhere. Such action is outside human experience 
and unimaginable. No one could describe a case if he 
tried to. 

The psychological alternative is one between acts in 
which we exercise less and more freedom, less and more 
choice ; a completely free act in the sense of one " aU 
chosen ” does not occur. But acts or events happening 
to or within us in which we have no choice do occur. 
My blood goes on circulating or a brick falls on my 
head, irrespective of any choice of mine at the moment 
Here events for us are at the most mechanical Above 
that level acts occur on impulse, as when I flmg out m 
anger or flee in fear. But there is choice here, for I 
need not so have acted ; there is some measure of 
freedom exercised Yet in impulsive action we do not 
exercise our fullest freedom of choice, for we do not 
choose the motive for our action We act in accordance 
with a given motive, an impulse inliented or acquired, 
at any rate habitual In intelligent conduct we exercise 
our fullest freedom ; we choose our reason for action 
ourselves ; it is not one inhented or habitual as such. 
We do not act just habitually We are furthest away 
from the mechanical level We exercise the most 
initiative we are capable of We do not abide merely 
by the innate impulses of the race • we do something fresh. 

Human responsibility Wundt contrives to explain on 
his terms by a logical subterfuge. In discussing the 
causality of will he posits the existence and potency of a 
" personal factor.” " Personality is the only immediate 
cause of action.”* But when we ask what precisely 
this means, we are told that very hkely we should find 
at the very beginnings of individual hfe the nucleus of 
an independent personality, not determinable from 
without because prior to all external determination. 
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To this we may assent, but to establish our freedom 
of action, our being responsible (in the sense of praise- 
worthy or blameworthy or held to account) for our own 
actions, it is not sufficient to refer our acts simply to 
ourselves, to inner antecedents, if at the same time 
that self and those antecedents are themselves previously 
determined by something outside themselves, outside 
their control. I am not free, because the mechanism 
that controls my acts happens to be inside me and not 
without. I am free only if I control that mechanism. 
In other words self-determination — and responsibdity 
in the sense of accountabdity for my acts — is simply 
destroyed if I that determine am determined in my 
determmations Having made out a case for responsi- 
bihty in the sense m which an open gate may be held 
responsible for a truant cow, or an inherited weakness 
for rheumatism in later life, we must not then identify 
it with responsibihty in the fuller sense, the only sense 
in which it mvolves freedom of choice, responsibility as 
accountability for our own behaviour Thus Wundt 
by a logical confusion of meanings lends an air of 
plausibihty to his argument. 

With his over-emphasis of the power of emotion and 
impulses in human behaviour and his rejection of the 
faculty of intelligence, to Wundt all vohtion is ultimately 
on the impulsive plane and resjxinsibihty is reduced to 
absence of external constraint, with internal factors 
left none the less constraming. 

II. WiUiatn James on the Psychology of Voktton 

From the standpoint taken up in this book the 
discussion of ‘ Vohtion ' by W ill iam James m his 
Principles of Psychology is significant and illuminating. 
He appears as an honest thinker tom between two 
loyalties — loyal as a psychologist to science but as a 
philosopher to truth As a psychologist James “ wants 
to build a science , and a science is a system of fixed 
relations. Wherever there are independent variables 
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there science stops.” " So far then ”, he goes on, " as 
our vohtions may be independent variables a scientific 
psychology must ignore the fact, and treat of them only 
so far as they are fixed functions. In other words, she 
must deal with the general laws of vohtion exclusively ; 
with the impulsive and inhibitory character of ideas , 
with the nature of their appeals to attention ; with the 
conditions under which effort may arise, etc., but not 
with the precise amounts of effort ; for these, if our 
wills be free, are impossible to compute She thus 
abstracts from free will, without necessarily denying its 
existence. Practically, however, such abstraction is 
not distinguished from rejection ; and most actual 
psychologists have no hesitation m denymg that free will 
exists.”* 

But what does this pohcy lead to ? It has led James 
at any rate in expoundmg the psychology of Vohtion 
to ignore the Psychologtcal essence of the phenomenon 
he sets out to expound, and to render not merely a 
partial but an untruthful account of it, by attributing 
to the parts he retains in his explanation charactenstics 
which belong only to the parts he leaves out 

In order to mamtam loyalty to science he ascribes 
Vohtion to mental elements which function as uniformly 
as processes m physics, yet ‘ empowers ’ them with 
faculties which destroy this uniformity m order to do 
justice to the facts. 

For the scientist afflicted with philosophical aspira- 
tions finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. If as a 
scientist he assumes the universal reach of law he denies 
the vahdity of our expenence of Vohtion ; but if he 
accepts that famihar expenence, which it is his business 
to ‘ explain ’, then he is denying the universality of law. 
Many psychologists, as James has pointed out, prefer 
the scientific horn — they deny the vahdity, but are 
unable to explam our actual experience, of wiU, our 
awareness of ourselves choosmg this action and not 
that. They dismiss it as illusion. James, too honest 
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and too insightful to waive the problem, stndes both 
horns of the dilemma at once, but m so domg disavows 
science as an impartial search after truth. To treat as 
determined what may be self-determining is to prejudge 
the issue. 

To substantiate these comments we may now examine 
the devices which James as a scientific psychologist 
employs to embrace Volition under the mechanistic 
rubric. His procedure is as follows : Transfer mitiative 
from man to his ‘ ideas ’ ; identify idecis with images ; 
make images dependent on sensations, and sensations 
in their turn on stimuh without us Hence stimuh (the 
environment) determine our ideas and our ideas in turn 
our acts Volition becomes a name for a particular 
kind of consciousness which accompanies mental halting 
between ideas, a wobbhng or a waiting of ideas before 
action ; or rather a kind of conscious experience accom- 
pan3ang the culmination of that penod m action The 
class of sensations, be it added, of which the images 
provoke willed action are sensations of movement. 

Let us now fill m this outhne. “ The only direct 
outward effects of our wiU are bodily movements. But 
these bodily movements have had their source in 
involuntary movements, reflex or instinctive m nature ; 
and when a particular movement having once occurred 
in a random reflex or mvoluntary way has left an image 
of itself on the memory, then the movement can be 
desired again, and dehberately willed. But it is 
impossible to see how it could be willed before.”* In 
other words, wiUed acts are repetitions of past 
involuntary acts. There is nothing new about them. 
To the question which naturally presents itself how on 
such principles do we ever develop at all, ever come to 
perform new actions, acquire new habits, or m any way 
tmUate, is vouchsafed no answer. Man appears as the 
non-initiating animal 

The machinery for willed action is provided by images, 
left in the memory, of movements made previously 
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reflexly or instinctively, movements that are determined 
for us and not on our imtiative. These images or ideas (the 
words are used interchangeably) result from the sensations 
onginaUy accompanymg the non-voluntary move- 
ments ; they are “ the sensorial consequences of a move- 
ment,” and are the prerequisites of our voluntary acts. 

Two characteristics of the experience of vohtion 
James adds to this account of it. One of these is the 
' fiat ' ’ In willing we are immediately aware of ourselves 
initiating action, detemumng to do this not that, either 
to get out of bed when the alarm goes or to enjoy another 
snooze. And secondly, there is anticipation. We will 
in the belief that we also can, and that action will follow 
accordingly Accordmg to James indeed Will as a 
state of consciousness is one form of desire : if we believe 
the attainment is not possible we call it wish, if that 
it is possible we call it will.® Though we need not agree 
with James in this distmction between wish and will, 
for we often wish something possible but do not will it 
— (the drunkard wishes he were free of his habit but 
does not mU it) — we can at least agree that anticipation 
is implied in will, in the conviction that we can affect 
our own future. Otherwise we should have no reason 
for willing. 

But to consider the fiat. To the unsophisticated 
la5Tnan the fiat is nothing more nor less than the 
immediate experience of himself inaugurating action, 
and anticipation implies his behef in the power to do so. 
But to James the determination of the action lies 
elsewhere. The ‘ fiat ’ is not what it seems. The 
anticipation is not what it imphes. A movement made 
in the first instance non-voluntarily tends to recur as 
the result of a mental image of it.* But why should the 
physical movement follow upon the psychological image ? 
James solves the problem by making the image causative. 
This is his famous ideo-motor theory : the gratuitous 
transference to an abstraction from our mental life of a 
power which belongs to the concrete being as a whole. 
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He thxis destroys the essence of the ‘ fiat In defiance 
of the immediate deliverance of consciousness — the final 
court of appeal for all our beliefs — that “ phenomenal 
essence of the will ” is resolved into “ the inward feeling 
of a spnng let loose which we have when we act after 
long deliberation ”, when we think of an act for an 
indefinite length of time without the action taking place, 
and this " felt release of the spring " is " the additional 
impulse or fiat upon which the act effectively succeeds 
But who or what, we may fairly ask, lets loose the spring ? 
and is the fiat adequately described as " an additional 
impulse ? ” Do we feel impelled by it m the same way 
in which we feel impelled, say by anger or by fear ? 
What, moreover, is the function of anticipation ? What 
IS the use of anticipating what is unalterable by our will ? 
In the machinery of volitional action both fiat and 
anticipation appear superfluous 

Furthermore, the ‘ anticipation ’ is attributed to the 
images In volition we are told there are ' anticipatory ’ 
images. “ As if indeed w'hen the sufferer anticipated cure 
from his dose of castor-oil, what really happened was 
that his mental image of castor-oil or of him dnnking it 
—and not the expenencer of those images — ^had some 
prevision of the beneficial result. 

This personification of our images not only runs 
directly counter to the immediately experienced facts — 
we do not in willing experience our images as issuing 
fiats and anticipatmg, but ourselves — but it fails to 
account in particular for anything new in behaviour. 
For how can an image of a past experience bring about 
new behaviour ? James has constructed a piece of 
machinery for repeating the past, and nothing more 

Yet it is the experience of change, of initiation, of 
acting unhabitually, that the psychology of volition 
has primarily to accoimt for To rob vohtion of its 
essence is to abandon our quest. 

Just as topsy-turvy is the conclusion reached about 
self-activity. So far from explaining it or finding any 
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place for it in his psychological system James regards it 
as sign or symbol of the opposite of itself : when this 
feeling of me active, me imtiatmg is most in evidence, 
as when I am aware of inhibiting impulse of my own 
will, the declaration of consciousness is the opposite of 
what it purports to be, it is me being determined by 
the stronger of two or more desires, or by the more 
impulsive of two or more ideas. 

To the claim that wiUed acts are only the inevitable 
outcome of anticipatory images, themselves the residua 
of sense experiences, we may enter the counter-claims : 

(1) That the essence of willed action is not that it is 
inevitable but the opposite. 

(2) That willed action is not the outcome of images 
nor determined by them. 

(3) That the ' ideas ’ which condition willed action 
are not images but radically different. 

(4) That images are not of themselves anticipatory. 

(5) That even the very images which ’we entertain 
are not merely the inevitable outcome of previous sense 
happenings, for volition plays a part even in the histones 
of images. 

The first and last of these claims can be considered 
together. That images depend upon sense percepts and 
that some sense experience must have preceded every 
image without which it could not have occurred we may 
grant ; and that to that extent sense percepts are the 
condition of images. Further, at the moment at which 
any image comes into the mind or nses above the 
threshold of consciousness we at that moment have 
no say in its appearance : it just happens to us. But 
over images once aroused we can and do exercise a 
decisive influence of our own wills both on their 
immediate and their remoter future. On their immediate 
future in that it is open to us to dwell upon an image, 
or the object it refers to, or not. I recall — to take an 
instance — some unfortunate social faux pas. I can 
then take one of two (or more) actions. Firstly, I can 
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dwell upon that image, or more correctly, continue 
viewing with my nund’s eye that unpleasant episode, 
with accompanying distressful emotions, or I can turn 
my thoughts to something else, to some object of mterest 
within mental call or from the objective environment — 
a joke uttered by last mght’s guest or a book l5dng 
before me on the table. But more than this , the 
rejection of an image affects the probability of its 
recurrence In that way our immediate inhibition of an 
image affects its remoter future. 

Then even allowing that willed action is the outcome 
of images, yet, so far as we control our images, our willed 
acts are not inevitable. 

But we are not bound to admit that willed action is 
the consequence of imagery This bnngs us to our 
second counter-claim 

The relation of image to act is not that of cause to 
effect. There is no particular act tied to any particular 
image : the same image — ^an image of the same object — 
may be followed by various, and not the same, behavioursi 
Of course, in as much as we are constantly imagmg, 
some images always occur before willed action ; but : 

(1) The act which follows is not necessarily nor 
ordinarily the correspondent of the images. 

(2) An act may be quite different from any image 
just preceding it 

(3) The mental event to which willed action is most 
closely related is not an image but thinking, which is 
different and distinguishable from imagery (Not all 
‘ ideas ’ are images) 

In the first place, then, images that precede an overt 
act may determine neither its occurrence nor its 
character Of some classes of imagery this is clearly 
true To what action am I impelled by, say, my image 
of the rising moon, or of a butterfiy sucking from a 
flower, or even of a house on fire or a cow eatmg my 
neighbour’s cabbages ? Not one of these images, I 
think we will admit, incites to any uniform action 
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specific to it Certainly they do not incite us to an act 
corresponding to, in the sense of duphcating or imitating, 
the event or scene of which they are images. We 
do not feel impelled to rise hke the moon, to moo or chew 
hke the cow, to cringe hke the cabbage, hover like the 
butterfly, or blaze like the fire. One is more likely to 
desire to catch the butterfly or to shoo away the cow 
or to thank heaven that it is not one’s own house that is 
on fire or to content oneself with reflecting that it does 
not matter much an3way seeing that one’s house is 
sufficiently insured 

The images, however, of which James stresses the 
motive force are kinesthetic images — ^images of sensations 
of muscular or bodily movement But if auditory or 
visual or olfactory images do not impel us to attempt 
to recover past expenences, why should kinesthetic 
images be an exception ? Waiving, however, the logic 
of the matter, let us again appeal to ordinary experience. 
I have an image — to take an example — of m.yself running 
away from a run-a-way horse instead of trying to stop 
him. But the result of the image is that instead of 
repeating the imaged experience I feel impelled in 
thinking of the incident to stand my ground — I feel 
strongly impelled not to run away on the next occasion, 
though I may have a sneakmg hope that the occasion 
wiU not arise. Or again, yesterday I had mince pie for 
dinner The pleasing image of myself eating mince pie 
rises to my mind, but I do not find myself in any way 
impelled to eat a second mince pie to-day. Enough is 
as good as a feast, I say : to-day let it be apple sauce 
No doubt there are occasions when one does re-enact 
or desire to re-enact the imaged experience ; as when 
recalling a past success one tells again (with a different 
audience) the funny story, or imaging the pleasurable 
bath (in hot weather after exercise) proceeds to the bath 
room, or yearns to revisit past scenes of dehght or to fight 
one’s battles over again. But when rule and exception 
are equally familiar to us, how know which is which ? 
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James admits that his doctrine is not self-evident, 
that we have many ideas that do not in actual fact issue 
in action. But the reason for this is not that they are 
not impelling, but that other ideas or images block the 
way. In short, the perpetual conflict between images 
blurs their separate impulsiveness. " Every representa- 
tion of a movement awakens in some degree the actual 
movement which is its object ; and awakens it in 
maximum degree whenever it is not kept from domg 
so by an antagonistic representation present simul- 
taneously to the mind 

Let us dwell a moment on an ambiguity. By a 
" representation present simultaneously to the mind ” 
may be meant an image of which one is clearly conscious. 
In this case one can certainly reply that we frequently 
find ourselves not acting out some imaged movement 
though also unaware of any counter-image at all, as 
when I image myself drinking castor-oil, have no counter- 
image of myself not doing so, and yet feel no desire to 
drink castor-oil But if by ” present to the mind ” is also 
meant that images are operative though one is not aware 
of having them, one may well ask what is an image 
when one does not entertain it and how the h3q)othesis 
assummg this possible can be venfied ? This inter- 
vention of antagonistic representations seems then 
either disproved by actual experience or an arbitrary 
assumption incapable of proof. Moreover gratuitous, 
smce the facts can be otherwise explained from common 
experience Let us return for example to our castor-oil 

Why is it that I feel no impulsion to take the castor-oil 
after imaging myself in the act of drinking it ? Surely 
the answer is that I happen not to like castor-oil. It 
is not m virtue of an image but of my emotional attitude 
towards the object, that I act as I act. A certain 
emotion, or blend of emotions, arises when I image 
myself dnnking castor-oil, and I don’t dnnk it. The 
emotions, we should also note, are associated not with 
the image but with something to which the image refers 
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— the drinking of castor-oil The image qua image has 
no impulsive force. To impel is not its function. 

The psychological service of imagery is not to impel 
action, but to facihtate thinking ; and this it does by 
presenting the object thought about in a more readily 
observable form than without the image, though less 
observable than with the object itself present. It 
helps us think about the object in the absence of the 
object. It is the nearest we can get to the presence of 
the object, when the object is not there> 

WiUed action, then, though subsequent to mental 
imagery is neither the consequent, nor the correspondent, 
of any particular image ; but an image may help us 
think about some actions we are going to will. 

This bungs us to the question : What is it that 
characterizes wiUed action if we leave images out ? 
The answer can be given in two words : 

(1) Intelligence 

(2) Vohtion. 

In his account of willed action James ignores the 
first and explains away the second His account 
confuses thinkmg — the exercise of intelligence — ^with 
the play of images which beset it ; as do psychologists 
generally who decry “ imageless thought. ” 

We must revert bnefly to this controversial subject. 
In one sense certainly thought is not imageless — ^images 
accompany, and precede, and follow, all our thinking. 
Though individuals vary in the strength and intensity 
of imagery and some even seem unable to image in 
certain sense fields, there is no experimental proof that 
any thinking person dispenses with images. 

It has already been claimed that thinking is largely 
assisted by imaging ; but this does not mean that 
thinking consists in it. In this controversy about 
imageless thought, as to whether when you have taken 
away the images from the event called thinking there is 
an5^ng left, expenments have been invoked to prove 
either case. But we will appeal from the experts 
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to the common sense of the plain man confrontmg again 
his dose of castor-oil. For it may be that the electnc 
glare of the laboratory sometimes affects the vision. 
A, the subject in question, prescribed castor-oil by his 
ph5rsician, and having never previously tasted it pours 
out a dose, puts the spoon to his lips, but on the first 
contact of it with his palate immediately spits it out 
in disgust. But on a subsequent occasion he screws hts 
courage to the drtnktng point and swallows his medicine. 
How did he come to do so ? His own account of the 
matter seems simple and intelhgible enough. He says 
he was ashamed of funking the medicine and knowing 
that the dose would do him good made up his mind and 
took it, although he added, “ I do not think I have ever 
tasted anything so disgusting I ” But m this account 
of it as given by unsophisticated A there are two elements 
ignored in James’ account of vohtion. In the first place 
there is intelligence at work, thinking which is not just 
imagery ; and m the second, there is imtiative or will. 

A, it will be observed, had a reason for takmg the 
castor-oil, and a very good reason : he beheved it would 
do him good But just what psychological process 
does this behef imply ? Can it be covered by the mere 
occurrence of previous images ? So far as the castor-oil 
was concerned, A’s previous encounter with it was 
confined to not swaUowing it, and his kmesthetic sensa- 
tions were those which accompany spewing of the nauseous 
stuff from hts mouth And we may safely presume that 
this image of his previous encounter occurred to him. 
But the representation of the previous movements did 
not result in his re-enacting the movement or the scene. 
Why not ? In the first place because intelligence 
intervened. A was able to apprehend the relation — a 
*' causal relation " we may call it — ^between his taking 
the dose and certain favourable happenmgs m his body. 
For that reason he resolved to take the oil. Now the 
pomt to note here is that no number of images of previous 
subjective or objective happenings can of themselves 
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constitute the apprehension of relations between objects 
of thought. Yet without the apprehension of that 
particular relation A would not have taken the 
castor-oil. 

For an image is an image and nothing more. I may 
have a hundred images about my mind — I may image 
a hundred different episodes in five minutes, but mostly 
without apprehending relations. But when I do appre- 
hend this or that relation, as a result of this apprehension 
I may proceed to act. Images hke percepts foist 
themselves upon us from every side. Consider the case 
of percept. At this moment I am perceiving the face 
of my clock, the different parts of my ts^iewriter, sounds 
from outside — a bird calling, a tram whisthng, a boy 
shouting at play, the flavour of that last cigarette, and 
the feeling of the pressure of my boot on a hurt toe, 
and aU sorts of things besides But I am not relating 
these perceived objects ; perceptions come and go, and I 
pay them httle heed. But now and then I effect a rela- 
tion, as between the time indicated by my clock and my 
next engagement ; or between a voice outside in the 
garden and a child I am fond of. And on those appre- 
hensions I determme my action. They provide me bits 
of knowledge or beliefs on which I act. As with percepts 
so with images. A may have had all sorts of images 
during the castor-oil episode. The handkerchief left in 
his bedroom, the voice of his physician, the smell of 
lavender in a friend's garden, the wasp-sting he suffered 
yesterday, he may have imaged these and other previous 
sense expenences when considenng his dose of medicine 
But most of them were irrelevant to his immediate 
interest and developed no relations. In the case of 
some, however, that were relevant to the interest of the 
moment he found himself effecting relations, not indeed 
between the images themselves, but between the objects 
of thought for which the images stood. It occurred to 
him, for instance, that dnnkmg castor-oil brings about 
an end of stomach trouble In other words, he 
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determined his action, not because of the images 
but as a result of : 

(1) His effecting a relation. 

(2) Between objects or events for which images stood. 

The thought " Castor-oil cures stomach-ache ” is not 

first an image of castor-oil or of me dnnkmg it followed 
by an image of that same person without the stomach- 
ache ; it IS not even having the two images together ; 
it is the mental relatmg of castor-oil to stomach-ache 
in a very particular way ; the thinking of stomach-ache 
dismissal as contingent upon castor-oil. This relatmg 
power we mamtain is intelhgence , and all initiative 
as willed action has some act of mtelligence ‘ directing ’ 
it. 

But we may exercise intelligence without willed overt 
action. A may have been perfectly aware of the relation 
between the oil and the ill, but may have preferred the 
ill The new apprehension may not have issued in the 
new act. Why ? We all know the answer. The will 
was lackmg Instead of determining his action in 
accordance with his apprehension, A let his behaviour 
follow the Hne of impulse, an impulse of disgust, directmg 
him away from the castor-oil 

But why IS the psjrtshologist so reluctant to accept an 
explanation so patent to the man m the street ? Because 
it IS not acceptable to ‘science.’ Let us recall James' 
statement of the position : " A psychologist cannot be 
expected to be thus impartial,” he declares, “ having a 
motive m favour of determinism. He wants to build a 
science ; and a science is a system of fixed relations 

There is honesty in confessing oneself dishonest For 
in effect, James has claimed that science is not an 
impartial search after truth. 

These premises justify the exhibition of fixed relations , 
what they do not justify is treating as fixed those which 
are not fixed The trouble begins when the scientific 
enthusiast so trims and tortures the facts to fit his 
mechanical framework as to produce a distorted structure 
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of the whole If it is the duty of science to expose the 
determinate conditions of volition it is not thereby its 
right to claim volition as determinate. James over- 
stepped his mark. He stretched the part to cover the 
whole. For intelligence is more than images, and 
volition than the play of impulsive ideas or impulses. 

A word may be added on the role assigned by James 
to attention in the vohtional process.^* Although he has 
reduced vohtion to the level of impulse, being a quahty 
of consciousness which accompanies the termination of 
a conflict between impulses, he also asserts that the 
characteristic of vohtion is an effort of attention. " The 
exercise of will consists in an effort of attention towards 
a certam idea This strain of the attention is the 
fundamental act of will.” But we may not conclude 
that James as psychologist admits initiative on the part 
of self as such ; for if we ask what brings about the 
effort the only answer forthcoming is that the idea 
occasions it Ideas impel action. Further, the idea 
occasions attention to itself " The termmus of the 
psychological process in vohtion, the point to which the 
will is directly applied, is always an idea We thus 
reach an argument m a circle The essence of will is the 
effort of attention. The effort is inspired by an idea, 
but IS also directed to the same idea , Will, then, is in 
essence an idea directmg attention to itself or an idea 
pushmg itself into prommence, for what else does this 
amount to ? 

In order to save man from self-determination James 
has transferred the detemunation to man’s ideas There 
is here no self-determination, for these ideas in turn 
are determined by past experiences which one has 
received through one’s sense organs and which have 
left behind them correspondmg images These images 
are the efficient ideas. 

Hence, if on the one hand, the only propulsion of the 
will is controlled by images, so too, is the only inhibition. 
" The only resistance which our will can possibly 
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experience is the resistance which such an idea offers 
to being attended to at aU.”^* Attention, then, and 
inattention, are equally functions of ideas, which thus 
completely control our ‘ voluntary ' behaviour. Willing 
whatever it may directly appear to us is just ideas for 
which we are not accountable, compelhng to or from 
this or that movement. 

Thus, even ‘ voluntary ’ attention is no token of 
initiative, but a function of or resultant of ideas in 
virtue of the impulsiveness of consciousness Thus again 
James, the scientist, saves the situation for determinism. 
Attention with accompan5nng effort is an attribute 
of the process of ideas working themselves into action. 

The cnticism ventured in this chapter of the line 
followed by James as a scientific psychologist does not 
extend to lus attitude and his convictions as a philosopher 
and a morahst. Temperament, moral eau’nestness, and 
psychological insight combined to make of James a 
stout and eloquent advocate of the reality of our choice 
of action and of the profound practical sigmficance of 
that responsibihty Moreover in his discussion of the 
psychology of volition there are parts — for example his 
famous description of the vanous types of decision — 
which clearly lose their point if the choice does not 
really take place But when we leave descnption for 
argument his scientific conscience betrays him mto an 
exception , and into ignoring the very essence of the 
experience under study For after all our immediate 
and ever present experience of choice is a distinctive 
characteristic of human mentahty, and a scientific 
psychology which leaves this out is mock psychology and 
unscientific (because prejudiced) science The result 
was an imagmary tour de force — a stnking testimony to 
the efBcacy of that very imtiative which James was at 
peuns not to recognize. 

III. Experiments with VohUonal Acts 

With the claim of psychology to the status of a science 
it was to be expected that even phenomena so intimate 
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and private as those associated with vohtional activity 
would arrive m time at experimental investigation. 
Within the last twenty years several investigations have 
aimed at disclosing what actually goes on “ in the mind '' 
of a subject performing an act of choice or volition. 

The subject is invited to record retrospectively his 
own mentil processes just after they occur. To the 
extreme behaviounst — and to any psychologist who 
would treat psychology as a physical science — retrospec- 
tive experiments with vohtion may seem gratuitous and 
futile : gratmtous to anyone denying vohtion as a 
distinctive phenomenon, and futile to anyone discrediting 
retrospective reports. From the position at which we 
have arrived that vohtion (at its highest level) is a 
‘ pecuhar ’ phenomenon, and that we have no option 
but to resort to introspections and retrospections in 
examining it, our criticisms of the expenmental approach 
to vohtion take a different direction We find that for 
the science of psychology experiment is . in certain 
respects of actually less scientific value than the ordinary 
expenences of daily hfe, m that the experimental 
situations are necessarily less volitional than common 
real life experiences, and the experimenter much more 
prone than the ordinary la}rman to two kinds of 
bias, firstly to the bias of some professional ‘ ism and 
secondly to the inveterate inteUectuahst tendency to 
empower abstractions Moreover, in a science which 
purports to explain or systematize conscious expenence 
it IS that experience unanalyzed that is the final court 
of appeal : have we or have we not ‘ accounted for ' 
it ? For these reasons in spite of the advantages of 
systematic and trained observation ordmary experience 
should claim in investigating such a subject as volition 
even more consideration than the made up situations 
of the laboratory. 

In order to add substance to our criticisms we may 
characterize briefly recent representative experiments 
and relate them to our problem.^® In 1910 N. Ach 
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(of Leipsig and Gottmgen) reported an investigation in 
which his subjects had to memorize nonsense syllables 
in pairs, and on subsequent presentation of one syllable 
of a pair to respond not with its fellow but with a rhj me. 
On the basis of his subjects’ reports he distinguished 
the foUowmg constituents of the mental processes 
mvolved : 

(1) The sensory element — kinaesthetic sensations, 
feehngs of strain, etc 

(2) The intellectual element — ^representation of the 
end in view and of means of attaining it 

(3) The essential element — the actual je veux 
vratment, a felt and lived activity, a consciousness of 
wdling : an identification of the decision with the self 

(4) The d3mamic element or consciousness of effort 

This awareness of the self which is active is not 

inferred but experienced , and is sui generis • ‘ ' Conscious- 
ness of the ‘ I ' IS essentially different from any other 
experience. Moreover, in the moment of energetic 
will-act a definite change of attitude of the ‘ I ’ is hved.”^® 
The self is immediately expenenced by the subjects at 
the moment of decision ‘ This knowledge contains as an 
essentially constitutive part the knowledge that the 
execution of the intended act is the result of the actual 
moment, 1 e. of the ' I really will ' The ' I ' 

appears as the cause of the action As a consequence 
of the knowledge that " I am the cause of this result ”, 
there comes besides, a consciousness of abihty — “ I 
have done this by my wilhng I am able to execute 
this task ” 

In the same year Michotte and Prum^'^ reported an 
expenment m which the subjects had to choose between 
adding and subtracting or between multipl3nng and 
dividing The stimulus numbers having been presented 
they had then to make up their minds which operation 
to perform, and to describe introspectively the events of 
this reaction period. Here again the reports clearly 
indicate an immediate awareness of the self-active, a 
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Conscience de I’achon as the authors name it. To the 
subjects the presence of this forms a criterion of the 
voluntary nature of the act. Where consciousness of 
action is absent they regard the act as automatic not 
as willed. Other elements in the total state of conscious- 
ness — tension, muscular sensations, experience of doubt 
or certitude, and les notions — can be present without 
the act being considered voluntary. 

Boyd Barrett** investigating pnmarily Motivation 
not Volition as such, mcidentally reports introspections 
of his subjects on the will process. The subjects on this 
occasion had to choose between liquids with varyingly 
pleasant and unpleasant tastes As we might expect 
where the choice was between two disagreeable dnnks 
the subjects found an effort needed to take the dnnk 
A motive according to the reports may be strengthened 
by reference to a prmciple or ideal of conduct : and 
sometimes this may be an important hfe-prmciple, as 
when the subject thinks “ I’d better be consistent ” or 
” Better take the more familiar In this way the 
subject as with Ach and Michotte is aware of himself 
choosing and himself acting, action on a principle being 
decided by himself 

There is one experiment of the same type which 
contests these findings, namely that undertaken by 
R. H Wheeler.** His subjects had to choose between 
alternative pictures or phonograph selections His 
analysis of the retrospective reports of his six subjects 
leads him to deny the presence of any unique act of 
choice or self-activity, these apparent phenomena being 
resolvable mto kmsesthetic and orgamc sensations, the 
self-activity and consciousness of self being an inter- 
pretation of the actual conscious process and not that 
immediate process itself. According to Wheeler his 
predecessors erred through insufficiently penetrating 
analysis, which if pushed further would have disclosed 
the assumed consciousness of self as a state of conscious- 
ness in which recognition of sensations and images 
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produces a sense of familiarity in the experience. In 
Wheeler's view the self — the presumed self — ^is merely 
the consciousness of contmuity due to recurrence of 
past effects. In other words what determines the 
behaviour of the organism are sensational and imagmal 
phenomena without initiative of the individual as such. 

In a cnticism of Wheeler W. M. Calkms*® points out 
that his subjects’ reports teem with expressions implying 
reference to the ‘ I ’ as determiner of action , and that 
he mixes up the very different processes accompanymg 
self-imposed instructions and mstruction imposed from 
without. His subjects themselves use such expressions 
as " I find myself ”, “ I must ”, “ I hesitate ”, " I was 
then conscious that I seemed to be in the act of choosing 
the Barcarolle title ”, " I hke pnmitive music ”, ” Choose 
the one I prefer ”, etc , in their records of their immediate 
conscious processes ; and they do not analyze these 
processes into anythmg else. 

Even Wheeler himself recognizes the existence of 
self-imposed instructions : “ The acceptance of the 

Aufgabe . . . seems to be in essence a motor response 
either to the stimulus of self-imposed instructions or of 
instructions imposed from without ” He speaks of the 
subject accepting self-imposed instructions when in 
default of others. A subject ” imposed upon himself 
the subsidiary task to compare two alternatives ” 

Her contention is that Wheeler has been led by 
sensationist preconceptions to explain away evidences 
of self-activity, while accepting as vahd the evidence 
of sensation or imagery. If both are in evidence both 
should be equally admitted. 

A later investigation by H. M. Wells*^ using, as with 
Boyd Barrett’s experiment conducted under Michotte’s 
gmdance, hquids of varyingly agreeable or disagreeable 
taste, with which the subjects were famihanzed before- 
hand, supports the claim to self-activity as an immediate 
conscious experience. The hquids being given nonsense 
names (to exclude extraneous associations) the subject 
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had then to choose between alternatives and to record 
just afterwards his conscious processes during the choice. 
The reports of the six subjects support the view that 
the ‘ Self ’ is an immediate datum of consciousness. 
Her subjects were " quite clear and insistent in 
emphasizing the radically different nature of awareness 
of kinsBsthetic and orgamc sensations on the one hand 
and the consciousness of self -activity on the other 
They found it possible to separate the two when 

(1) consciousness of ‘ self-activity ’ and kinaesthetic 
and organic phenomena are present together in conscious 
ness ; 

(2) ' self-activity ’ occupies the focus to the relative 
exclusion of everything else 

So far as the most direct experimental evidence goes 
it predonunantly supports the contention that Vohtion 
is not to be regarded as the operation of impulse or a 
complex of impulses, but as a direct activity of the 
individual self — the self deciding between objects If 
the conflict were one between impulses, with the stronger 
or stronger combination prevailing, the consciousness 
of self-activity behind the act of choosing would remain 
a gratuitous epiphenomenon, supervening upon the 
play of impulse, an illusory intuition. But there 
IS no more reason for rejecting it as vahd matenal for 
psychology than there is for rejecting the evidence of 
sense perception upon which all science relies. 

Corroborative as these experiments may be, they are 
still less convincing than many of our expenences in 
ordinary life, for they fail to show us Vohtion at its most 
vohtional. And necessarily. A systematic experiment 
is a set of performances made to order. 

A man executes a choice, exercises his freedom, 
manifests Volition, most seriously and emphatically when 
he is faced with what one may call a life situation, when, 
that is, the alternatives are such as beeir importantly 
upon his permanent interests and welfare ; whereas an 
experiment contams a situation deliberately separated 
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from life as a whole, and choices that have no special 
significance for it. Contrast for example the expenences 
of a man deciding his life’s career, or his marriage, or 
between riches with honour and poverty with calumny 
for the sake of a high ideal, with that of A or B or C 
choosing the more or less disagreeable of two kinds of 
drink, or resisting a preference for one of a pair of 
nonsense syUables. The difference between the two sets 
of cases is crucial : the degree of self -activity in the 
‘ real hfe ’ situations is out of all proportion to that 
manifest in the expenments. In ‘ real life ' we have 
an individual (i) for an ideal set up by himself resistmg 
(2) of hts own accord (3) powerful contrary impulses 
towards (4) persistently attractive satisfactions. In the 
case of the alternative dnnks we have the mdividual 

(1) for no important reasons, resisting or not resisting 

(2) on the instruction of another (3) a comparatively 
trivial impulse toward (4) a momentary satisfaction. 

The experiments also illustrate a second impediment, 
the proneness, especially in introspective analysis, of 
the professional psychologist to be mfluenced by bias It 
IS absurd to suppose that Wheeler’s six subjects in his 
experiment should have concurred in experiencing 
radically different constituents of consciousness from 
those experienced by Wells’ six subjects m an expenment 
essentially similar In experiments on Vohtion both 
experimenter and subjects have been for the most part 
professors or students of psychology', already advanced 
enough in their study to have espoused some theoretical 
‘ ism ’. And where immediate observation cannot be 
shared with others ‘preperception’orprejudicegoesuncon- 
victed. The professional worker has a pet ‘ ism ’ at stake, 
and a reputation bound up with it ; the laymtian, neither. 

And thirdly there is the intellectualist fallacy of 
‘ empowering ’ the products of abstraction. All thinking 
involves abstraction — the attention to and concentration 
upon elements in a concrete whole. The fallacy lies not 
in attention to these elements but in ‘ empowering ’ 
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them, that is endowing with causal efficacy what are 
only aspects or attributes of a concrete whole. Thus 
it is that we find among professional psychologists 
some who treat the external stimulus as imtiating our 
behaviour, some the inner impulse or desire, some 
images and ideas, or again sensations and percepts, or 
even consciousness itself. The plain man in his daily 
practical life escapes this fallacy, ascribes the bulk of 
conduct to the individual as such — ^himself or another — 
and holds him to account for his acts He rightly 
trusts his immediate experience of self-activity as 
authentic, because he has not by thinking spht it into 
separately ‘ efficacious ’ parts. 

The fallacy derives from treating the psychical as the 
ph3reical — ^To discover what constituent in a chemical 
compound or mixture pnmanly occasions this explosion 
or cures that disease, what in the soil favours the 
development of this or that plant, we split the concrete 
whole into its constituent parts and try out ’the effect 
of one or other of them Similarly with the mind . the 
thinker does in thought what the ‘ practician ’ does in 
the concrete, and proceeds to ‘ empower ' the constituent 
elements accordingly. He thus begs the question at 
issue, by assimilatmg the psychical to the physical at 
the outset. But our immediate experience — the only 
final court of appeal — ^protests and that is why the 
la3mian may be right and even the philosopher wrong. 

For these reasons we may regard the results of 
experiments with volitional activity as suspect unless 
they also tally with the immediate dehverances of the 
unsophisticated vohtional consciousness. What you 
and I immediately experience is at once the proper 
material for psychology and its final referee.* 

•It is even possible by an eflfort of abstraction to regard self-activity 
itself or the whole itself as m some way a determinant of action separated 
from actual mdividual people One may claim for instance that the 
experienced self-activity or the consciousness of self-activity effects 
action separately from yon or me — it is our self-activity that does it, 
not ns The now fashionable ' Gestalt ' psychology ea^y lends itself 
to an apotheosis of the whole or the ‘ gestalt ’ as something in personahty 
that tiuces charge of our conduct and can be held to account for it 
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CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 

We may now attempt to draw together the threads of 
our argument Our treatment has been concerned 
mamly with intelhgence and vohtion, because it has been 
necessary to brmg into prominence these neglected and 
misunderstood but cardmal factors m human behaviour. 
We have attempted to interpret intelligence and to 
instal it in its rightful and authoritative place ; and 
to restate and remstate vohtion ; and we have claimed 
that no explanation of human nature and behaviour 
that is scientific (consistent in itself and with the data) 
IS possible without them. 

It has been necessary also to revert to the debated 
subject of instmct because human behaviour is largely 
an inter-play between instinct, intelhgence and volition, 
and we cannot understand the role of intelligence and 
vohtion unless we have first considered that of mstmct 
also. 

There is however a fourth factor to which we have 
merely referred mcidentally, namely habit. There has 
been no reason for a specif treatment of it, since habit 
and the mechanistic element in human behaviour 
generally (for habit is a mechanistic element), is already 
fully recognized in current psychology, and our interest 
has been in exhibitmg the neglected factors. But 
inasmuch as mechanism (of which habit is a ts^ical 
expression) has its share in human behaviour no less 
than the non-mechanical factors, it will make for 
completeness if we attempt a description, however 
brief, of the inter-play of these four factors with one 
another, for to draw a map of the course of human 
conduct we need them all. 
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As regards their relative contribution to behaviour 
and development these four factors fall into two sets 
of contrastmg pairs. We may pair instinct against 
intelligence and habit against volition ; or again habit 
against intelligence and instinct against volition. To 
touch on each of these contrasts : 

A Instinct and Intelligence. 

Instinctive impulse unless directly satisfied, prompts 
the exercise of intelligence, so that intelligence is 
constantly serving instinctive ends. Hence in any 
activity the two are inextricably mixed, and we may 
either reserve the term instinct for that part of the 
activity which is innately determined or we may claim 
intelligence as a constant element in instinctive activity 
But intelligence also is capable of formulating new ends, 
in the shape of principles not in line with instinct 

Instinctive ends are stable : it is possible (though 
difficult) to classify and survey them : intelligent ends 
are unstable, as intelligence itself turns on its own ends 
and reveals new ones Intelhgenoe is a progressive, 
not a stabilizing, factor, and therefore can propose no 
final ends , else it would cease to progress. It formu- 
lates its provisional ends through its power (for it »s 
that power) of constantly disclosing ever wider and more 
comprehensive relations, consistence with which in 
practice is progress in human conduct In this way, for 
instance, we pass from narrow' egoistic to family, and 
from family to community, from community to national, 
and finally to world relations and harmonies as our goals. 
Thus intelligence supersedes impulse as our guide : 
there are family instincts, but no instinct to international 
harmony. To supersede instinct is not of course always 
to suppress it. 

B. Habit and Volition 

Habit is the expression of the mechanical tendency 
in human behaviour, the tendency to sameness or 
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repetition. It is itself the resultant of repetition, being 
the strengthening tendency to go on repeating It 
serves to stereotype or fix behaviour, and it always 
reverts to the past, to the old, and so can never ‘ explain ’ 
or introduce the new. The introduction of the new in 
behaviour awaits vohtion, the self-initiating. Vohtion, 
not habit, ' explains innovation, and is the condition 
in conduct of all progress. 

But habit has here its place also ; for acts of volition 
begin to pass into habits directly they occur — there 
enters at once the mechanical tendency, namely, to 
repeat. Moreover volition without habit would be 
futile, it would move nowhere ; while habit without 
volition would not move at all. Progress, development, 
learning, depends upon a nice adjustment or equihbrium 
between the two. Vohtion inaugurates, habit con- 
sohdates, advance. The individual of routine, the old 
fogey, the mere conservative, is over habitual , the 
random enthusiast, the reckless genius, the mere radical, 
IS over volitional. All sure development of mdividual 
or commumty depends upon maintaining rh5d:hm 
between the two. 

C. Hab%t and Intelligence 

As vohtion is the self initiating in conduct, so intelli- 
gence IS the self initiating m consciousness. On this 
plane habit shows itself as the reproductive tendency, 
the same presented ‘ situation ' tending to ‘ reinstate ’ 
its former context. Stimulus-response on the ideational 
plane, the mechamcal aspect of mind. Habit therefore 
can ‘ explain ' no new ‘ thought,' just as it can explain 
no new action. And inteUigence does for thought what 
vohtion does for action : it introduces the new. It is 
the mnovator, as memory (the reproductive tendency) 
is the conservator, and the consolidator, of each 
‘ intelhgent ' advance The parallel is more than a 
parallel, for in the last analysis the two, intelligence and 
volition, are fundamentally the same : they are hfe 
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asserting itself as against non-life, life pushing ahead. 
Both are the self-initiative. 

And just as practical habit and vohtion in alliance 
make for progress, so is it with memory and intelligence. 
The mere apprehension of new relations would be 
frmtless unless we also remembered. But memory, the 
act of reproduction, would mean stagnation without 
mteUigence. All intellectual progress depends upon a 
nice adjustment or equihbnum between the two. Fresh 
thoughts do not fructify if they are quite forgotten. 
But life is lifeless without the new. Yet it is easier to 
be too habitual, too reproductive, than to be too 
‘ intelhgent ' and ' original ’ : that is where vohtion has 
to reinforce intelligence, or where inteUigence exhibits 
its vohtional asi>ect. 

D Inshnct and Volttton 

Here again we have both unity and division Instinc- 
tive impulse is the earhest, the most pnmitive, form of 
vohtion It IS self-actmty nearer the mechamcal level. 
Yet it is self-activity ; for even the paramcecium is not 
quite mechamcal , its movements are not precisely the 
same every time. There is some degree of adaptation 
to varying circumstances. And m plant life the same 
No two plants grow just ahke. They have some power 
of self-response. Some precursor of mtelhgence and 
therefore of volition already comes m. 

Moreover vohtion, in the stricter use of the term, has 
emerged out of impulse by slow degrees , whether by 
variations or mutations we need not decide. And in 
man both are motives. The mstinctive represents the 
more mechanical, or at least the more determinate, for 
instmctive impulses are ‘given,’ they are so to speak 
part of the made machmery of the mmd But unlike 
machmery, these spnngs of conduct do not have their 
source without but anse within. They do not merely 
transmit the onginal energy of the stimulus. They are 
thus self-active. But volition is the much more self 
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active. It is the self wholly active — not to be confused 
with the whole self active if we include in the self its 
habitual and instinctive impulses — the self wholly active, 
in that it is free from the determination of habitual and 
instinctive impulses, with which it contrasts and which 
it may inhibit. It is thus opposed to the given, the 
mechanical, the determined, the repetitive. Thus out 
of instmctive impulse has arisen its potential master. 
If it assert its mastery ; for the power (not the necessity) 
of mastenng impulse is the will. 

£. Instinct, Habit, Intelligence, and Volition 

Man ever following the hne of least resistance would 
be man instinctive becoming man habitual ; for we are 
formmg habits all the time. In such an individual 
instincts would consohdate as habits. Rendered in 
terms of instmct and habit, with mtelhgence and volition 
left out, the individual would be achieving mechanism 
But the share of mtelhgence and vohtion m this habit 
formation saves us from this fate We can and m 
varsdng degrees do take charge of our own habits 

At their most mechanical, habits are seen as simple 
reflexes, whether ‘ in-body ' physiological reflexes or 
reflex reactions to external stimuh. At this level they 
are below mtelhgence and beyond the reach of vohtion. 
The repetitions go on as it were of themselves. At the 
level of mstmct, though the instinctive impulses prompt, 
inteUigence is intervening or assisting at every turn : 
habit forms under the ]omt direction of innate impulse 
and inteUigent vohtion. Most habits therefore, if not 
all, express both these factors. It is for that reason 
that habits are never quite habitual, never quite auto- 
matic nor confirmed. We are habitual in more or less 
degree The decision is ours. We are making and 
unmaking, forming and reforming, adding and sub- 
tracting habits ah the time. The habitual and the 
vohtional are mter-active. 

Habit is acquired impulse, just as instinct is given 
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impulse Habit is instinct in the individual in the 
making, yet it may never be made. Nor in the individual 
is it ever quite estabhshed : volition may still resume 
control. While there is life there is will 
F. Intellect and Character 

What then is intellect and what character ? Intellect 
is the tnumph of intelligence over the mechanical in 
consciousness, and character the victory of vohtion over 
the mechanical in conduct. Repeated acts of intelligence 
— repeated discoveries (apprehensions of the new) — 
result in intellect ; repeated acts of volition (the new in 
conduct) result in character But both without 
mechamcal foundations would be the baseless fabnc of a 
passing dream 

General Summary 

The main contentions in this essay may be summanzed 
as follows : 

(1) Self-activity or initiative as distinct from 
mechanical movement charactenzes life The move- 
ment or action onginates in the organism, and is not 
imparted to it from without 

(2) This imtiative has evolved through stages or 
degrees of which we may notice three, namely, reflex 
activity (reaction to impact or stimulus, initiative from 
its mimma, composing various gradations above the 
mechanical up to the more or less conscious and con- 
trolled) ; instinctive or impulsive activity — a stage of 
response to urge innate or acquired ; and pure self- 
activity or true initiative. 

(3) The first two stages on the way to true initiative 
distinguish life below the human,* evolving into the 
third stage which emerges in man, whose behaviour 
however comprehends all three, and seldom if ever 
exhibits the third quite pure. 

(4) Volition as a distinctive term may be used of the 
third grade of behaviour, and in its most rigid application 

* Bnt the promise of the thud stage appears even below man. 
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when the highest form of initiative finds itself in 
opposition to, a lower : the self controlling or inhibiting 
impulse 

(5) The capacity of man to originate (initiative) is not 
confined to overt or motor behaviour ; it also character- 
izes cognition. In the sphere of action we may call it 
volition , in that of cognition intelligence. 

(6) As intelhgence initiative consists in discovery — 
the apprehension or disclosure of relations, inter- 
relations, and systems of relations, not absolute but in 
reference to ends (‘ given ’, or adopted by the individual). 
Thus action qua intelhgent is relevant behaviour m a new 
situation 

(7) All human behaviour (at least above the reflex 
stage, unless we include this also as ‘ impelled ') is either 
impulsive or intelligent , usually in any particular 
instance a blend of both. Man is distinctly lower than 
the angels 

(8) Behaviour most evolutionarily advanced is 
behaviour in which intelligence and vohtion co-operate ; 
or rather, truly volitional behaviour is action m accord 
with mtelligence (whether impulse be for or against) 

(9) This exhibits itself as consistency with or adherence 
to principle (self-determined, not imposed from without)* 
and in social life as observance of the golden rule — 
intelligence universalizing behaviour beyond the Ego 
(thus passing from egoism to altruism). 

(10) Vohtion, as initiative or self-motivation m action, 
makes the transition possible 

(11) a. Intelhgence without vohtion is impotent ; but 
volition without intelligence is impossible. 

b. The will IS free in proportion as intelhgence directs 
volition, i.e. vohtion in its highest form sigmfies a free 
wUl. 

(12) Though volition or imtiative in all stages is a 
famihar fact of daily hfe, yet this has been obscured by 

*ChaTacter is an acquired disposition to adhere to principles self- 
determined in control of impulse 
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modem subjection to ' scientific ’ or pseudo-scientific 
psychic dominants, specifically those of mechanism and 
materialism. 

(13) Science taking its cue from its ' successes ’ with 
inorganic nature has mistaken itself for the pursuit of 
invariable uniformities mstead of the pursuit of truth. 

(14) In psychology, the science of human activity, 
where mechanism and initiative, umformity and novelty, 
repetition and mnovation, impulse and vohtion blend, 
this mistake has meant 

a Undue stress upon the first factor in each pair, and 
upon the evolutionanly less advanced aspects of human 
life ; and 

h A certain credulity as to the greater ‘ explicable- 
ness ' or finality of some material basic unit of life than 
of some spiritual or psychic entity , 

c. The entertaining of a number of particular fallacies, 
e.g. as to the nature of cause, that vohtion ‘ upsets ’ 
the laws of nature, that explanation is • necessarily 
mechanistic, etc — which fallacies gravely hinder the 
progress of our science. 
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laboratory experiment where four unemployed work girls were 
engaged m the daily repetitive work of cross-stitchmg throughout 
two months. Of these four girls, two had been rated by an 
mtelhgence test as highly mtelhgent, the third showed average 
intelhgence, and the fourth was distinctly below average m 
mtelhgence Each of the first two girls showed distinct signs of 
boredom in the work , the one was restless and yawned, seizing 
every opportunity for change of posture and enga^g far more 
often than the others m conversation, while the other confessed that 
she found the work very tedious and would not hke to do it 
regularly These two most mtelhgent girls, though capable of 
reachmg a high output from time to time, proved unable to 
maintain it ” Of the other two girls the one third in intelligence 
did the best work of the four, and neither of them complained of 
monotony. 


CHAPTER III 

1 The Nature of Intelligence, by L L Thurstone 

2 Op at , pp 24 sqq 

3 Op. at, p. 159 "The intelhgence of any particular 
psychological act is a function of the incomplete stage of the act 
at which It IS the subject of trial and error choice Intelhgence 
considered as a mental trait is the capacity to make impulses 
focal at their early unfinished stage of formation ” 

4 Op. at, pp 125, 126. 

5 Op at , Chapter VIII, especially p 122. 

6 Op at., p. 157 "Those states of mmd in which the 
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impulse IS as yet loosely specified are known as umversals They 
are the higher thought processes ” 

7 Op ext, p 163 

" Further development of mtelhgence might give facihty in 
selectmg efiective behaviour with impulses that are close to 
their source, while they are m what we know as the preconscious 
or subconscious. To thmk would then be to use terms that are 
less and less cognitive and more and more loaded with afiectivity. 
It might possibly come about that the highest possible form of 
mtelhgence is one m which the alternatives are essentially nothmg 
but affective states Some characteristics of gemus would not 
be inconsistent with such a view " 

CHAPTER IV 

1 The Growth of the Mind, by K. Koffka, pp. 153-74 

2 Op ext, p 131 

3 The Mexxtalxty of Apes, by W Kbhler, p 180. 

4 " Intelhgence in man and ape," by H Wyatt, Psyehologxeal 
Revxew, September, 1926, p 381 See also " The psychology of 
form," by £ Rignano, Psyehologxeal Revxew, March, 1928 

JCHAPTER V 

1 This " economy of consciousness " is generally recogmzed 
in connection with the estabhshment of habits ; cf. W James' 
Psyehology (bnefer course), p 139 But the same prmciple 
“ only that degpree of conscious exphcitness which serves the 
purpose " applies equally in the case of first apprehension of 
relations For immediate motor reactions (as of the boy 
sharpemng his pencil) the apprehension can be fleetmg and almost 
at once forgotten , for a reasoned argument or exposition it must 
be clear and sustamed 

2 " The Psychology of EfSciency," by H. A Ruger, Psyeho- 
logxeal Arehxves, Vol 2, No 15 (June, 1910), pp 1-88. 

3 Op ext, p 12. 

4 op. ext, p. 33 

5 Anxmal Intellxgenee, by E L. Thorndike, p 73 

" We may, by a careful examination of the method of formation 
of these associations as it is shown by the time curves, gam 
positive evidence that no power of inference was present m the 
subjects of the experiments Surely if i and 6 (cats i and 6) had 
possessed any power of mference, they would not have failed to 
get out after havmg done so several times Yet they did If 
they had once even, much less if they had six or eight times 
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inferred what was to be done, they should have made the inference 
the seventh or ninth time And if there were m these animals 
any power of mference, however rudimentary, however sporadic, 
however dim, there should have appeared among the multitude 
some cases where an animal, seemg through the situation, knows 
the proper act, does it, and from then on does it immediately upon 
being confronted with the situation. There ought, that is, to be 
a sudden vertical descent in the time curve ” 

Kdhler's apes it will be remembered, exhibited these “ vertical 
descents ", temg at once more intelligent than cats and con- 
fronted with simpler problems A parallel human situation to 
that of the cats would perhaps be that of a child tackhng a stiff 
geometrical problem, and dimly recalling some parts of his solution 
and not others. 


CHAPTER VI 

1 See Chapter II above, p 

2 Educattonal Psychology, by E L Thorndike, Vol III, p 387 

3 Op c%t , p 366 

4 Op at, p 367 

5 Op. at , pp 363 and 364 

6 Op at , p 364 

7 The Measurement of Intelhgence (1927), by E L Thorndike, 


p 412 


8 

op 

at , p 

20 

19 

Ibidem 
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29 Brains of Rats and Men, by C J Hemck, cf p 18 

30 A review of Spearman's The Abilities of Man, by 
P. M Symonds, Journal of Philosophy, January 5, 
1928 

31 The Measurement of Intelligence, hy E L. Thorndike, p 19 

32 Ibidem 

33 Ibidem 

34 Op at, p. 20 

35 Ibidem 
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CHAPTER VII 

1 See The Nature of Intelltgence and the Principles of Cognition, 
by C Spearman, cf pp 4. 5, 7 Also The AbtMtes of Man, by 
the same author, pp 164-7 

2 It IS fair to note that Spearman himself does not unreservedly 
identify intelligence with ‘ g,’ See The AbtMtes of Man, p. 412 
" Whether there is any advantage m attachmg to this ‘ g ’ the 
old mishandled label of intelligence seems at least dubious ” On 
the other hand he claims ' g ’ as a factor which enters into the 
measurement of abihty of all kinds, and which is throughout 
constant for any individual, although varying greatly for diffeient 
individuals He finds that it is involved mvanably and 
exclusively in all operations of an educative nature, whatever 
might be the class of relations or the sort of fundaments at issue , 
also that it reveals a surprisingly complete independence of all 
manifestations of retentivity If this is not mteUigence, at any 
rate it has ]ust the attributes of the faculty which we are attempt- 
mg to discover Moreover, Spearman himself tends at times lo 
identify it with intelhgence , eg on p 272 (Abtltttes of man) he 
asks, " Does a person’s ‘ g ’ (or mteUigence) consist m his aptitude 
to acquire dispositions ’ " 

And on p 350 of his Nature of Intelhgence, after remarking that 
the term has lost any definite meaning in modem tunes and 
considenng its equivalence to inteUect (a special case of educing 
of relations, namely where the fundaments are highly abstract), 
he adds “ On the whole, however, circumstances appear to be 
driving us towards yet another alternative, which consists m 
extending the range of the word so as to cover all three noegenetic 
pnnciples in every one of their manifestations " But the question 
at issue in the text is not as to the term but as to the fact (or 
faculty) Spearman's ' g ’ as a three-process afiair leaves us in 
doubt as to its underlymg unity 

3 Spearman's hypothesis of a mental energy cannot be 
considered a satisfactory psychological answer And would it 
not be an explanation of the known m terms of the less known ’ 
See Abihttes of Man, Chapter IX 

4 Abilities of Man, p 195 

5 The Nature of Intelligence, etc , p 48 

6 Op. cit , p. 63 

7 Op cit, p 91 

8 The Abilities of Man, p 3 

9 Mentality of Apes, by W Kohler, p 49 

10 The Measurement of Intelligence, by L M Terman, p 243 

11 The Nature of Intelligence, etc, by C Spearman, p 112 

12 The interested reader may care to examme some of the 
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following definitions and descriptions of intelligence with a view 
to determine of each 

a How far the author pre-supposes the word to cover a general 
mental efficiency, or a particular capacity separate from memory, 
imagination, afiection, conation, etc , yet detenninmg the 
intelhgence of all behaviour. 

b Whether what holds true m the defimtion or description does 
so m virtue of the common psychological factor descnbed m our 
text 

(1) The capacity to solve problems (Allport, Claparede). 

(2) The capacity for knowledge (Henman) 

(3) The power of progressing m representative leammg 
(Dearborn) 

(4) General mental adaptibility to new problems and conditions 
of hfe (W. Stem). 

(5) Mental balance (Freeman) 

(6) The facility with which old responses can be hitched on 
to new situations (Thomson) 

(7) Voluntary attention is the essential factor of general 
intelligence “ A capaaty for continually systematizmg mental 
behaviour by formmg new psycho-physical co-ordinations, older 
co-ordinations bemg retained ’’ (Burt) 

(8) Abihty to take and retam a given mental set. 

Power of auto-cnticism 

Abihty to make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a 
desired end (Bmet) 

(9) The abihty for mdependent and creative thmkmg 
(Meumann) 

(10) Comprehendmg m a unitary whole impressions mdependent 
and partly contradictory (Ebbmghaus) 

(11) Somethmg which sees more than the senses convey, which 
reasons upon what it sees, which mvests it with an idea (Cardinal 
Newman). 

(X2) A faculty of manufacturing artificial objects, especially 
tools to make tools, and of mdefimtely varymg the manufacture 
(Bergson). 

(i 3) A biological mechanism by which the effects of a complexity 
of stimuh are brought together and given a somewhat unified 
effect m behaviour (J Peterson). 

CHAPTER VIII 

1 From Habit and Instinct, by C Lloyd Morgan , cited by 
W McDougall in Outline of Psychology, p 74 

2 Outline of Psychology, by W BdcDougall, p. no. 
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3 Instincts and Habits of the Solitary Wasps, by G W and 
£ G Peckham, pp 40 and 232 

4 Mentality of Apes, by W. Kohler, pp 21 and 291 

5 Op ctt , Peckham. p 22 

6 See The Great Society, by Graham Wallas, pp 40-56 , and 
" Thinkmg as an Instmct," by E F Heidbreder, Psychological 
Review, Vol 33, 1926, pp 279-97 

7 Social Psychology, by W McDougall, p 58 


CHAPTER IX 

1 Social Psychology, by W. McDougall, p 44. 

2 Problems of Personality by various authors , article on 
" Character and Inhibition," by A A Roback (esp pp 79-138 
and 115-22) See also The Psychology of Character, by A A 
Roback, pp 485-8 

3 Problems of Personality, p 134 " It is withm reason, I 

think, to postulate a consistency urge as the basis of all conduct 
typifying the person of character Like other connate tendenaes, 
this urge requires sufficient time for maturation Young children 
seldom give indications of this tendency, yet it is possible to detect 
significant dificrcnces in reactions to others on the part of even 
five-year-old youngsters, and that m spite of their bemg brought 
up in the same environment ” 

4 op ctt , p 131 

5 Outline of Psychology, by W McDougall, pp. 417-50 

Also Outline of Abnormal Psychology (same author), pp 525 seq 

6 Outline of Psychology, p 442. 

7 McDougall himself recogmzes this harmony [Ouflvtie of 

Psychology, p 446) " Will is character in action ; and in our 

most complete vohtions, followmg upon dehberation, the mtellect 
co-operates fully with character ” It is the motive suggested by 
McDougall, namely satisfaction of an ideal spectator, that is m 
question. 


CHAPTER X 

I Instances, taken almost at random, from writers whose 
works are for the most part m general use, and who explain away 
Volition or postpone treatment of it to the end of their books 
(or both) are Breese (Psychology), Cameron (Educational 
Psychology), Carr (Psychology), Gates (Educational Psychology and 
Elements of Psychology), Gault and Howard (Outlines of General 
Psychology), McDougall (Outline of Psychology), Pillsbury 
(Fundamentals of Psychology), Thorndike (Educational Psychology), 
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Warren {Human Psychology and Elements of Human Psychology), 
Woodworth (Psychology, a Study of Mental Ltfe) Though James 
discusses the wiU at length, he does not consider it, except 
madentally, till towards the end of his second volume, after he has 
built up his system on a manly sensatiomst, and if we push him 
to It, a deterministic basis Thorndike has no considered treat- 
ment of will at all m his Educational Psychology , he refers to it 
occasionally in disparaging terms 

2 See, for a clear and brief criticism of this view of will, The 
Elements of Soctal Justice, by L T Hobhouse , Chapter III on 
" Moral Freedom,” esp p 53 

3 Psychologists of different schools resort to a " whole self " 
rendering of will , e g 

Pierre Janet " The will depends on the totality of the 
tendencies " 

W McDougall ” Will is character in action , and in the most 
complete Vohtion, foUowmg upon dehberation, the intellect 
co-operates fully with character Volition thus becomes the 
expression of the whole personahty ” 

H C Warren ” The prominent feature of voluntary control 
IS that the action is detemuned by the man's whole life, not merely 
by present situation ” 

H Bergson " We are free when our acts emanate from our 
entire personality ” 

F Paulhan ” It is rather for the action which engages more 
completelv the aggregate of personality that we reserve the name 
of willmg.” 

L T Hobhouse " Moral freedom, then, has nothmg to do 
with isolation, but is, as has been said, the harmony of the whole 
self in the multitudinous relations which constitute the web of 
Its interests ” 

Perhaps the attractiveness and part of the plausibihty of the 
" whole self " or " entire personahty ” dogma hes in its adapt- 
abihty of meamng to the taste of the individual psychologist, e g. 

a An ensemble of impulses (Gault and Howard) 

b The outcome of one’s whole past (PiUsbury and Warren). 

c A harmony of pnnciple with practice (Hobhouse and 
McDougall) 

d The resultant of careful all-round dehberation (Woodworth). 

It seems better to abandon a phrase susceptible of so many 
interpretations 

Another reason for the plausibihty of the phrase is in the 
suggestion it contains of universality of some kind — it has a 
scientific smack about it 

^ Fundamentals of Psychology, by W B PiUsbury, pp. 534 on. 
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5 Psychology, a Study of Mental Lxfe, by R S Woodworth, 
P 533. 

6 Principles of Psychology, by W James, Vol II, p 531 se-q , 
and his briefer course, pp 429 on 

7 Outline of General Psychology, by R H Gault and D T 

Howard, p 374 " We prefer to mean by the term will an 

ensemble of impulses , or better, the energy of the organism 
which IS released m the sensory impulse, in perception, in con- 
ceptual thought, in attention and released by our contacts of 
every sort with our changmg surroundings ” 

The citation is given not because of any special authority 
attachmg to it, but as illustrative of the kind of interpretation 
of " the whole man ” to which a mechanistic psychology is dnven 

8 To the possible mechanistic rejoinder that on analysis 
every new response will be found to be only a new combination 
of old responses there are two answers 

a It IS not true The boy leammg to sharpen his pencil is 
acquinng refinements of movement, and the student learning 
history new items of mformation, the scientist making a new 
discovery new knowledge, which be has not acquired or even been 
capable of before 

h In the kind of way m which it appears to hold, e g in com- 
bmmg notes already separately known to form a new piece of 
music, of colours already familiar to form a new picture, or words 
already known to form a new story, etc , the fact is that the 
newness does not consist in the aggregate of old notes or letters 
or words or what not, but in the mind’s contribution to the result 
There is always apprehension of relations or reproduction of what 
has been apprehended, or more generally, if not quite generally, 
both apprehension and reproduction, of relations and inter- 
relations between objects of thought 

9 For a distinction between conation and vohtion, see " The 
Psychology of Conation and Vohtion,” by F P Avehng, British 
Journal Psychology, 1926, Vol XVI He represents vohtion as 
distinct from conation, as consciousness of self There is a 
strengthening of motive by reference to or adoption by the self 

See also " Experimental Study on the Mental Processes Involved 
in Judgment," by B P Stevanovic, British Journal Psychology, 
Monthly Supplement XII (1927) His evidence shows there may 
be vohtion but no conation m judging , and that conation, but 
not vohtion, is objectively mdicated by bodily changes recorded 
by the psycho-galvamc reflex 

Similarly, m her expenmental study on " "The Phenomenology 
of Acts of Choice," Bnttsh Journal Psychology, Monthly Supple- 
pient XI (1927) H M Wells finds evidence of a clear distinction 
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between consciousness of stnving and consciousness of self, and 
stresses that consciousness of self-activity appears in voluntary 
choice , a consciousness which is keenest in hard choices, where 
the self vigorously adopts an unpleasant alternative. 


CHAPTER XI 

1 See " In Defence of Behaviounsm,” by J B. Watson, 
Psyche, July, 1924, p n " Now when we see a child reacting 
with his arms and legs, duplicating his father’s morning exercises, 
we feel that there is no mystery about such actions Again, when 
we hear him tallong, the act seems simple and straightforward 
But when we see the child sittmg quietly for two minutes and then 
hear him suddenly exclaim . " Daddy, I just thought about the 
party I went to with you yesterday,” we fall down in worship 
" My child has begun to thmk 1 ” Thinking is a mysterious 
process which can never be studied, only venerated To the 
behaviourist the process of thinking is not mysterious May I 
say It is as simple and straightforward as tennis playing ? ” 

For Thorndike’s attitude see note 4, Chapter XIII below, 
PP 314 Jf 

2 The removal of mjrstery from any smgle fact, or object is 
beyond human capaaty Until recenUy physicists took it for 
granted that mvestigations mto basic entities (force, energy, mass, 
space, time, etc ) were giving some special access to the inner 
secret of bemg , and further that somehow the mystery of the 
umverse (at any rate on its material, if not also on its spiritual 
side) might be deared up by disclosmg some exceedmgly nunute 
common somethings (call them atoms or electrons or what not) 
of which It was built up. It is at last being reahzed that 

a There is no special self-evidence or absence of mystery in 
bemg very small , 

b. Even if we do ever arrive at a common something we still 
do not know its inner nature ; and 

c We cannot tell why the particular complications and 
combinations of that something which constitute its larger 
manifestations to the naked eye are what they are or behave as 
they behave or have the efiects they do have. 

Professor A S Eddington, in an article on " The Domain of 
Physical Science ” in Science, Religion, and Reality (edited by 
J Needham), writes " Physics is now in course of abandomng 
its claim to a tjrpe of knowledge which it formerly asserted 
without hesitation ” Physics, he tells us, merely describes a 
series of mter-dependent relations without giving any explanation 
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of what 18 being explained — ^the vanous basic entities of physics, 
motion, energy, mass, etc , are described m terms of one another, 
a circular argument " The chain of connection of the entities 
of the world is the province of physics, but the mtnnsic essence 
of these entities is now recogmzed to be outside its provmce ” 
Op nt , p 206 " The nmeteenth century physicist thought 

he knew what matter was, namely, atoms But now physics 
has nothmg to say as to the ultimate nature of an atom , what it 
studies is the Imkage of atomic properties to other terms m the 
physiast's vocabulary, each dependmg on the others m endless 
cluun with the same inscrutable nature runnmg through the 
whole " 

We have thus no more hope of removmg the mystery from 
bemg (whether hving or non-hvmg) by reducing it to electron- 
protons than by referrmg it to some spiritual ongm or cause 

3 It IS sigmficant that physicists have lately taken to 
questioning the absolute uniformity and the determinateness of 
apparently uniform physical phenomena To-day the atom is 
regarded (by Whitehead and others) not as a mechanism, but as 
an organism Saence is taking on a new aspect which 

IS neither purely physical nor purely biological It is becoming 
a study of organisms Biology is the study of larger organisms, 
whereas physics is a study of the smaller organisms ” The latest 
picture of the atom contains no mark or factor to deade what that 
atom will do next (although it contams factors deadmg the average 
conduct of a large number of such atoms) Thus the apparent 
determinism of physics is now found to be merely high probabihty. 
See A S Eddmgton’s Gifford Lectures as reported m Nature, 
February 26, 1927 , and Pktlosopky, by Bertrand Russell, 
Chapter XIV, on pp 144 sqq 

4 Two meanmgs of the term cause should be distmguished : 
a The temporarily prior of two events , more specifically, 

that of two events which is first m time, and without which the 
second would not occur , 

b That which makes an event occur. 

Contrast, for example, the impact of a billiard ball causing 
the movement of another (cause in the first sense) with my 
pioducmg a poem or buildmg a house (cause m the second). By 
analogy, the imtiative (the power to make happen) of the animate 
bemg is read mto the first of the two mammate events, 
an unwarranted anthropomorphization, givmg rise to the 
concept of force, and blmd force, because umntelhgent and 
unconscious But though we may rightly regard such a cause as a 
mental fiction, we are not thereby justified m discardmg cause 
m the sense of human and ammal imtiative Popularly also the 
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term cause is sometimes loosely used of 

(1) Material components or constituents A movement of 
the air is the cause of wmd, or a gathermg of people the cause' 
of a crowd 

(2) An end more or less consciously entertained A war is 
caus^ by mtemational jealousies , or the choice of a career by 
one’s ambition or one's desire for money. 

In all cases the one underlying common element is that without 
which the fact, efiect, or event would not have occurred 

As regards the argument in the teict the pomts to note are 
that the only cause that we know directly (m our own vohtion, 
as a fact of immediate experience) and therefore demandmg no 
further proof is cause m the sense of makmg an event happen , 
and that where the term is used m any of the other senses, we have 
no nght to embody m it without proof the former meanmg also 
But there is a natural tendency through verbal association to 
do so 

3 ‘The recognition of an ultiinate or pnme cause, it should 
be noted, really lands us in mdetemunism , for either that first 
cause IS itself caused, in which case it is not ultimate and the 
premise is contradicted, or it is not caused, in which case it is the 
arbitrary or at least the undetenmned imtiator of the cham of 
events 

6 See e g Rtddles of the Sphinx, by F C S Schiller, p 73 
" Originally the conception of cause was a transference of 
the internal sense of vohtion and effort to things outside the 
orgamsm The changes in the world were supposed to be due 
to the action of immanent spirits In course of time these dmne 
spirits were no longer regarded as directly causing events, but 
as being the first causes which set secondary causes in motion 
It was then supposed that cause and effect were connected as by 
chains of necessity, which ultimately depended from the first 
cause of them all ” 

In Philosophy (p 115), Bertrand Russell writes "We must 
not have any notion of ' compulsion ’ as if the cause* forced the 
effect to happen Compulsion is anthropomorphism , a 
man is compehed to do somethmg when he wishes to do the 
opposite, but except where human or ammal wishes come in, the 
notion of compulsion is inapphcable Science is concerned merely 
with what happens, not with what must happen ’’ 

7 See The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, by M W Calkins, 

p 129 " We know too httle of the relation between cause and 

efiect to assert dogmatically that the two must be of the same 
nature In fact, among ob^rved cases of causahty the difference 

•As antecedent event 
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between cause and efiect is often veiy striking, as when mechanical 
causes produce thermal efiects, or electrical causes physiological 
effects " 

If this holds of cause in the sense of invariable (or customary) 
antecedent, it holds even more clearly of cause as mediator or 
mitiator of an event I am not the same as the building or poem 
or movement I create The modem doctrme of emergent 
evolution stresses the unpredictable difierences between effects 
and causes 

8 Three recent doctrines — the Gestalt in psychology, and 
those of emergence and relatiiaty in physical science — agree m 
emphasizing the effectual differences mvolved m rearrangements 
of pnma face identical constituents To the Gestalt psychologist 
every item in a whole takes its character from the configuration 
or pattern as a whole , to the emergent evolutionist H2O is very 
different from the sum of its constituents H2 and O (nor could 
these differences have been deduced or predicted) , while according 
to the doctrine of relativity (if I understand it so far) the particular 
spatio-temporal relations which obtam m any case make all the 
difference m the world (or in the umverse) to the event concerned. 


CHAPTER XII 
Psychic Dominants 

I Instances of psychic dominants in the past, which the public 
mind has outgrown, are easy to recognize, e g the Ptolemaic 
cosmology which, coupled with the theological conviction of the 
central importance of man, prevented acceptance of the 
Copemican system , the mediaeval ‘ preconceived perfection ’ 
which was used as an argument for discreditmg the discovery of 
sunspots, and even against Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, a constant return of the blood to the heart bemg 
regarded as an imperfect arrangement , on the same principle 
an Italian surgeon was condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities 
for his plastic operations to repair defects of nose, ear and lips , 
and even m quite recent times the same notion underhes opposition 
to vaccmation and the use of anaesthetics in childbirth as mter- 
fermg with the arrangements of nature or of God The theological 
dommants which prevented (and still in benighted areas prevent) 
the acceptance of the principles of evolution are well known 
A particular example was the effect of the calculation of a 
seventeenth century archbishop that Adam hved 4,004 years 
before Christ, thus making the earth some 6,000 years old " The 
adoption of this belief had a retaidmg effect upon the development 
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of general geological ideas for nearly two centuries , for any 
attempt to explam the accumulation and deformation of rods 
in so short a period had of necessity to mtroduce supernatural 
convulsions, or to assume all rocks were formed m the course of a 
few days m the condition and situation in which they now occur. 
Nearly all the eminent thmkers of that period were mfluenced 
by that behef, which gave nse to the fantastic theories of the 
earth to which reference has already been made ’’ (From " An 
Episode in the History of Geology," by F J North, Discovery, 
May, 1928, p 157), 

Each generation criticizes the unconscious assumptions made 
by Its parents, but is in turn unconscious of its own, until they 
agam are m the face of opposition brought to hght Yet error 
never can be refuted till it has been clearly envisaged ; and " an 
unformulated and unrelated error may work incalculable in}iiry 
from the shadowy recesses of the mind which vaguely holds it " 

A pomt to note about the efiect of these dominants is that 
people subject to them are apt to accept readily what accords, 
but to exact eircessive evidence for what does not accord, with 
the unconscious dominant view For example owmg to the 
pseudo-saentific dommant (that science, the organised search 
for truth, can admit only mvanable uniformities whether the 
universe is ' uniform ’ or not) we find psychologists assummg 
that vohhon is illusory until it is proved valid (smce it Seems to 
upset such uniformities), but that sense percepts m general are 
vahd unless they are proved illusory. 

Again one even hears it claimed by those subject to the 
materialistic dominant (that ultimate reality must be some 
tangible perceptible thing) that consciousness itself does not 
exist, no proof of it bemg apparently regarded as sufficient 
Hence science must take note only of overt behaviour As 
if a judge would refuse to accept the evidence of witnesses until 
they first proved they were ahve 

The ‘ psychic dominsmt ’ has a senous negative mfluence • 
It blmds Its victims to familiar and obvious phenomena around 
them. Charles Darwm remarks the peculiar blmdness of 
Sedgwick the geologist and himself when geologizmg m the 
Welsh hills . " We spent many hours in Crum Idwal exanunmg 
all the rocks with extreme care, as Sedgwick was anxious to find 
fossils m them , but neither of us saw a trace of the wonderful 
glacial phenomena all around us , we did not notice the plainly 
scored rocks, the perched boulders, the lateral and terminal 
morames Yet these phenomena are so conspicuous that, as I 
afterwards declared m the philosophical magazme, a house burnt 
down by fire did not tell its story more plamly than did that 
valley." 
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Jnst as geology donunated by its interest in fossils and facts, 
evidences of the creative enterprise of the Almighty, was bhnd 
to a tale wnt large on every side, so modem psychology keeps 
turning a blmd eye to plain evidences of vohtional activity on 
every side, because it is subject to the psychic dommant of 
mechamsm 

2 The objector may ask how this self-activity takes place ; 
and imply that if we cannot provide an answer self-activity is to 
be discredited To the question how this activity takes place 
there is no answer, any more than one can say how it comes 
about that H plus O produces H2O or how certam flowers produce 
the particular fragrance known as violet All we can do is to 
describe certain conditions or accompaniments of the event, 
leavmgthe event itself a mystery Our mvestigation of the ways 
in which human activity originates shows that some activities 
we originate in accordance with innate urges , and some apart 
from or even m defiance of innate urges , and some (reflexes) 
we do not seem to ongmate at all , they happen to us To the 
pure vohtiomst the last named, to the pure mechanist the second 
may seem the more mysterious, and to demand a further ‘ how ’ 
But m all three cases we are up agamst mexphcables 

The inabihty to explain how a mental power acts cannot be 
accepted as a disproof that it does act our mabihty to explam 
how the golf champion made his strokes does not prove that he 
did not make them 

3 We may repeat that self-activity is not umque in bemg 
unique, or sut genens Equally mysterious, equally sut generis, 
as far as we can discover, are electrons and protons, or whatever 
form of elemental bemg underhes the various physical basic entities 

Recent science recognizes the atom which once seemed so 
intelhgible an ultimate basis of matter — requmng no further 
explanation — as itself comprising or constituted of, units of 
energy (of positive and negative electricity) of which the electrons 
are bilhons of times smaller than an atom, and resembhng m 
important respects (on its, to us, tiny scale) the vast solar, and 
still more immense sidereal, systems. " From the pomt of view 
of an electron an atom is a big thmg with plenty of room mside 
It ; It IS mostly empty space, like the solar system ’’ There is 
nothmg more ultimately intelhgible about an atom (250 milhons 
of which m a row would stretch something hke an inch) than 
about the milky way or about our bemg able to think about these 
thmgs There are no ultimate causes and no ultimate specks of 
matter m which the human mmd as we know it can come to rest 

(See Modem Sctenhfic Ideas, by Sir Ohver Lodge, or The Atom, 
by E. N da C Andrade) 
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4 In The Foundations of Character A. Shand describes the 
development of character m terms of emotions and sentiments 
or systems of emotional tendencies He acknowledges that m 
isolatmg the emotions and sentiments " we shall m a certain 
sense personify them," but adds, "such a personification does 
not falsify their nature so long as we do not attribute to them 
quahties which they do not possess — so long as we do not confuse 
them with the total self to which they belong ” (p 65) 

Yet in his summary treatment “ of the will and mtelhgence m 
relation to character " {op ext , ch VI, pp 64-7) this is precisely 
the fallacy he proceeds to commit He identifies strong and 
weak wills with strength and weakness of innate tendencies 
" those who seem bom to rule and those who are naturally 
submissive , those who exercise great self-control and those who 
are impulsive " Thus he endows impulse (accordmg to him, 
one of the constituents of emotion) with vohtion Innate impulse 
swallows will, eg "It may reasonably be urged that the will is 
not an independent force — at least m the beginmng, or before it 
develops the power of real choice , that it is an expression of the 
tendencies of emotions and sentiments , that m them its innate 
quahties are manifested, and its acquired quahties developed " 
Again " Strength or weakness of will, other things equal, vanes 
with the strength or weakness of the emotions or sentiment to 
which It belongs ” " Every strong sentiment has a tendency 
to develop a strong will m its support ” " The strength or 
weakness of the will is largely due to the sentiment in which it 
IS organized, or to the direct influence of emotion " 
(From our point of view the reverse is true Vohtion 
is expressed in control of emotion and sentiment, not as an 
expression of them) But Shand has certain qualms about his 
attitude He goes on . " But if we do seem to choose between 
sentiments , and if there is our one self separate from our many 
selves — the sum of the dispositions of our emotions and sentiments, 
then if this be the fact, it is not the kmd of fact which we can 
take mto account The science of character will be the science 
of our sentiments and emotions— of these many selves, not of 
this one self " 

(Is it the pseudo-scientific dommant that induces Shand to 
decide to ignore an important truth even if xt be true ?) 

His treatment of mtelhgence is similar. " The science of 
character will deal with Intellect as with the Will It will regard 
the one no more than the other as an mdependent existence , 
but as orgamzed m and subservmg the system of some impulse, 
emotion, or sentiment " But agam if there be sometimes 
manifested m us "a pure Intelhgence, free from all admixture 
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of emotion or sentunent ... if thi9 be a fact, a science of 
character cannot deal with it." 

Thus Shand regards science as the search for tmth on terms, 
that IS on the condition of its squaring with his preconception 
of what he expects truth to be ; and thus too he disposes of will 
and mtelhgence by embodymg them inside emotion or sentiments. 

A few quotations from Thomdlhe’s Educational Psychology 
must suffice to mdicate his aggrandisement of the neurones, 
(Vol I, p. 311) : ** The original nature of man, as we have seen, 
has its source far back of reason and morahty m the mterplay 
of brute forces ' it grows up as an agency to keep men and 
especially certam neurones within men's bodies, ahve , it is 
physiologically determined by the character of the sjmaptic 
bonds and degrees of readmess to act of these neurones . . . 
amongst the neurones whose life it serves are neurones whose life 
means, if a certam social environment is provided, lovmg children, 
bemg ]ust to all men, seekmg the truth, and every other activity 
that man shows. . . .” (Here the neurones absorb emotions, 
and apparently have the mtelhgence to discriminate one 
social environment from another) 

On p, 298 we read that supenor interest m the forces, needs, 
and beauties of nature " is the readmess of certam neurones 
to act, manifested as the satisfymgness of certam states of 
affairs to her ” (that is to the observer, mthis case Miss Calkms) 
(Thus apparently the neurones have aesthetic discnmmation). 

P 228 : " The leammg of an animal is an instmct of its 
neurones " (i.e. the neurones are naturally mtelhgent) P. 226 
" For this con-ductive process in the neurones to be interfered 
with in a given state of affaurs is the physiological fact that we 
mean when we say that the state of affairs is annoying " (Thus 
anger is not aroused by conscious cognition, but by whether our 
physical nerves are workmg m one way or m another). 

P 170 : " It IS a fact of ongmal nature that certam states 
of affairs are satisfying to a man's neurones — are such that as 
they do nothmg to avoid, whereas other states of affairs are 
annoymg to the neurones — stimulate them to do somethmg 
until the annoymg state of affairs gives way to a satisfymg 
one which they do nothmg to avoid." 

(Thorndike ' puts it over' the unwary student, when he 
comes to his educational applications of the doctrme of satisfaction 
and annoyance, by confusing this colourless satisfaction and 
aimo3raiice of the neurones with the conscious emotional states 
of satisfaction and anno}rance of the whole mdividual) 

P. 11 : " The history of modem explanations of human 
Intellect, character, and skill shows three notable stages In the 
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first certain mythical potencies were postulated which when 
aroused to action by the events of a man’s life produced his 
thought and acts These potencies were ' instmct ’ which could 
do almost everythmg m (sic) a pmch. the ' will and the faculties 
— memory, attention, reasomng, and the hke ” 

(Here vohtion is refused admission on its merits, as a mythical 
potency ) 

Vol 2, p. 23 Man " is first of all an association mechanism, 
working to avoid what disturbs the life processes of certain 
neurones. If we begin by fabncatmg imagmary powers and 
faculties, or if we avoid thought by loose and empty terms, or 
if we stay lost m wonder at the extraordinary versatihty and 
inventiveness of the higher forms of learning, we shall never 
understand man's progress or control his education " 

(Thus we see from these two citations that while the neurones 
are not supposed to be mysterious the higher thought processes 
are To put the neurones in charge is to make wonder superfluous) . 

Vol 2, p 19 " Other cases follow the same simple association 

plan, save that ideas are the terms in the association senes " 
(Here the neurones swallow mtelhgence They have ideas). 
Vol 2, p 53 • “ That the set or attitude of the man helps to 
determine which bonds shall satisfy and which shall annoy has 
commonly been somewhat obscured by vague assertions that the 
selection and retention is of what is ‘ m point ’ or is ' the nght 
one ' or is ‘ appropnate ’ or the hke It is thus asserted or at 
least hmted that ‘ the will ‘ the voluntary attention ’, ‘ the 
consciousness of the problem ’, and other such entities are 
endowed with magic power to decide what is the ' nght ' or 
‘ useful ’ bond and to kill ofi the others " 

(Intelhgence is thus explained away in terms of neuromc 
combinations, which thus embody it) 

5 It will be objected that everybody espouses some philosophy 
or other it is imphed m his particular opinions and conduct, 
even though he has not made his pnnciples explicit to himself 
The mere monesonaker unphes for example a belief in material 
values, the philanthropist m other-worldlmess, etc 
The claim made m the text however is not that the ardent 
pursuer of science or anybody else implies m his pursuits no 
system of behefs and valuations — I do not mean by " espousmg 
no philosophy ' that we must act on no behefs or entertam no 
values , but that as scientists, m regard to the science we are 
pursuing scientifically, we must not begm by acceptmg pre- 
suppositions about the ultimate nature of its subject matter or 
of the truths which our study will jneld us Our first duty is to 
consider the data as we find them, and to avoid, as far as we can. 
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coming to them with a set of preconceptions or dogmas taken 
from elsewhere To approach the science of psychology already 
committed say to a spiritualistic mteipretation of the umverse 
is just as unscientific as to approach it with a mechanistic 
bent 

As creatures of our time and place it is of course impossible 
for even the most detached of us to approach any subject at 
every moment quite impar bally, but it is just in the care taken 
to view the data of our saence as they present themselves directly 
to consciousness, and to avoid twistmg them (by force of 
unconscious habit) to fit this or that psychic dommant, that the 
scientific spirit resides Only on these terms can we eicpect to 
present for further sjmthesis to the philosopher the facts of the 
case as we find them m our particular field , otherwise we handicap 
him by prejudgmg his conclusions for him We ensnare him 
m a viaous circle 

To espouse no philosophy, then, does not mean to imply no 
generahties at all, but to stnve to let the data imply their own 
This we can do only by steenng clear of ulbmate presuppositions 
as much as possible, by letting each fact as it appears tell its 
own story ; and by buildmg up our provisional prmciples 
accordmgly 

My own contention is that if we so approach the data of 
psychology we shall find both mechanism and vohtion ; and our 
provisional pnnaples will make room for both 

6 See Phtlosophy, by Bertrand Russell, p. 144 

" The old view was that an event A will always be followed by 
a certain event B, and that the problem of discovenng causal 
laws IS the problem, given an event B, of findmg that event A 
which IS Its mvanable antecedent or vice versa. At an early 
stage of a science this pomt of view is useful , it gives laws which 
are true usually, though probably not always, and it afiords the 
basis for more exact laws But it has no philosophical vahdity, 
and is superseded in science as soon as we arrive at genuine laws. 
Genume laws, m advanced sciences, are practically always 
quantitative laws of tendency ” He goes on to illustrate from 
the atom of which we have statistical knowledge of the behaviour 
of Its constituent electrons “ Now at some moment . . the 
electron m our atom jumps to a smaller orbit, and the energy lost 
to the atom travels outward m a hght-wave. We know no 
causal law as to when the electron will jump, though we know 
how far it will jump and exactly what will happen in the neigh- 
bourhood when It does. At least when I say we know exactly 
what will happen, I ought to say that we know exactly the 
mathematical laws of what will happen.” 
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Referring to Wheeler's contentions she concludes ; 

" We find no justification for Wheeler’s statement that con- 
sciousness of ‘ self-activay ’ can be analyzed mto the basal 
elements of kmaesthetic and organic sensations and images. We 
find that consciousness of ‘ seU-activity * is absolutely distmct 
and difierent from the kmaesthetic and orgamc phenomena which 
may or may not be present with it. In our opinion if there is 
anythmg ' basal ’ m consciousness, certainly ‘ action ’ is ; and 
further it is unanalysable In mamtainmg that action states 
are mterpretations of sensations and images, Wheeler is really 
affirming a ' faculty ' of mterpretation which makes it possible 
for them to occur " (p. 147 ) 
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Philosophical Studies. By G. E. Moore, Litt.D., Professor 
of Plmosophy m the University of Cambndge, author of 
‘ Prinapia Ethica,' editor of ‘ Mmd ’. 15s. net. 

* Students of philosophy will welcome the pubhcation of this volume It is 
full of mterest and stimulua, even to those whom it fails to convince ’ — 
Oxford MagaitHt ‘ A valuable ccmtnbution to philosophy ' — Spectator 

The Misuse of Mind : a Study of Bergson’s Attack on Intel- 
lectualian By Karin Stephen. Preface by Henrt Bergson. 
6 s. 6d net. 
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Scientific Thought. By C.D Lecturer in Philoso- 

phy at Trinity College, Cambridge Second edition, i6s. net. 

* This closely-Teaaoned and parttcularly lucid book is certain to take a chief 

place in the discusmons of the nature and import of the new concepts of 

the physical umverse The book is weighty with matter and marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order ' — Ttmts Lxisrary SuppUmtnt 

P^chological Tjnpes. By C. G. Jung Translated with a 
Foreword by H. Godwin Baynes, M.B Third edition, 25s net. 

* Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us Dr ^ung 
holds a very h 4 ;h plaw He is both sensitive and acute , and so, Uke a 
great writer, he convinces us that he is not inadequate to the immense 
complexity and subtlety of his material We are conscious throughout of 
a sensitiveneaa, a wide range of understanding, a fair-mindedness, which 
give us a real respect for the author ‘ — Times Literary Supplement 

Character and the Unconscious a Critical Exposition of the 
Psychology of Freud and Jimg By J. H. van der Hoop, 
los. 6d net 

‘ His book IS an admirable attempt to reconcile the theories of Jung and 
Freud He shows that the positions taken up by these two psychologists 
are not as antagonistic as they appear at first sight The book contams a 
very adequate account of Freud's teaching in its salient features, and his 
treatment of both theones is clear and sympathetic ’ — New Statesman 

The Meaning of Meaning : a Study of the Influence of Lan- 
guage upon Thought. By C. K. Ogden and I A. Richards. 
Supplementary E^ys by Professor B. Mahnowski and F. G. 
Crookshank, M.D., Third edition, 12s 6d net 
■ The authors attack the problem from a more fundamental point of view 
than that from which others have dealt with it The importance of their 
work IS obvious It is a book for educatiomsts, ethnologists, grammanans, 
logicians, and. above all, psychologists. The book is written with admirable 
clanty and a strong sense of humour ' — Now Statesman 

Scientific Method. ByA.D. Rttchie, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambrid^. los. fid. net. 

‘ The fresh and bright style of Mr Ritchie's volume, not without a salt of 
humour, makes it an interesting and pleasant book for the general reader 
Taken as a whole it is able, comprehensive, and right m its mam argument * 
— Bnttsh Medical Journal ' His brilliant book ’ — Daily News 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Eugenio Rxgnano, Pro- 
fessor of Phil^pby m the University of Milan. 14s. net. 

‘ The theory is that reasoning is simply imaginative experimenting Such 
a theory offers an easy explanation of error, and Professor Rignano draws 
it out in a very convincing manner ' — Times Literacy Supplement 

Chance, Love and Logic : Philoeophical Essays. By Charles 
S. Peirce. Edited with an Introduction by Morris R. Cohen. 
Supplementary Essay by /oAn Dewey. 125. fid. net. 

‘ It 18 impossible to read Peirce without recognizing the presence of a snpetior 
mind He was sometbing of a gemus' — F C S Chiller, in Spectator 
Tt is here that one sees what a brUhant mind he had and how indepradently 
he cocld think ' — Nation 
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The Nature of Laughter. By J.C. Gregory. iOG.6d.net. 

' Mr Gregory, m this fresh and stimolatiiig study, joins issue with all hu 
predecessors In our j udgment he has made a distinct advance in the study 
of laughter , and his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, are most dis- 
criminating ' — Journal of Education 

The Phi losophy of Music. By Wtttiam Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 
Edited with an Introduction by Professor E. J Dent and a 
Supplementary Essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartndge. los 6d net. 
' This is an excellent book and its re-issue should be welcomed by all who 
take more than a superficial interestin music Dr Pole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and this 
combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his subject ’ — Discovery 

Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
i&. net. 

' He makes a valuable contribution to psychology His thesis is extremely 
simple and comprehensive mental phenomena when correctly understood 
may be regarded as leading up to an end which consists in estabhshmg the 
subject's superiority ‘ — Discovery 

The Philosophy of ‘ As If’. By Hans Vathtnger. 25s net 
' The most important contnbution to philosophical hteratnre in a quarter 
of a century Briefly, Vaihmger amasses evidence to prove that we can 
arrive at theories which work pretty well by " consaously false assump- 
tions " We know that these fictions in no way reflect reahty, but we treat 
them as if they did Among such fictions are the average man, freedom, 
God, empty space, matter, the atom, infimty ' — Spectator 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E Hulme Edited by Herbert Read. Frontispiece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstexn. los 6d. net. 

* With its peculiar merits, this book is most unlikely to meet with the 
slightest comprehension from the usual reviewer Hulme was known as a 
brilhant talker, a brilliant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 
or three of the most beautiful short poems m the language In this volume 
he appears as the forerunner of a new attitude of min d ‘—Cntenon 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the Umversity of Chicago. los. 6d net. 

' Prof Thurstone distmgmshes three views of the nature of mtelhgence. 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviourist Against these 
views, he expounds his thesis that consciousness is unfinished action His 
book IS of the first importance All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with his theory ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Telepatl^ and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner. Preface 
by E. f. Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

' Such investigatioiis may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers. They will find the material here collected of great value 
and mterest. The chief mterest of the book hes in the experiments it 
records, and we think that these will persuade any reader free from violent 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 
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The Growth of the Mind : an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K. Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen Fifth 
edition, revised and reset, 15s. net. 

* His book IS extremely mteresting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read ' — Times Literary Supplement Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one m the Motion, writes " Every senous student 
of psychology ought to read it [The Apes], and he should supplement it by 

reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Kofika joins up the results of 

Kohler's observations with the results of the study of child-psychology.' 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W. Koehler, of Berlin 
University. Second edition, with 28 illustrations, los 6d net. 

' May fairly be said to mark a turmng-pomt m the history of psychology 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether admirable piece of 

work It is of absorbmg interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 

layman His work will always be regarded as a classic in its kind and a 
model for future studies ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor J antes 
H. Leuha S^ond edition, 15s. net. 

' Based upon solid research ‘—Times Literacy Supplement ' The book is 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 
IS scholarly as well as scientific ' — Renew of Renews ' The most success- 
ful attempt m the English language to penetrate to the heart of 
mysticism ' — New York Nation 

The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G Revesz, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam. los 6d. net. 

‘ For the first time we have a scientific report on the development of a 
musical gemus Instead of being dependent on the vaguely marvellous 
report of adonng relatives, we enter the more satisfying atmosphere of 
precise tests That Erwin is a musical gemus, nobody who rei^s this 
book will doubt ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Principles of Literary Criticism. By I. A. Richards, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Professor of English at 
Pefang University Fourth edition, los 6d net. 

‘ An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English criticism — 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 
contribution yet made Mr Richards begins with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy in 
modem aesthetics ’ — Critenon 

The Meta^^ical Foundations of Modern Science. By 
Professor Edwin A. Bttrtt 14s. net. 

‘ Thisbookdeals withaprofoundlymterestmgsubject The critical portion 
IS admirable ' — Bertrand Russell, lu Nation ' A history of the on^n and 
development of what was, until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
ciated with the scientific outlook quite admirably done 

Ttmes Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M A. 7s 6d. net. 

' An mterestmg book, typical of the work of the younger psycholomsts of 
to-day The clear, concise style of wnting adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the reader ’ — Journal of Education 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rtvers, M.D.,LtU.D., 
F.R.S. Preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 15s net 

■ This nohce m no way exhausts tiie treasnres that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study We congratulate 
the editor on prtxlucmg it It is a worthy monument to a great man ’ — 
Saturday Remeu) ‘ Everythmg he has written concerning anthropology is 
of interest to serious students ' — Times Literary Supplement 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von UexkuU i8s. net 
‘ It IS not easy to give a critical account of this important book Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulabons 
in a new synthesis, partly bemuse there is an abundant use of new terms 
Thirdly, the author's arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with m brief compass No one can read the book without 
feeling the thnll of an unusually acute mind ' — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henn Pt-ron, Professor at the 
Coll^ de France 12s 6d. net. 

* a very valuable summary of recent investigahons into the structure and 
workmg of the nervous system He is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 
theories His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the mtncacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impressions of the outside world ' — Times 
Literary Supplement 

Sex and Repression in Savage Socie^. By B Mahnowskt, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London 
10s. 6d. net. 

' This work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable ' — Saturday Review 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F Alverdes, Professor- 
extraord of Zoology m the Umversity of Halle los 6d net. 

* Most interestmg and useful He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ’ — Manchester Guardian ' Can legitimately be compared with 
KOhler's Mentality 0} Apes ' — Nation ' We Imve learnt a great deal from 
his luad analysis of the springs of animal behaviour ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Character. By. A A. Roback, Pk.D. 
Second edition, 21s net 

‘ He gives a most complete and admirable histoncal survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought Its comprehensiveness is httle short of a miracle , but Dr 
Roback wntes clearly and well , his book is as mteresfang as it is erudite ' — 
New Statesman 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Tngant Burrow, 
M.D., PhJ). izs. 6d. net. 

' A most important book He is not merely revoltmg against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils He brmgs something of very great hope for 
the solution of human incompatibilities Psycho-analysis aheady attacks 
problems of culture, religion, pohtics But Dr Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common life ' — New Statesman 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 15s net 

’ The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durabihty of good music compared with bad ' — Ttmes Ltierary 
Supplement ' The facts marshalled are of mterest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians ' — Musical Mirror 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F RS 21s. 
net. 

‘ Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too The first of ite three parts supphes a statement 
and inteipretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncaimy lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book ' — Manchester Guardian ‘ His present brilliant book is 
candid and stimulating and, for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Rus^ has given ns ' — Times Literary Supplement 

Political Pluralism : a Study m Modem Pohtical Theory. By 
K. C. Hsiao los. 6d. net. 

‘ He deals with the whole of the literature, considers Gierke, Du^mt, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski. and reviews the relation of plurahsbc 
thou^Tht to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 
relations There isno doubt that he 1ms a gra4> of his subject and breadth 
of view ' — Yorkshire Post ' This is a vary mteresting book ’ — Mind 

The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Se., 
F.R.C.P£d los. 6d. net. 

' Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clanty and judgment, is offered to the 
reader m this interestmg book ' — Times Literary Supplement ‘ A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpomt towards 
the psychoneuroses ’ — Nature 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T. W. Mitchell, M.D, 
gs. net. 

* A masterly and reasoned summary of Freud's contribution to psychology 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject ' — Birmingham Post 

• When Ur Mitchell wntes anything we expect a brilliant effort, and we are 
not disappomted in this senes of lectures ’ — Nature 

Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology m the University of Rome. I2s. 6d. net. 

‘ He wntes purely as a psychologist, excluding all rehgious and metaphysical 
assumptions This bei^ clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found ol great value alike by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion ' 
Daily News 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the Umversity of Geneva. los. 6d. net. 

‘ His new book is further evidence of his cautious and mteresting work 
We recommend it to every student of child mentahty ' — Spectator ‘ A 
nunnte investigation of the mental processes of early childhood Dr Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his mvestigations He makes 
some anginal contnbntions to logic ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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Dialectic. By Morhmer J. Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Columbia University los 6d net 
' It concerns itself with an anal)rsis of the logical process involved m 
ardinary conversation when a conmct of opinion arises This enquiry into 
the essential imphcations of everyday discussion is of keen interest ' — 
Btrmtngham Post 

Possibility. By Scott Buchanan los. 6d. net. 

‘ This IS an essay in philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive 
Various sorts of possibihty, scientific, imaginative, and " absolute " are 
distinguished In the course of arriving at his conclusion the author mokes 
many challenging statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading ’ — Brthsh Journal of Psychology 

The Technique of Controversy. By Bans B. Bogoslovsky. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

' We can only say that, m companson with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book makes really profitable and even fascinating reading It is 
fresh and stimnlatmg, and is in every respect worthy of a place in the 
important senes to which it belongs ' — Journal of Edueaiton 

The Symbolic Process, and its Int^ration m Children. By 
John F. Markey, Ph.D. los 6d net. 

‘ He has collected an interestmg senes of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at vanous ages, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns, and so on His ment is that he insists throughout 
on the social character of the " symbolic process ” ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Ongm and Evolution By Wtlham 
Morton Wheeler. Professor of Entomology at Harvard Umversity. 
With 48 plates, 21s. net. 

‘ We have read no book [on the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here ’ — Field ' The whole book is so crowded with 
biological facts, satisfying deductions, and philoscmhic compansons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent index renders it a valuable book 
of reference ' — Manchester Guardian 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology in the University of Pans. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ a charming essay on one of the most mterestmg problems in ammal 
psychology ' — Journal of Philosophical Studies ' No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afford to ignore the critically examined experiments which he 
describes in this book It is an honest attempt to explain mysteries, and 
as such has great value ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Plato’s Theory of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Cnterion and 
the Highest Good By Professor R. C. Lodge. 21s. net. 

' A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes httle to linguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement It would be difiS^t to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would d e monstrate more clearly 
that there is an organic whole justly known as Platonism which ia internally 
coherent and eternally valuable ’ — Times Literary Supplement 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C G. Jung. 
Dr AfAf.,Zunch, author of 'Psychological Types' Translate 
hy H G and Cary F. Baynes. i8s. net 

* Taken as a whole, the book is extremely important and will farther 
consohdate his reputation as the most purely bnUiant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced ' — Timer Literary Supplement 

An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. 'Third Edition, 21s. net 

* That Dr Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 
in an easy and attractive way is a considerable achievement He has read 
widely and accurately, but his erudition is no burden to him His 
summaries are always lively and acute ' — Times Literary Supplement 

Emotions of Normal People. By WtUuim MouUon Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University. i8s net. 

' He IS an American psychologist and neuroli^st whose work is quite un- 
known in this countiy He has written an important and daring book, a 
very stimulating book He has thrown down challenges which many may 
comsider outrageous ’ — Saturday Review 

The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Ptaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva 12s. 6d net 
' The child-mind has been largely an untapped region Professor Piaget 
has made a serious and effective dnve into this area, and has succeeded in 
marking in a considerable outline of the actual facts They are of interest 
to all who want to understand children We know of no o&er source from 
which the same insight can be obtained ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
With 9 coloured plates, 12s. M net. 

' This IS a collection of the various papers in which Mrs Ladd-Franklin has 
set out her theory of colour-vision — one of the best-known attempts to 
make a consistent story out of this tangle of mystenons phenomena Her 
theory is one of the most mgemous and compi^ensive that has been put 
forward ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzberg, 
PhD. los. 6d. net. 

‘ It has been loft for him to expound the pomts in which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to difier both from that of I’homme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of gemus in other walks of life It m^ be admitted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Creative Imagination : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E. Downey, Professor of Psychology in tlie University 
of Wyoming. los. 6d net. 

‘ This IS an altogether delightful book Her psychology is not of the 
dissecting-room type that destroys what it analjrses The author's own 
prose has a high literary quality, while ahe brings to her subject originality 
and breadth of view ' — Birmingham Post 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E. R. Hamilton, M.A., B.Se., 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.R.S 7s 6d. net. 

■ Hi 8 practical advice is of the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
mteiest in the education of their iduldren It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulatmg ' — Saturday Review 

The Growth of Reason : a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer m Social Theory, Wellesley College, 
los. 6d. net. 

‘ a valuable book m which the relation of social to orgamc factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 
well by instmct, and primitive commumties by culture patterns, civilira- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic ' — Lancet 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank. los 6d net. 

‘ His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pam 
of his own buth This motive of the birth trauma Dr Rank follows in many 
aspects, psychological, medical, and cultural He sees it as the root of 
religion, art, and philosophy There can be no doubt of the illumination 
which Dr Rimk’s thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche ’ — Times Ltierary 
Supplement 

Biological Principles. By J H Woodger, B Sc., Reader m 
Biology in the University of London 21s. net. 

' The task Mr Woodger has undertaken mnst have been very difficult and 
laborious, but he may be congratulated on the result ’ — Manchester Guardian 
‘ No biolc^ist who really wishes to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it ' — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H Pteron, 
Professor at the College de France. los 6d net 
' Treating psychology as the science of reactions. Professor Pidron ranges 
over the whole field m a masterly r^sum** We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so completely modem in its outlook As an 
mtroduction to the whole subject bis book appears to us very valuable ' 
Times Literary Supplement 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. 
By P Sargant Florence, M A , Ph.D., Professor of Commerce 
m the University of Birmingham. 25s. net. 

‘ It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author’s 
own, 18 fresh, ongmal, stimulatmg, and written m that lucid style that one 
has been led to expect from him Its breadth and thoroughness are 
remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method ‘ — Nature 

Human Speech By Str Rxchard Paget. Bt., F.Inst P. With 
numerous illustrations 25s net 
‘ There is a umque fascination about a really original piece of research The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mind sdmost as thnlhng to read as to experience It is such an adventure 
that Sir Richard Paget describes The ^fat of the theory is that speech 
IS a gesture of the month, and more especially of the tongue We feel that 
we can hardly praise it too highly ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nicod Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F RS 16s. net. 
‘ Anyone on first leading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but farther study would show him his mistake, and convmce him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has been a most serious loss 
to modem philosophy ' — Journal of Phtlosophual Studies 
Pleasure and Instinct : a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action By A. H B Allen 12s 6d.net. 

' An eminently clear and readable monograph on the mnch-discnssed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure Smce this work 
amplifies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 
student will find it useful to read m conjunction with his text-book ' — 
Bntish Medical Journal 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period. By Ltang Cht-Chao With 2 portraits, los 6d. net 
‘ For all his wide knowledge of non-Chmese polifacal systems and the breadth 
of his own opinions, he remamed at heart a Confucianist Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar’s 
exposition of the ^htical foundations of the oldest civilisation m the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C D Broad, LiU.D , 
Lecturer at Trinity College, C^brii^e. i6s net. 

' A book on ethics by Dr Broad is bound to be welcome to all loven of clear 
thought. There is no branch of philosophical study which stands more in 
need of the special gifts which mark all his writings, great analytical acumen, 
enunent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices ’ — Mind 

The Nature of Life. By Eugemo Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan 7s 6d net. 

' In this learned and arresting study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen m the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foresbadowmg the 
reasonmg powers of the higher animala and man It is this purposiveness 
of life which distmguishes it from all the morgamc processes ' — New 
Statesman 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Kart Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna. 8s. 6d. net. 

* He summarues in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
takes us with penetrating comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler ' — Times Literary 
Su^lement 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva. 12s. M net 
' Develops further his valuable work Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child's notions of the reasons behmd movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics His results are likely to prove 
useful m the study of the psychological history of the human race, and m 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as well as that of the child His 
method is admirable ' — Saturday Review 
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Eidetic Imagery, and the Typological Method. By E. R 
Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘ While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationahsts, it is too little known to physiaans An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no ex case for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it IS interesting The author epitomises much of the recent 

work on these fascinating topics and gives ns a glimpse of a subject which 
promises a fruitful field of research in the realm between general medicine 
and psychopathology * — Lancet 

The Laws of Feeling. By F Pauihan Translated by C. if 
Ogden. los. 6d. net. 

* It IS strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of feehng 
and emotion should have suffered n^ect The mam thesis that the author 
advances is that all feehng, even pleasure and pam, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies He goes far beyond elementary affective 
phenomena, and the laws he formulates are such that they take into their 
ken the most comphcated tendencies ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H G Wyatt 
I2S 6d net 

‘ Its value hes, not merely m the analysis of vohtional consciousness and the 
defimte relation of will-process in its highest form of free initiative to ^e 
capacity for relational thinkmg in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reason^ challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology ' 
— Journal of Pktlosopkical Studies 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic By M. Laignel-LavasHne, Assoaate-Professor of 
the Pans Medical Faculty. With 8 illustiations. los. 6d. net. 

The author enjoys an international reputation for hjs work on the 
symjiathetic nervous sjrstem, which he here relates to general diagnosis 
Oigamc defects. Ascetic and Mystical Expenence, and &e Devil, receive 
spemal attention 

Integrative Psychology : a Study of Unit Response. By 
Wtlliam M. MarsUm, C. Daly King, and Elizabeth H. Marston 
21S. net. 

This book offers a new and wholly olqective basis for systematic treatment 
of psychology as a phjrsical science It attempts to show, on scientific 
gronnds, that human bemgs possess the abUity to £cee themselves from 
eovuonmental control and use environment for selective self-development 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays. 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R B. Braiihwatie, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Lett. D , Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s. net. 

Collected papers on mathematics, k^ic, and economics, by a scholar whose 
recent death dqnived Cambridge of one of its profonndest thinkers 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann. 

Introduction by C K. Ogden 15s. net. 

a new edition of this standard work, with an historical introduction. 
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The Primitive Mind and Modern Civilization. By 
C. R. Aldrich Introduction by B Maltncwski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London. Foreword by 
C. G. Jung. I 2 S. 6d. net 

Develops the theory that the gregarious instinct is the most potent f orm ative 
force in the development of society 

The Psychology of Men of Genius. By Professor E Kretschmer. 
With 72 portraits, 15s. net. 

A study, based on wide psychiatric experience, of the nature of gemns and 
its relation to insamty A vast amount of biographical material has been 
examined and is incorporated m the text 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E ZMer Tlurteenth Edition completely revise by Dr. 
W Nestle About 12s 6d. net. 

A new and up-to-date edition of this standard work Contents mclude The 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy (Pythagoreans, Eleatics, Sophists, etc ) , Attic 
Philosophy (Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) , Hellenistic Philosophy 
(Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, Eclectics) , Philosophy of the Roman Empire 
(Revival of Old Schools. Neo-Platonism) 
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NEARLY READY 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By Hdga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous Ime illustrations, about los 6d. net 
The bearmg of a normal child's drawings upon some of the chief problems 
of humim development has only recently been appreciated Dr Cng's 
collection of material bears upon some of the keenest controversies in 
ethnology, art-cnticism, and psychology 

The Social Life of Apes and Monkeys. By S. Zuckennan, 
M.A , M.R C S ,L R C.P , Anatomist to the Zoolc^cal Society 
of London Illustrated, about 15s net 
A study of the individual and social behaviour of apes and monkeys, based 
on first-hand observation An indispensable compaiuon volume to Kohler's 
now standard work in this senes. The Mentality of Apes 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by H. Stafford Hatfidd 
About I2S 6d net 

Discusses the problem of the generation of inventions, using the word to 
include religious and philosophical disciplines as well as patentable technical 
improvements. He shows how large a part the Unconscious plays in such 
inventions 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy BerUham Introduc- 
tion by C. K. Ogden About 7s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of this famous work, with an Introduction showing its 
significance at the present time, a collection of important notes, and some 
new and hitherto unpublished material of Bentham 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundation of Psychology. By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education m the University of Cam- 
bndge. About los 6d net. 

A critical consideration of the mass of new material deahng with the 
relationship of mind and body leads to a clearing away of many mis- 
conceptions and to a number of positive conclusions 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By R. E. Money 
Kyrle About los 6d. net 

An attempt to present the psychoanalytic theories of hbido and the sexual 
impulse in terms of experimental and behayiourirt' psychology 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 

{Not tncludtd t« tha Classtjitd Index ) 


Ethical Relativity 

The Spirit of Language in Civilizati 
The Gestalt Theory 
Mencius on the Mmd 
On Fictions 

The I>3mainics of Elducation 
The Child's Conception of Morality 
Psychological Optica . 

The Nature of Mathematics 
The Theory of Hearmg 
Leammg and the Living S}rstem 
Emotional Expression m Buds 
The Mind as an Organism 
Animal Behaviour 
The Psychology of Insects 
Colour-Harmony 
Gestalt 

Theory of Medical Diagnosis 


Language as Symbol and as Expression 
Psychology of Kinship 
Social Biology 
The Philosophy of Law 
The Psychology of Mathematics 
Mathematics for Philosophers 
The Psychology of Myths . 

The Psychology of Music 
Psychology of Pnmitive Peoples 
Development of Chmese Thought 


Edward Westermarck 
K Vossler 
Bruno Petermann 
I A Rtckards 
Jeremy Beniham 
Hilda Taba 
Jean Piaget 
D. Me L Purdy 
Max Black 
H Hartndge, D Sc 
George Humphrey 
F. B Kirkman 
E MiUer 
H Munro Fox 
J G Myers 
C. K. Ogden and James Wood 
K Koffka 

F G. Crookshank, MD .FRCP 


Sapir 
B Malinowski, D Sc 
M. Ginsberg, D Lit 
A . L Goodhart 
E R Hamilton 
G H. Hardy, F RS 
G. Elliot Smith, FRS 
Edward J Dent 
. B. Malinowski, D Sc. 
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